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PASTORA. 


BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 








Cows in the narrowing August marshes, 
Cows in a stretch of water, 
Motionless, 
Neck on neck overlapped and drooping; 


These in their troubled and dumb communion, 
Thou on the steep bank yonder, 
Pastora ! 
No more ever to love and lead them. 


‘ No more ever: thine innocent mourners 
Pass the tree in the evening 
Heavily, 
Hearing another herd-girl calling. 
AUBURNDALE, MAss. 
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MIDSUMMER. 


BY J. F. HERBIN. 











THE even-tide is hushed; and back to rest, 
Along the moody hills where oat-fields sigh, 
The dilatory winds waft sleepy by. 

The day is festal in the curtained west, 

And opens wide its halls and chambers dressed 
Tu color’s splendidness, as if the sky 
Gave honor to the earth’s maturity; 

While Night stands in the east with rayless breast. 

Content fills every scene the vision takes 

Unto itself. Its calm reigns everywhere 
In fruitful luxury of field and hill. 
There comes a signal-song, a frog awakes, 
And stirs the stilly dusk; then all the air 
As Night comes down, the chorus-pipings fill. 
WOLFVILLE, N. 8. 
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A VOICE FROM THE MIDDLEMEN. 
BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


It has been the fashion for a long time to chat about 
the socialistic dangers of our Republic; but the civil re- 
bellion at Homestead ‘is, for many reasons, the most ad- 
vanced and serious illustration of these dangers to which 
we have been treated. It is no longer possible to play the 
dilettante before the occasion. As every citizen in war- 
time responds to the justice of draft or a substitute, so 
every thoughtful mind feels under personal obligation to 
take a share in the solution of our present difficulties. 

In the course of some personal experiments in this 
direction it has occurred to me that the full value of the 
middleman has not been tested in our attempts to make 
reason out of this madness. His testimony or advice 
seem peculiarly adapted to the temper of the American 
mind. The rich have ceased to have their natural influ- 
ence upon public opinion. To be “‘ well off” is fast be- 
coming a social crime. A capitalist, ex officio, is out of 
the argument; his opinions, traditions, experience, wis- 
dom or foresight go for worse than nothing. The masses 
of our people look upon the man with a large income 4s 
a being personally responsible for the smallness of their 
own; hence incompetent either to legislate or to theorize 
upon labor questions. If you dine on salmon while we 
dine on salt cod, you are therefore a disqualified juror. 

This is the logic of the people in this country to-day, 
and it will take more than the militia of Pennsylvania to 
shake it out of them. 

Between the extremes of society, each distrusting the 
other, and neither willing to listen to the other’s solution 
of the difficulty, stawd the middlemen—the master 
mechanics, the smaller tradesmen, the owners of inferior 
industries, the men ‘‘ who can’t go up and won't go 
down”—the men who have been day-laborers but will 
never become capitalists, who are no longer employed, 
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but employ, who are beginning themselves to create 
** scales of prices,” and to cut or create wages, and to ex- 
perience the waste and the worry of *strikes; yet who 
still start off at seven o’clock in working-clothes te 
‘* boss the job,” and drink out of the same tin pail with 
their men, at luncheon; who have not forgotten what it 
is to be poor; and who know that they will never be rich. 

These men, the steady, solid, sober ‘‘ workmen” of our 
people, the joists in the walls, the main-sail in the rig- 
ging—such menare forming judgments upon our labor 
agitations which deserve an attention that they do not 
receive, and which might, if properly formulated, exert 
an influence plainly to the purpose of the emergency. 

These men will be found quiet, self-contained, watch- 
ful; anxious, not obtruding their opinions, but willing to 
offer them at the first sympathetic question, or adroit 
and silent opportunity. ; 

A. B. isa master builder on a small scale. He em- 
ploys three men, and takes most of the ‘‘ jobs” in his 
village. In dull times he still hires himself out to some 
more successful contractor. In brisk weather, he builds 
the cottages, the stores, or the meeting-houses of his 
neighborhood. He is a man altogether “‘ with no non- 
sense about him,” and destitute of American social 
paltriness or pretense. He volunteers this—evidently 
the result of many evenings’ hard thinking over his pipe. 

** What is going to become of this country is more 
than I can tell. Those strikers are taking us all to the 
dogs. It seems as if they hadn’t common sense about 
things. They don’t do right by anybody. The time is 
coming—and it ain’t far off—when capitalists will lock 
their money away from ’em. They can afford it, and they’d 
just as lief do it, wo. They can shut up and live un 
their incomes—and those fellows will drive ’em to it, 
you'llsee. . . Now, I ain’t one of them. I ain’t a 
rich man, I work for my living, ’s hard as any of ’em. 
My men know that. I’ve always paid ’em well, and 
treated ’°em well ’s I could; and they know that. Now 
there came this nine hour strike. I didn’t know anything 
about it. I had taken the job to build Joe ——’s house, 
and I had a barn to put up for Mis’ ——, and two or 
three other jobs that spring, and I’d agreed to do it. 
Come to find out, all at once—for they didn’t give me any 
warning—they allstruck for nine hours. -1 had a fore- 
man that I liked, and I trusted him, and I said to him. 
** Now, I’ve got these jobs. I’ve agreed to do ’em on 
ten hours’ work. Now,I won’t pay these fellows ten 
hours’ pay for nine hours’ work without notice. ’Tain’t 
fair; and I won’t do it. But Til pay you, for you’re 
worth it, and if you work an hour extra Ill pay an 
extra hour. . . . Well. What do you think? That 
man was the president of the whole concern—he was the 
leader of it—and he’d never let on to me, not a sign, and 
he’d worked for me nine years. And there I was. So I 
had to go through with my job—ten hours’ pay for nine 
hours’ work.” 

‘* Had you taken contracts?” 

‘*Oh, no; I never take contracts! But I'd agreed to do 
it. Icouldn’t go back on my customer.” 

C. D. is another builder, eminent in his city for his 
mapy virtues; honest to the last nail, and honorable to 
the innermost shingle; a plain, good man; of the people; 
as quiet and as steady as Adam Bede; possessing all the 
cleanly and attractive qualities that we like to associate 
with the carpenter’s trade, since it was hallowed by the 
Master of all virtue, two thousand years ago. 

‘‘ Myself, I haven’t had any trouble,” he says; ‘‘ but 
my men are all nice men. WhenI don’t like a manI 
dismiss him—and so I don’t have trouble with those I 
keep. I had tocome into the nine hour move along with 
the rest—but my men didn’t desert me with contracts on 
my hands as some of the others did. Some of ’em 
have been with me twenty-four years. They ain’t Union 
men—and I guess that’s why they didn’t bother me. I 
can’t say, personally, that I’ve been wronged by any of 
my men; but I do think the spirit of the times is wrong. 
I don’t get through on any ninehours. Half the time I 
work till midnight. When I was an apprentice I had to 
work all day and all the evening—do the chores—work 
in the house—there wasn’t any end to it. Look at the 
*prentices now! They don’t know what work is. It’s 
only at the bench—and go the moment the clock strikes. 
. . + Then these strikers say they want an extra hour 
for study! I don’t see much studying. They’re more 
likely to spend it in the saloons!” 

E. T. is a house-mover; a kind man, public-spirited 
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beyond his class; sure to treat his men intelligently, and 
incapable of treating them meanly. He says: 

“‘The prospect for this country I don’t like. There 
ain’t reason in it. The feeling isn’t right. Last year 
Thad a house on —— Street. We'd got it along so far, 
and it struck fiveo’clock. We'd got just this side of a 
corner, and we'd got to get a few feet farther, to let the 
teams by. It was town law. It had to be done. Well, 
itstruck five—and there we were—and one of my men, he 
laid down his tools and knocked off, right there; and the 
rest looked at him, and I thought they meant to follow. 
Now, it wasn’t going to take more than ten minutes, you 
understand, to get that house where it ought to be, fer 
the teams to come by, before we knocked off. This man 
was getting two dollars and a half a day, and he’d been 
with me fourteen years. So I looked at him, and I looked 
at the others. ‘See here,’ says I, ‘if we’re going to have 
a strike—we'll have a strike. I'll move this house where 
it ought to go, if Ihave to move it alone; but I won’t put 
up with this. If you want to go—go. Id rather you'd 
go, the whole lot of you, than to see you leave me in a 
fix like this, because the clock’s struck five. Now, you 
can please yourselves.’ Well, they all stayed, pleasant 
enough, only this one man—and he went and left me. So 
we got the house around the corner. And it took just 
ten minutes. And that man, he’ll find it hard to get two 
dollars anywhere else. Take him back, no, ma’am! Not 
if he was to beg for it. And he’d been with me fourteen 
years!” 

G. H. is a plumber and stove-dealer of considerable 
success, and of a personal sense of honor far beyond the 
traditions of his trade. 

* The trouble I find,” he testifies, ‘‘is in the disposi- 
tion of the men. It isn’t their wages. I’m willing to pay - 
their wages if they earn them. I won’t stand on the 
money. It’s the disposition I can’t get on with. 

‘**T really think I’ve got as good men as anybody can 
find in my trade. Most of ’em have worked for me fif- 
teen years, and I try to treat them well. I meanto. I’m 
one of them. I’m a workingman myself. What do you 
think they did when the nine hour strike came on? I 
had contracts out for several thousand dollars, and they 
struck. ‘Now, look here!’ I said; ‘1’ll meet you half- 
way. Give me three months’ notice—wait till first of 
January—and I'll do what you ask me. Id like till then 
to meet some of my losses, that’s aJ].’ Well, there 
wouldn’t ene of them do it, don’t you see? And I had to 
go ahead. 

‘*No, I didn’t want to disappoint my customers. Some 
of ’em had depended on me for thirty years. I knew all 
about their houses, and what they wanted; and they 
needed me. I couldn’t make up my mind to break these 
contracts and disappoint my customers. But I tell you 
this, madam, I’m just about ready to go out of the busi- 
ness. I’m discouraged. I don’t see any prospect ahead. 
I tell you, there’s no way out of it, but for folks to go 
without. That’s all. The wayto lower the price of 
butter is not to eat butter. The way to bring these fel- 
lows to their senses is to go without ’em. Nothing else 
will ever do it, and that I’m sure of. Stop building. 
Stop painting. Stop having things. This country’s got 
to try it. It’s worth trying, too.” 

Now, such meti as these do not write for the papers. 
Their voices are not heard in the streets. They are quiet, 
reticent, thoughtful, hard-working, and perplexed. 

Is not their testimony worth respect and attention? 

NEWTON, MASS. 
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THE FOREIGN POLICY OF PRESIDENT HAR- 
RISON 








BY THE HON, THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
OF THE UNITED STATES CIVII. SERVICE COMMISSION. 





THE dealings of the United States with foreign powers 
should be considered from no partisan standpoint. Our 
party divisions affect ourselves purely; and when we are 
brought face to face with a foreign nation we should act 
as Americans merely. It is therefore a matter of pro- 
found congratulation that during the last three years and 
a half under the Administration of President Harrison, 
our intercourse with foreign nations has been carried on 
in a manner highly honorable to our Government, and in 
a way that should make all Americans proud of their 
country. During this time our State Department has 
had to settle many difficult diplomatic questions, some- 
times involving the accommodation of our already peace- 
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ful relations with friendly countries in a manner that 
might make them even more advantageous; and at other 
times when the national honor was imvolved by the 
threat of hostile collision with a foreign power. Inevery 
case the same firm; resolute, and yet friendly policy has 
been pursued. "With countries with which we were in 
alliance treaties have been obtained which have inured 
to our great material advantage. When our interests 
have clashed with our neighbors we have made it evi- 
dent that we were quietly determined to uphold our 
rights, and at the same time desirable of an honorable 
and peaceful settlement, where this could be obtained. 
When it became evident that there had been wanton 
aggression against any of our people, we firmly demanded 
and obtained complete redress; and, on the other hand, 
we as promptly made suitable reparation where our citi- 
zens were at fault, altho taking care that it should be evi- 
dent that this reparation was granted because of our own 
sense of right and justice, and notin the least from any fear 
of duress. In short, the record of our dealing with for- 
eign powers for the past three and a half yeers has been 
one on which every American citizen, proud of his coun- 
try and anxious to see her hold her own honorably and 
well among the nations of the earth, should look with 
genuine pride; and it is indeed a shortsighted and con- 
temptible spirit of partisanship, or else sheer lack of 
proper American feeling, that can make any of our citi- 
zens adopt a different attitude. No other Administra- 
tion since the Civil War has made so excellent a record 
in its management of our foreign relations. 

At the very outset of its career, this Administration was 
suddenly confronted with a question which threatened, at 
one time, to involve the country in a conflict with the 
most powerful military nation of Europe. This was over 
the Samoan affair, in which the Germans had proceeded 
in such a high-handed manner as not only to bring about 
civil war among the natives, but to jeopardize the inter- 
ests of allthe other foreign residents on the island, in- 
cluding especially the Americans and the English. ‘The 
peculiar exigencies of British politics at the moment for- 
bade Lord Salisbury’s interfering; but our Government 
was withheld by no considerations of the kind. Quietly, 
but with perfect firmness and with utter indifference to 
the clamor of that small section of our own press which 
has earned the unenviable distinction of invariably tak- 
ing the foreign side of every international question, our 
Government took measures which offered an effectual 
check to the German pretensions, and caused Germany 
at once to lower her crest and come to satisfactory terms. 
In writing of the affair, one of the ablest and also one of 
the most bitterly anti-American of the British Tory editors 
was forced into the statement that Great Britain, inspite 
of her enormous naval force, submitted tamely to German 
aggression until it was left for the ‘‘ navyless American 
Republic to show her the path of honor.” (Parenthet- 
ically, I would remark that under the admirable admin- 
istration of Secretary Tracy, we are rapidly approaching 
the point where the jeer of ‘‘ navyless” will no longer 
be appropriate.) This incident was important, if for no 
other reason because it showed that the American Gov- 
ernment, when it came to a question of its rights, recked 
nothing of the size or power of its opponent, arid that it 
would demand them as fearlessly and resolutely from the 

most powerful European nation as from the pettiest. 

The country with which diplomatic questions are 
most apt to arise, because of the extent and variety of 
our points of contact, is Great Britain; and the diffi- 
culty in dealing with her is enhanced by the fact that in 
relation to us she is really a dual power—that is, Great 
Britain and Canada; and any irritation arising because 
of the deeds of the one is sure to react on our intercourse 
with the other. The, main question which has arisen 
between us and Great Britain during the last three years 
has been that of the Bering Sea seal fisheries, fisheries 
owned by Americans, operated in the interest of the 
whole civilized world, and at one time threatened with 
total extinction by the predatory acts of the Canadian 
sealers. To Canada the preservation of the seals was 
nothing. She cared only for the immediate benefit ac- 
eruing to her citizens by their destruction; and Great 
Britain, whose interests really were merely those of the 
rest of the world in the matter, was pledged to back up 
Canada’s pretensions. The interests of the United 
States, on the other hand, were the interests of civiliza- 
tion. We wish to preserve the seal herds for our own 
benefit, but incidentally this preservation is for the ben- 
efit of allmen. In this controversy the United States 
behaved with the dignified firmness and wise liberality 

that marked its dealings with Germany over the Samoan 
affair. An open rupture was avoided, while at the same 
time an agreement was concluded which allowed us to 
put a definite stop to the piratical acts of the Canadian 
sealers, and provided that the whole dispute should be 
settled peaceably and honorably by a board of neutral 
arbitrators. 

With Italy, the question that arose was of an entirely 
different nature, resulting from the lynching of a number 
of Italians in New Orleans in a time of civic disturbance 
and commotion. Here Americans were the aggressors, 
and our Government showed itself as prompt to offer sat- 
isfaction when its citizens had done wrong as in the case 
of Chile it afterward showed itself prompt to demand it 
when they had suffered wrong. Nevertheless on this oc- 
casion too, we made it perfectly clear that we acted as 





we did because of our sense of justice, and not through 
fear of any possible consequences. When the Italian 
Government, over-irritated by the injury its citizens had 
suffered, made demands which we could not grant, 
while the Italian press freely indulged in threats, our 
Government instantly took the position that we could 
yield nothing to menace, and that we were politely in- 
different to any hostile attitude our foes might take. 
Then when Italy had definitely abandoned this hostile™ 


attitude, and with it anyidea of obtaining from us aught | 


that we were not impelled to yield by our own sense of 
justice, we made reparation and offered indemnity for 
the wrong done. 

Soon after the opening of the Administration, a great 
pan-American Congress was held in Washington. Great 
good resulted from this, both in the way of bringing 
about a better understanding among the Governments 
that took part in it, and recognizing the great principle 
of arbitration as the proper method of settling inter- 
national disputes, thus lessening the chance of future 
wars, and also in paving the way fora closer commer- 
cial union. The immediate and tangible results of the 
policy then inaugurated and since successfully carried 
out by the President and his diplomatic agents, have 
been seen in the reciprocity treaties which have been 
successfully negotiated with Brazil and various West 
Indian Islands and Central American States, to the 
great benefit of American commerce. Commercial 
treaties inuring to the advantage of our industries have 
also been negotiated with the European nations with 
which our trade relations are closest. 

Of all the diplomatic incidents that have occurred dur- 
ing the term of service of the present Administration, 
however, the most important was the affair with Chile, 
an affair of the most serious character, which at one 
time threatened open war, and the successful settlement 
of which reflects the highest honor upon the Adminis- 
tration and upon the American people, which it so 
worthily represented. It should be a matter of keen re- 
gret to every American who wishes well to his country 
that a certain number of the opposition newspapers, 
especially in the Northeastern States, should have 
habitually and uniformly treated this Chilean affair as 
they had before treated the Samoan and Bering Sea 
affairs, in a spirit of the grossest partisanship, and with 
the most contemptible lack of all true American feeling. 
They showed no hesitation in playing into the hands of 
our open enemies, the Chilean aggressors, and of their 
abettors, the English residents in Chile and the English 
newspaper press of Britain, who, actuated partly by 
national prejudice and partly by trade interests, did all 
in their power to foment Chilean hostility toward the 
United States, and steadily excused and apologized for 
the Chilean acts of aggression. Not even the English 
press itself showed more bitter and unscrupulous men- 
dacity in traducing the actions of our Government and 
of its diplomatic and naval representatives in Chile than 
did these, I am happy to say comparatively few journals 
of the Northeastern States; and by the consistent malevo- 
lence of their utterances and their unwearying perver- 
sion of the facts, they have actually clouded the minds 
of many good people on this subject. 

It is safe to state in the most sweeping terms possible 
that throughout the controversy with Chile the United 
States was absolutely in the right and Chile absolutely 
in the wrong, and that the United States and its diplo- 
matic and naval representatives in all their actions 
affecting the Chilean Government behaved with a strict 
impartiality, with a dignity and moderation, and yet 
with a firm determination to uphold the honor of the 
flag which was beyond praise. The facts in the affair 
are briefly as follows: 

One of the revolutions, so deplorably common in the 
South American States, broke out in Chile and was at- 
tended by unusually bloody and desperate fighting, the 
Chileans being a fierce and brave race. Immediately 
upon the outbreak of hostilities, the State Department at 
Washington notified our Minister, Mr. Egan, that the 
United States would preserve an attitude of absolute 
neutrality; and at the same time the Navy Department 
issued most full and explicit orders to the commanders 
of our naval vessels on the Chilean coast to see that neu- 
trality was rightly observed, while protecting the rights 
of American citizens. Both our diplomatic and our 
naval representatives carried out these instructions to the 
very letter with the utmost fidelity. Minister Egan, in 
conjunction with the diplomatic representatives of other 
countries, including France and Brazil, at the request of 
some of the most prominent members, of the warring 
Chilean factions, sought to bring about a peaceable set- 
tlement of the difficulty, purely-in the interest of human- 
ity. The attempt failed. Mr. Egan in his conduct to- 
ward the two parties behaved with entire impartiality, and 
showed himself to be actuated, in every particular of his 
conduct, solely by a desire to uphold the honor of the 
American flag, and at the same time to render such serv- 
ices as he could in the name of humanity to the unfor- 
tunates who were threatened by the vindictive ferocity 
of whichever faction happenéd for the time to be upper- 
most. At one time, while the Presidential party was 
still in power, he was forced to extend the asylum of his 
legation to certain members of the Revolutionary party: 
and when the Balmacedists threatened to take these ref- 


would raise the American flag over his building, and 


shoot the first man who attempted to make forcible entry 
into it; he thus made practical proof of his willingness 
to risk death rather than see the flag dishonored by the 
surrendtr of the refugees who had trusted to its protec- 
tion. It is hard for a man with a particle of American 
feeling in him to read Mr. Egan’s action in this case 
without feeling his veins thrill. :. 

The Chileans, as a whole, are hostile toward foreign- 
ers; and, tho with many fine qualities, are a turbulent 


| people, with a peculiar hatred of Americans; and Minis- 


ter Egan was at times obliged to interfere on behalf of 

American citizens who were maltreated by the natives. 

In at least one case the authors of the maltreatment 

were identified with the Presidential party, then in 

power: and Mr. Egan, always on the alert to see that the 

rights of American citizens were fully observed, prompt- 

ly demanded and obtained reparation and apology. When 

the Revolutionary party triumphed he continued to act 

in the same way. Exactly as in the hour of frial he had 

let the threatened Revolutionary leaders find asylum in 

the American Legation, so when the Revolutionists were 

successful, he protected in the same manner various Bal- 

macedist officials from the cruelty of their foes. The 

Revolutionists dared not actually violate the American 

Legation; but they set spies all around it and harassed 

the Minister and the other American inmates in many 

different ways, and declined to allow the refugees to 

leave, demanding their surrender. Mr. Egan, supported 
cordially by our Government, refused point blank to al- 
low any such surrender, and insisted upon our rights 
with dignity, firmness and moderation. He was very 
properly continued in his position; and, but the other 
day, had the pleasure of receiving in person the promise 

of indemnity, given by the Chileans, to atone for the acts 

about to be narrated. 

During this period there were instances of friction 

with the Chileans with which Minister Egan had no con- 

cern. The first occurred in reference to the “‘ Itata,” a 

ship belonging to the ivsurgent party, which came to one 
of our ports, as was alleged by competent authority, 
with the purpose of violating the neutrality laws. Upon 
a prima-facie case being made out, it became our duty to 
seize her until the courts could pass on the question. 
This was done, and a United States officer was put in 
charge; but she made her escape, ran off with the offi- 
cial, putting the latter ashore some hours afterward; 
took on board a cargo of arms while in American waters 
(which she was thus abie to do only by committing this 
breach of arrest), and continued her voyage to Chile. 
Such a breach of arrest could, of course, not be per- 
mitted. One of our vessels followed her, and upon her 
arrival in Chilean waters she was promptly surrendered 
by the Revolutionary party, the acting Minister of Foreign 
Affairs for this party voluntarily taking this step as soon 
as he was made acquainted with the circumstances 
under which the ‘‘ Itata” procured her cargo and made 
her escape. It is thus seen that the Revolutionists them- 
selves instantly admitted the entire propriety and justice 
of the action of the United States in this ‘‘ Itata” affair. 
It is difficult to believe that, in spite of the fact that the 
equities of the case were thus plainly admitted to be with 
the United States even by those most intimately con- 
cerned in the matter, some of the more unscrupulous 
among our own party opponents at home should have 
actually had the audacity to represent this simple pun- 
ishment of contempt of judicial process as in some mys- 
terious way an act of hostility to the Congressional or 
Revolutionary party. 

Soon after the complete triumph of the Revolutionary 
party the most serious incident of all occurred. The 
Chileans were excited to the point of madness by their 
ferocious internecine strife, and their smoldering hatred 
for Americans was beginning to break into a blaze, 
fanned by the jealous rivalry of the English residents and 
representatives in Chile, and encouraged by thé’ worse 
than folly of those Americans who were persistently ap- 
pearing as apologists for the Chileans, whether from 
sheer lack of a proper patriotic spirit or from narrow and 
reckless partisanship. Two weeks after the final tri- 
umph of the Revolutionists, when ample time in which 
to restore order had elapsed, and when the other foreign 
war ships in port were granting their sailors the usual 
liberty, a portion of the crew of the American war ship 
‘‘Baltimore” was similarly allowed ashore. The men 
were unarmed, and behaved in a perfectly proper and 
orderly manner. Suddenly they were assailed by an or- 
ganized mob, several of the men were killed and others 
mishandled with circumstances of inhuman and revolt- 
ing brutality; and the police in many cases rendered 
active or passive assistance to the rioters. The most 
careful investigation has shown conclusively 
that the American sailors committed no act of 
disorder, and that the attack was wanton and unpro- 
voked, and due merely to the fact that the unfortunate 
victims wore the uniform of our Republic. ~Under these 
circumstances our Government made immediate demand 
for reparation. To this the Chileans at. first refused to 
accede, continually evading and seeking to delay any 
settlement. Our Government acted with the utmost 
patience and forbearance, granting all reasonable, and, 
indeed, some unreasonable, requests for delay; but it 
soon became apparent that forbearance was thrown 





ugees away by force he promptly notified them that he 


away. Theattitudeof many of the Chilean representatives 
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in public and military life, as well as that of the Chilean 
press, continued to be most hostile toward all Americans. 
The commander of one of our war ships in Chilean 
waters was obliged to give the Chileans fair notice that 
he would repel any attempted injury by force in order 
to save the flag from insult. The Chilean Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs, Senor Matta, actually issued a grossly 
offensive and impertinent open circular letter in refer- 
ence to the perfectly temperate reports of the President 
and Secretary of the Navy of the United States dealing 
with the affair. -At the same time that all reparation 
was thus refused, the American legation was practically 
put in a state of siege. The Chileans were without doubt 
encouraged greatly to adopt their attitude by the con- 
duct of the American newspapers so often alluded to, 
which persisted, not only in taking the side of the 
Chileans, but in roundly asserting that under no circum- 
stances would the United States go to war with Chile. 
These utterances amounted to putting a premium upon 
Chilean contumacy; and had there been a conflict it 
would have been more directly owing to the conduct of 
this portion of our press than to anything else, while 
for us to have yielded would have been an intolerable 
national disgrace and humiliation. 

Fortunately, however, the Chilean authorities them- 
selves at last became convinced of the falsehood of these 
statements that there need be no fear of war. From the 
moment when hostilities became possible, the Navy De- 
partment had been quietly preparing a thoroughly ade- 
quate naval force, working with an energy and success 
that argues well for the conduct of this department in 
any future crisis. So admirably was the work done that 
by the time affairs in Chile came to ahead the cooler 
statesmen of the country saw plainly that the United 
States had made ready a force amply sufficient to insure 
the destruction of the Chilean Navy, the bombardment of 
the Chilean forts, and the ruin of Chile’s foreign com- 
merce, as well as probably the rending from it of the nitrate 
ports which had been taken from Peru. All that was 
necessary was to show the Chileans that this force would 
be used forthwith, if there was not an immediate com- 
pliance with our just demands for reparation. Accord- 
ingly the President sent to the Chilean Government his 
ultimatum, andfour days afterward very properly sent 
a message to Congress explaining what he had done, and 
practically announcing that unless his demands were 
complied with immediately and fully by Chile there 
would be a war. The ultimatum to Chile was sent on 
January 21st; the message to Congress was sent on the 
morning of the 25th; the entry by the telegraph operator 
on the last sheet of the telegram containing Chile’s reply 
to the ultimatum, the original of which I have before me, 
shows that it was received at tbe telegraph station in 
Washington, at 6 A.M. on the 26th. 

This timely display of firmness, together with the 
knowledge of the effective preparations which had been 
made by the Navy Department, produced a change of 
heart in our opponents. The Chilean Government 
promptly replied to the ultimatum granting all that was 
asked. They withdrew the offensive Matta circular and 
receded without reservation from all the positions that 
they had taken. Finally, only the other day, they volun- 
tarily agreed to pay to our representative, Mr. Egan, the 
sum of $75,000, as indemnity for the lives of the sailors 
who had been slain by the Chilean mob. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the Secretary of State, by 
whom this agreement was made, is Sefior Errajurez, the 
same gentleman who, acting on behalf of the provisional 
Government at Iquique, had so promptly admitted the 
justice of the American position in regard to the ‘‘Itata.” 
No man was better able to judge of the rights of the 
case than Sefior Errajurez, and his action as regards both 
the ‘‘ Itata” and the sailors of the ‘‘ Baltimore ” show that 
the Chilean authorities who were best acquainted with. 
the facts were among the first to recognize the entire jus- 
tice of the American position. 

Throughout this whole trying controversy the position 
of Minister Egan and of the American naval officers, was 
misrepresented in the most scandalous manner by that 
small portion of the American press already alluded to. 
These papers actually went to the length of copying 
and distributing broadcast letters of various Chilean 
citizens which can be stigmatized only as gross and 
willful slanders, upon our representatives, and this 
apparently without so much as taking the trouble 
to inquire into their veracity. Every kind of accusa- 
tion against both Minister Egan and the American com- 
manders of the ships in Chilean waters was published. 
On the other hand, it would be unjust to accept these 
papers as representing the attitude even of their own 
party. The ‘heart of the American people is sound 
enough when it comes to dealing with a foreign foe. I 
fully believe that the majority, even of the Democratic 
opponents of the Administration were resolute in their 
purpose to hold up its hands in the Chilean matter; and 
I gladly bear testimony to the fact that this was the at- 
titude assumed by very many of the Democrats, includ- 
ing their most honored leaders, in Congress, and especial- 
ly of the Southern Democrats—such men as Senator 
Morgan and Congressman Blount, for instance, to men- 
tion merely men who, being on the Foreign Affairs com- 
mittees, naturally had their attention especially directed 
to our foreign relations. 

A careful study of the records of the State and Navy 
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Departments shows that the Administration not only en- 
joined the strictest neutrality upon its representatives, 
which neutrality these same representatives strictly 
obeyed, but also shows that the Administration did not 
trust blindly to its instructions being obeyed but did even 
more than was required of it, keeping a jealous eye on the 
action of its subordinates, and promptly telegraphing for 
full information concerning any case of alleged infringe- 
ment of the neutrality laws that was reported from any 
responsible source. The letters from the Department 
of State and from the Department of the Navy 
to their Government agents in Chile show that 
prompt inquiry was made as to the facts in each 
case of alleged wrongdoing; but in every case the accu- 
sations as far as any wrong to Chile was concerned, proved 
absolutely groundless. Thus, at the time of the killing of 
the sailors of the ‘‘ Baltimore,” the American authorities 
made a full report, showing that the attack was a wan- 
ton, unprovoked and deliberate piece of brutality. The 
Chilean authorities denied this, and our more violent 
factional opponents in our own country,accepted their 
denial as true. Yet we have now just received the re- 
port of the testimony taken in the Chilean court of in- 
quiry itself, and this practically corroborates in the most 
important particulars the original statements in the 
American report, showing that the conclusions reached 
and stated by our American officers at the outset were 
just and exact. 

Recently a paper was published in our press coming 
from a Chilean named Trumbull, a paper couched in 
grossly abusive language, and filled with the most slan- 
derous misstatements. Not only was this paper widely 
circulated, but its statements were accepted as true, and 
were used as material upon which to base editorials. 
Yet it was simply a tissue of slander, as regards Mr. 
Egan and our naval officers; and those who accepted its 
statements either did know this at the time, or ought to 
have taken the trouble to find out before adopting its 
contents as theirown. There was one very comic fea- 
ture of this paper. Mr. Trumbull was a fanatical hater 
of Mr. Egan for the very good reason that Mr. Egan had 
performed his duty in an able and upright manner. He 
therefore filled his paper with coarse abuse of Mr. Egan 
and with innuendoes against him, but ended by stating 
that Mr. Egan was so shrewd that he had been entirely 
unable to obtain any proof of his wrongdoing! 
In other words, the most unscrupulous opponent of Mr. 
Egan, tho willing enough to indulge in a foolish and ran- 
corous tirade against him, is forced to admit, practi- 
cally, that his conduct has been so admirable, under 
peculiarly trying circumstances, that it is impossible for 
his worst foes to find a scintilla of evidence against him. 
It is difficult to wish a stronger tribute than that thus 
offered to Mr. Egan. I was no friend of Mr. Egan’s 
original appointment; but he has acted as an American 
representative in a way that proves that he deserves 
well of all Americans, and I earnestly hope that his 
career in our diplomatic service may be long, and that in 
it he may rise to the highest positions. 

The only other important statement in the Trumbull 
letters was a revamping of certain old and malicious un- 
truths about our naval representative, especially Ad- 
miral Brown. It stated that Admiral Brown had prac- 
tically acted as a spy in the interests of the Balmacedists 
at the time of the final landing of the Congressional 
forces near the capital city, having steamed down to wit- 
ness the landing and then having returned and given in- 
formation of it to the Balmacedist authorities, thereby 
helping to bring about the needless slaughter of the final 
struggle. The statement is simply false from beginning 
toend. Mr. Trumbull either did know or ought to have 
known that it was false when he made it, and the Ameri- 
can editors who have copied it into their papers likewise 
must have known, or ought to have known, that they were 
copying and circulating a falsehood. Admiral Brown’s tes- 
timony on the subject is perfectly explicit, and is borne out 
by the testimony of another eye-and-ear witness, Captain 
Sampson, also of the United States Navy. This testi- 
mony shows that the first information that the American 
naval people had of the landing came from the Balma- 
cedists themselves early inthe morning of the day; that 
the Balmacedist admiral then told them from informa- 
tion he had himself previously received, not only about 
the landing of the troops, but as tothe number of troops 
that had landed, and even of the very names of the 
ships and transports. Thereupon, fulfilling his duty, the 
admiral steamed off to the spot where the landing was 
taking place, taking with him an officer of the German 
Squadron, but no other outsider, and that he returned in 
the evening; that-he did not give, and could not possibly 
have given the Balmacedists any new information, for 
the excellent reason already set forth, that he had 
obtained the information from them themselves origi- 
nally, and that not only the authorities, but the people 
at large, knew all the essential facts, at least ten hours 
before Admiral Brown landed again after his return 
from the point of debarkatior of the Congressional forces. 
Admiral Brown and Captain Sampson are men of the 
highest standing, and when they positively assert that 
such and such facts are so it would need the strongest 
testimony to overturn their statements. So far from 
such testimony having been produced, there*has not even 
been an attempt to produce it. Not one shred of evi- 





dence has been offered in support of the malicious slan- 


ders originated by Mr. Trumbull and various other 
Chileans, and circulated, to their own infinite discredit, 
by the English arid a few American papers. 

Trumbull’s summing up about Egan is: ‘I frankly own 
that his shrewdness has made it impossible to get any 
proof against him”; as extraordinary an admission as 
ever ended a slanderous attack. Most of the Trumbull 
letter is devoted to the deeds of an American consul, who 
is alleged to have speculated on the exchange, which is 
forbidden by consular regulations, altho not by those of 
some other nations; but these alleged misdeeds have no 
bearing on the complication between Chile and the 
United States. The only direct charge worth notice 
affecting our relations with Chile is couched in the fol- 
lowing language: 

“The United States Navy’s effective support was given 
to (Balmaceda) and his cause. On the afternoon of 
August 20th he (Admiral Brown) ran out to Quinteros and 
came back flying. He at once sent an officer to cable his 
cipher dispatch to Washington. That officer, Lieut. S. L. 
Dyer, at the same time handed ina dispatch for the New 
York Herald (which must have been read by the Inten- 
dencia, since it bears his signature, ‘ Viel,’ and a counter- 
sign to allow of its being forwarded), giving in plain Eng- 
lish, which he thoroughly understood, the result of the 
‘San Francisco’s’ observation. No one can gainsay this, 
or the fact that it establishes that the United States Navy 
effectually assisted Balmaceda to prolong his iniquitous 
reign.” ; 

In reference to this charge Admiral Brown made a de- 
tailed report, as follows: 

** At 9.30 A.M., on August 20th, I went on shore and, when 
near the Intendencia, met Major Herara, of Vice Admiral 
Viel’s staff, who speaks English perfectly. On asking if 
there was any news, he replied that the Opposition had 
landed in force at Quinteros at daylight, and that this fact 
was known to everybody. 

“To verify this statement, I went immediately to the 
office of Vice Admiral Viel, Intendente of Valparaiso, and 
on meeting him he informed me that it was true that a 
landing had been made at Quinteros, and that he had in- 
formed the President. He gave me the names of all the 
ships of war, transports and tugs, and said that about ten 
thousand men were in the expedition. I asked him if he 
was sure that a landing had been effected. He then de- 
tailed to me the facts. P 

‘‘T asked the Admiral what the Government was going 
todo to oppose the advance of the insurgents. He said 
that the Government forces had advanced, and that fight- 
ing would pro»ably take place to the north of the Aconca- 
gua River; that the insurgents would be attacked and 
driven back to their ships at Quinteros. He allowed me to 
look at the maps, and pointed out the location of the insur- 
gents at that time, and the routes which the Government 
troops would take. Ithen asked Admiral Viel if this in- 
formation was to be considered confidential, and he said, 
‘No; it is known to every man, woman and child in 
Valparaiso and Santiago.’ (This statement of Admiral 
Viel was subsequently, at my request, repeated by him in 
the cabin of the German flagship ‘ Leipzig,’ in the presence 
of Rear-Admiral Valois of the German Navy, and Captain 
Sampson of this ship. 

“We got under way a few minutes after noon (the 
engine-room log showing that the engines were started 
ahead at 12:03 P.M.) and steamed to Quinteros, a distance of 
eighteen miles. We made a turn around the bay and re- 
turned to Valparaiso, where we anchored at 4:50 P.M.” 

In short, Mr. Trumbull accuses Admiral Brown of 
having given Admiral Viel certain information on the 
evening of the 20th; and Admiral Brown responds by 
showing that the exact reverse was the case, and that 
the information was given to him by Admiral Viel on the 
morning of the 20th! 

This answer is absolutely conclusive until it is con- 
tradicted by proof. None of the papers who have 
adopted and made their own the statements in the Trum- 
bull letter have presented such proof, or have attempted 
todo so. If they have it in their possession let them pro- 
duce it; if not let them make frank and humble apology 
for the baseless slanders into which they were led by 
trusting to the Trumbull letter, with its foul attack upon 
the honor of the United States Navy. 

To sum up, then, io the Chilean affair the Americans 
were wholly blameless, and the Chileans the aggressors 
in a peculiarly brutal fashion; and the conduct of the Ad- 
ministration, of its diplomatic representative and of its 
naval representatives in Chile, have throughout the whole 
affair been beyond praise, and have nobly vindicated the 
honor of the American name. 

WASHINGTON, D. C, 

THE TERCENTENARY OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF DUBLIN. 


BY THE REV. J. H. BERNARD, D.D., 
FELLOW OF TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 








TuE ‘‘ College of the holy and undivided Trinity, near 
Dublin,” founded by her Majesty, Queen Elizabeth, of 
honored memory, attained last week to the respectable 
age of 300 years; and the opportunity thus afforded for 
feasting and speech-making was too tempting to be neg- 
lected by Irishmen, who, as all the world knows, are net 
averse to the pleasures of social intercourse. From 
every land representatives of learning and of science were 
invited to the birthday feast of Dublin College, and the 
distinguished gathering that has lately been assembled 
in the Irish capital testifies to the heartiness and good- 





will with which the invitaticns were accepted. It is on 
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occasions such as this that one feels the real free- 
masonry that exists between men of. letters; a touch 
of learning seems to “‘ make the whole world kin.” 
All the great universities of Europe were represented, 
as well as those newer seats of learning founded 
by British enterprise in the British colonies; 
Australia, Canada, India, even Africa, sent delegates 
bearing greetings of respect and congratulation. From 
the great Western Republic like marks of sympathy were 
not wanting; and we who live in Ireland had the privi- 
lege of making the acquaintance of some of those great 
scholars whom the young and vigorous universities of 
America have produced. To single out names for special 
mention would be invidious; but thecordiality of the re- 
ception afforded to the American delegates on the occa- 
sion when they came forward to present their formal ad- 
dresses of congratulation must, I think, have attracted 
the attention of every one who witnessed thescene. But 
haec hactenus. The readers of THE INDEPENDENT have 
probably had before this some account of the Tercenten- 
ary Festival, and it may, therefore, be more interesting 
to tiem now to hear something about the constitution of 
the university itself, and the methods of education 
adopted in Dublin. The original statutes of Trinity, 
Dublin, were modeled on those of Trinity, Cambridge; 
and from Cambridge several of the early provosts came. 
Some traces of this origin yet remain in the titles of uni- 
versity officers, and in the method of proceeding to degrees, 
as well as in the wording of such of the statutes as have 
survived the successive revisions to which they have been 
subjected. In certain formal phrases, too, Cambridge 
men may detect sentences that are familiar and remind 
them of their own venerable home. For instance, the 
Grace after meat, stili used daily in the Commons Hall 
of Trinity College, is based on a Cambridge form. It 
may interest American readers to have it in full: 


“Tibi laus, tibi honor, tibi gloria, O beata et gloriosa 
Trinitas. Sit nomen Domini benedictum,et nune et in per- 
petuum. Laudamus te, benignissime Pater, pro serenis- 
simis, regina Elizabetha hujus Collegii conditrice, Jacobo 
ejusdem munificentissimo auctore, Carolo conservatore, 
ceterisque benefactoribus nostris. Rogantes te, ut his tuis 
donis, recte ad twam gloriam utentes in hoc seculo, te una 
cum fidelibus in futuro feliciter perfruamur, per Christum 
Dominum nostrum, amen.” 


Of the benefactors commemorated in this grace, it 
must be confessed that Elizabeth, tho the foundress of 
the college, was not the most ‘‘munificent.” The 
revenues derived from her grants of land are but small, 
when compared with those which come in from other 
sources. Indeed, Trinity College, tho of royal founda- 
tion, is by no means so rich a corporation as is sometimes 
supposed, when the number of students to be provided 
for is taken into account. She has, it is true, over 
£30,000 per annum of endowment; but then she has over 
1,200 students on her books, whose fees do not bring in 
much more than another £30,000. And thus for £60,000 
a year, education has to be provided not only in arts, but 
in divinity, law, medicine and engineering. 

The most important respect in which Dublin methods 
differ from those pursued at Oxford and Cambridge is 
that residence in the college and attendance upon 
lectures are not regarded as compulsory for all students. 
Ireland is a poor country, and many men who desire and 
benefit by a university education could not afford the 
expense necessarily entailed by residence in college 
chambers, or even in Dublin lodgings. To meet their 
requirements, an arrangement was made many years 
since by which a student in arts is permitted to substi- 
tute an additional examination for any omitted term of 
lectures. Thus a man living in the country may come 
up to the university twice a year for examination, and go 
home again immediutely after the examination is over. 

_At the end of four years he is entitled, if he has satisfied 
theexaminers during his course, to proceed to the B.A. 
degree. This course is never recommended to students, 
as its adoption involves the less of what is perhaps the 
most valuable element of university education, viz., the 
personal intercourse with those of like habits and 
tastes, and the stimulus given to a young scholar by 
the encouragement and counsel of his professors. But 
still, for financial reasons, it is the only course open to 
many; and inasmuch as the number of examinations to 
be undergone by those who adopt it is double that which 
resident students have to face, it cannot be said to take 
away from the value of the degree, in a merely intel- 
lectual point of view. However, this only applies to 
** pass-students,” those who lack either ability or oppor- 
tunity to graduate in honors. For honor students 
residence in Dublin is, of course, a necessity, as itis for 
all those who join any of the four professional schools. 

Of these schools, the School of Medicine is the largest, 
and has been much improved of recent years. It is 
splendidly housed in a solid block of buildings, which the 
Tercentenary visitors to Dublin were pointed out at the east 
end of the College Park; and it is crammed with students 
in attendance upon the lectures of the medical professors 
all through the winter months. The Divinity School has 
been in existence ever since the foundation of the uni- 
versity, and the name of the first Regius Professor of 
Divinity, James Ussher, afterward Archbishop of 
Armagh, gave ita prestige at the outset which it has 

been the constant endeavor of subsequent professors to 


the Church of Ireland, in 1870, and the abolition of all 
religious tests in the university, the Divinity School is, 
nominally, in a different position from that which it 
formerly enjoyed. But practically it has changed little. 
The course in Divinity extends over two years, during 
the first of which lectures are given in Apologetics, the 
Philosophy of Religion and the Socinian Controversy, and 
during the second in the criticism and interpretation of 
the Bible, and in the Roman Catholic Controversy. Dur- 
ing both years students are required to receive instruc- 
tion and pass examinations in Greek Testament, in Eccle- 
siastical History, and in the principles of the Book of 
Common Prayer of the Church of Ireland. Hebrew is 
also a partvot the curriculum, and students have oppor- 
tunity for specializing in Syriac and Chaldee, as well as 
for the study of patristic literature. About seventy 
students join the school every year, of whom the large 
majority, on the completion of their course, seek service 
in the ministry of the Church of Ireland; .but others take 
orders in the sister Church in England. And, as the 
first year of the Divinity Course does. not deal with any 
matters as to which there are differences as to principle 
between the Church and Nonconformist bodies, Presby- 
terians and Methodists occasionally avail themselves of 
the instruction given by the professors. 
Training, aside from the professional schools, and look- 
to the constitution of the governing body of the college, 
the most noteworthy feature is the system of appvint- 
ment to fellowships. These are always awarded by 
competitive examination—one every year—and, when 
gained, are held for life. Many proposals have been 
made from time to time, to introduce some system of 
election to fellowships, which should dispense with a 
formal examination and have regard to the amount of 
original work done by the candidates in their various de- 
partments. But, in spite of the strain of these severe 
examinations, and the years taken up in preparation for 
them, involving sometimes permanent loss of energy in 
the successful candidates, it is felt by those who know 
most of the life of the college that the evils introduced 
by any new system would be far greater than 
those which can in fairness be laid to the charge of the 
present method of appointment. For one thing, job- 
bery and favoritism are absolutely unknown in the an- 
nual elections to fellowships; and it is much to be 
feared, in the present condition of things in Ireland, that 
were the automatic method now in vogue, of appointing 
on the result of a sum total of marks, abolished, many 
and serious evils would ensue, It is quite true, on the 
one hand, that it is unwise to make a young man work 
at a fixed course to the extreme limit of his physical 
strength for years before he is thirty, and thus distract 
him from original investigations while his mental 
powers are fresh and vigorous; but, on the other hand, 
it would be a sad day for Trinity College if any system 
of election were introduced by which her big prizes 
might be given to men on grounds of popularity, or 
politics or religion. Whatever position the University 
of Dublin occupies among the universities of the world, 
is mainly due to this one thing, that in a country where 
religious and political differences are so strongly felt and 
so materially influence elections in other institutions, she 
has ever asked, not what this man’s religious creed, not 
what is his political character, but what proof has he 
given of sound and accurate scholarship? This at least 
she has set before her as heraim; how far she has suc- 
ceeded in acting up to this counsel of perfection, must 
be left to others to say. ¥ 

The professors in the various faculties (with the ex- 
ception of the theological professorships, the appoint- 
ment to which rests with the senior fellows) are nomi- 
nated by the University Council, a body of sixteen, so 
composed as to represent all classes who are interested 
in the administration of the college. Cambridge has 
beenenticing away some of our professors lately; but 
when we remember what Cambridge did for us in the 
past, we cannot grudge them whatever we can give, tho 
it is toour own loss. Perhaps we may be able to retali- 
ate some day; but, meanwhile, it is a matter for sincere 
self-gratulation that the relations between Dublin and 
the sister universities are so cordial, as late events have 
shown them to be. 
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THE IMPENDING CHOLERA. 


BY CYRUS HAMLIN, D.D. 











In THE INDEPENDENT of July 2ist, there is an interest- 
ing article on the cholera from an ‘‘Anglo”-Indian Chap- 
lain who has passed through five cholera epidemics in 
India. I have passed through the same number in Turkey, 
and in closer hand-to-hand contact with it. On some 
points my experiences were so different from his that, 
considering it may become a practical question to us all, 
I will state them. 

1. Inever succeeded well with camphor alone, which 
he so strongly recommends. I tried it repeatedly in vari- 
ous ways. It was not sufficiently efficacious to meet a 


foe so powerful, The cholera in India may have been of 
a milder type. 

2. The writer says the antecedent diarrhea is not the 
cholera. Ifis the cholera just as much as the first fall of 
rain is a part of the approaching torrential shower. It 
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is not yet the rice-water discharge, so characteristic of 


may be a whole day, and you will find how suddenly it 
will change and your strength is gone. A few hours 
more, if nothing is done, a strange indifference to life 
and death ensues, and you will die as tho it were a com- 
mon every-day occurrence. 

To consider this antecedent, painless and slight loose- 
ness as anything Jess than the avant-courier of the 
cholera is to lose most precious time. Just then you 
may check it with almost infallible certainty and thus 
save yourself from a dangerous attack. If camphor is 
used at all with advantage it is in this state; but the 
surest remedy is a mixture of equal parts of lauda- 
num, tincture of rhubarb, and spirits of camphor— 
twenty-flve or thirty drops on a lump of sugar. If 
diarrhea supervenes, repeat the dose, with five drops ad- 
ditional. Thathas been tried in many hundreds, I may 
say many thousands, of cases with perfect success. 
Cholera makes its attacks in various forms. It some- 
times strikes suddenly with cramps and vomiting. An 
experienced English physician from India, who had 
treated the cholera in every form, recommended the fol- 
lowing for such cases. In the great cholera invasion of 
1865 it was found marvelously successful: Equal parts 
by measure of laudanum, tincture capsicum, tincture 
ginger, tincture cardamon seeds; thirty or forty drops in 
a little water, say two tablespoonfuls. It is intensely 
burning, but it will stop vomiting and cramps like 
magic. Prepare two doses. If the first is thrown off 
give the second as soon as the spasm ceases, It will never 
fail. 

Your correspondent says that cholera is never cured. 
That depends entirely upon what state of the disease he 
refers to. A patient in the state of collapse, pulse not 
apparent, tongue cold, features drawn in, indifference 
great, altho intelligence is not touched, is in a most 
alarming state and will probably die; but he is not hope- 
less by any means. You have a battle to fight, and must 
strip yourself to it. If after an hour’s use of all the 
known means you have gained nothing, you will have to 
give it up, or give yourself up. An hour’s work over a 
cholera patient is the most exhausting labor a man can 
perform; but I have seen many such recover. Men are 
living now who were in such a state twenty-seven years 
ago. Never give up while there is life, unless you per- 
ceive that sickening death odor that tells you all is lost. 
Then retire, wash up, change your clothes, take a tonic , 
and take anap. You will suffer no injury, and you may 
go at it again. 

Don’t handle the clothes from the sick and dying. Im- 
merse them in boiling water; don’t wring them with the 
hands; hang them out in the open air a day or two, and 
after that they never affect those who wash them. 

May God preserve us from all necessity of such pre- 
caution! 

LEXINGTON, MASss. 
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A TALK WITH MR. J. A. FROUDE. 


BY RAYMOND BLATHWAYT. 








WE drifted into a discussion on Cardinal Manning's 
curiously democratic attitude toward the end of his life. 
Mr. Froude remarked upon the apparent inconsistency 
of Imperial Rome being joined to Free-thinking democ- 
racy in the person of a man who had once been a Tory 
Anglican. ‘‘ Quite incomprehensible to me,” he contin- 
ued; ‘‘ I remember well, Carlyle in discussing democracy 
with me, said: ‘I would gather the crowds together; 
I would say, now, here on the one hand is Judas and on 
the other is Christ. Here is a black ball and here is a 
white one, now go and vote’; and then he shook his head 
and said: ‘When I am gone, if they ever read me, they 
will say Ihave given a considerable shove toward fierce 
Radicalism; and I fear it’s true? But at heart I think 
he had little sympathy with modern Radicalism, and 
none with its weak sentimentality. His strength of 
mind was owing to his Calvinism, tho at last he got to 
feel ‘I can only believe in a God who does something, 
and he does nothing.’ But that was only one of his 
spasms; he was very true to the old faith. He hated 
Darwinism.” 

As we sat at luncheon, Mr. Froude suddenly turned to 
me and said: “‘ Did Cardinal Manning ever tell you 
about our Metaphysical Society? Oh! he didn’t. Well, 
I'll tell you about it now. It was started many years ago 
by Tennyson and Knowles. Tennyson always wanted 
to prove that there was a future life. That was the 
origin of it, tho he never got it proved beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubt. There were thirty of us, representing 
every shade of thought and opinion—Manning, Ward, 
St. George Mivart (the scientific Catholic), Tennyson, 
Gladstone, Roundell, Palmer, Huxley, Tyndall, Ruskin, 
two or three Anglican bishops, myself, and others. We 
used to talk of the future life, of conscience, of God. 
We dined together regularly and then discussed. We 
lasted two years. We never once quarreled, tho we 
talked with the utmost frankness and plainness. I re- 
member once we discussed the possibility of miracles. 
I said there cOuld be no doubt as to their possibility, for 
there was a living miracle in the fact of such a society 
asours existing at all. And at all events, tho we never 
could agree, there was one good result. We had learned 
not to hate. Curiously enough neither Manning nor 
Gladstone impressed us with their powers of debating. 





the exhausting attack; but let it alone for a few hours, it 


Manning, of course, was blinded by his superstition. 
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Manning and Martineau, one of our most valuable 
members, presented a curious spectacle sitting together 
in perfect amity. But then Manning used to adit,” 
and as Mr. Froude spoke, I recalled how the old Cardi- 
nal more than gnce said the same thing to me, ‘‘ that 
there was greutexcuse for heresy nowadays; for,” said 
he, ** people have been born into it.” 

As we wandered about the pretty grounds, Mr. Froude 
now and again drawing my attention to some rare plant, 
and especially to the oranges and lemons which were 
growing in the open, we touched upon the new literature, 
and Mr. Froude acknowledged frankly that he did not 
know much about it. ‘Rudyard Kiplivg is sharp and 
clever,” said he, ‘ especially in his poetry. But I should 
think he had no real education. AlthoI said the other 
day in Scotland that young men should learn chiefly 
only those things which fit them for practical life, yet I 
do not think that any real scholarship is possible with- 
out a thorough knowledge of Greek. To be sure, Carlyle 
had none.” 

I asked him if he knew any of the present men of 
letters. 

**No,” he replied, rather wearily; ‘‘why should I 
trouble to know all these new people? They won’t live, 
After all, taking the whole of the last fifty years, Tenny- 


son and Carlyle, in my opinion, are the only two who 
will really live on and on. The people I have known are 
far more interesting than those of to-day. You will 
say,” he added, with a charming smile, ‘‘that that is an 
old man’s story; but I think it is true. Come and sit 
down here,” he continued, as he drew up two chairs in 
the veranda, whence we obtain a magnificent view of 
the great blue sea beyond. ‘‘Come and sit down here 
and Ill tell youabout some of the people I have known. 
At Oxford, of course, I knew all the Tractarians. 
There was my own brother, Hurrell; there was 
Kelbe, who never liked me; Pusey, of whom I was 
always fond. Then there was Newman, nothing of the 
Don about him. It was his vivid earnestness and intense 
reality that gave him his great influence over all us en- 


thusiastic young fellows. He was one of the most re 


markable men I ever met, tho Carlyle once did say of 
him that he hadn’t got the ‘ intellect of a rabbit.’ I quite 
own, however, that his intellect was not improved by 
Rome. Then there was Carlyle, of course. He was by 
far the most remarkable man I have ever known. So 
intense, none like him. No,” continued my host, in 
reply to a remark of mine as to the peculiarity of his 


phraseology—‘‘ no, he wasn’tin the least affected. Hi 


human relation between whites'and blacks; but the 
more you try to make them equal by legislation, the 
bitterer and stronger becomes the social prejudice. The 
feeling against color in the States has only arisen since 
slavery was abolished. I don’t in the least approve of 
the black vote; Carlyle was very angry with Disraeli on 
account of the Franchise bill. It is all part of the same 
thing, the disintegration of the old bonds, the doing 
away with the: old principles of authority. And look at 
all the rubbish that the so-called ‘ friends of India’ are 
advocating with regard to the government by the Babus. 
We shall lose India if we don’t look out.’ Babus—people 
who would be despised by their own people. But it is 
all this ridiculous sentimental Radicalism of these latter 
days.” And so, grumbling good-humoredly against the 
enthusiasms and the new ideas, the sentimentalities and 
the aspirations of the present day, we two passed down 
the old-fashioned streets, and so out of sight. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 


ee 


THE SCOTTISH GAELIC BIBLE. 


BY THE REV. G. LAWSON GORDON, 





THE cornerstone of the Reformation in Scotland was 
laid when, in 1548, by act of Parliament, the people were 
permitted to read the Holy Scriptures in their own lan- 
guage or in English. Of this permission diligent use 
was made; and hence, while in England the change of re- 
ligion was the work of a few leaders, in Scotland the cause 
of the Reformation of religion and manners was taken up 
and hurried forward (frequently against the will of their 
leaders) by the common people. Now a surprising fact 
—rendered all the more so by the heartiness of the 
masses in the revival of faith and true obedience—is 
that not until two hundred and twenty-four years after 
that act of the Scottish Parliament, did the Gaelic-speak- 
ing population receive the Bible in their own language. 
The Reformation had penetrated the Highlands; men of 
learning were not wanting; the ministers of religion 
were earnest, industrious and pious; and yet no great 
effort was put forth to place the truth in the hands of 
the people in their own tongue. The explanation of this 
anomaly must be found in the statement that translations 
of the Divine Word were accessible to ministry and peo- 
ple in such languages as they could tolerably well un- 


were so used, 
The Parochial School brought the English language to 
8 | every community in Scotland. The children learned to 


tian stores are given to the flames. From the tomb of 

Iona she awakes in Armagh. Mr. Russell is himself 

authority for saying that about the middle of last cen- 

tury she had no resting-place on the Green Isle; for ‘‘dur- 

ing the hundred years that preceded the era of O’Dono- 

van there was probably no one alive who could have cor- 

rectly translated a single page of the Book of Leinster.” 

This period was one of great literary activity among the 

Scottish Gaels. Whatmore natural than that during the 

time in which the great Celtic schools were in Scotland 

Scottish Gaelic should be the literary language of all the 

Ceitic peoples; and that when these schools were in Ire- 

land the Irish tongue should occupy the same position? 

Irish never was the vernacular of the Scottish High_ 

Jands, but for a long period it dominated Highland lit- 
erature. When, however, the people of Ireland ceased 

to yield leaders in Celtic culture, Scotland raised the 

fallen banner, resumed the use of her own language in 

writing, and obtained a leadership in literature with 

which she has not yet parted. From the decline of Irish 
influence, because of the death of Irish scholarship, to 
Macdonald’s *‘ Resurrection of the Ancient Language of 
Scotland” (a work which so beautifully deserved its 
name), the tendency is very evident in all Scottish Gaelic 
literature toward this resurrection. 

The Scottish version of the Scriptures, of course, dif- 
fers from the Irish; but Mr. Russell forgets to prove his 
charge that it is a ‘‘distorted form of Gaelic.” The 
translators have indeed exhibited a language far purer 
and more musical than the old. Take an instance at 
random, and permit me to place alongside of the others, 
the Roman Catholic Scottish version of the Rev. Cokin C. 
Grant, which conforms still more perfectly to the forms 
of Highland speech: 


IRISH. Scorrisa. C. C. GRANT. 

Ach tusa, dgladich Ach thusa, O Ach thusa, 6 
Dé, seachuin na dglaich Dhé, teich dhuine le Dia, 
neithese: agus o na nithibh sin: agua teich bhuatha so: 
lean d’fhiréuntachd, ‘lean fireantachd, agus lean ceartas, 
do dhiaghachd, do diadhachd, creideamh, 
chreideamh, do creidimh, carrantachd, 
ghrddh, d’fhoighid, grddh, foighidin, faighidin, 
agus do cheannsachd.'ceannsachd. . . . ciwineachd. 


. Noch fhoill- Ni, ‘na dmaibh A nochdas esan 
seochas na dm féin a dh’fhoill- ‘na amannan 
féin an ti ata sicheas an tia fhein, a tha 
beannuighe, eadhon, ta beannaichte,agus beannaichte agus 


writing was forged out of his intensity. He had a more 


derstand. The English and the Irish Gaelic versions | 2” ©?™”“ nie oat ae 


cumhachdach ’na cumhachdach, cumhachdach, 
donar, Righ na Righ nan righ Righ nan 
rightheadh & agus Tighearna righrean agus 
Tighearnd na nan tighearna Tighearna nan 
dtighearnadh. tighearnan 


real faith than almost any one I ever met. I'll tell you 
the last thing he ever said to me. It was only a short 
time before he died, andI had gone to say good-by to 
him. He whispered very feebly to me: ‘Ah! isn’t it 
strange that those people’—meaning,” explained Mr. 
Froude, ‘‘ the Powers above”—‘ isn’t it strange that those 
people should have sent so much trouble on the very old- 


est man in Europe ’—‘‘ which, of course, he wasn’t, 


added Mr. Froude, with a smile of reminiscence at the 


sad oddity of the scene; and then continued: ‘‘I said t 


him, *‘ Well, we don’t know their reasons,’ Carlyle at 
once replied, * Ah, well, it would be rash to say they 
have no reason,’ It was the last flicker of the old 
thought. It was very characteristic. He never spoke | in London in 1685. 
another word to me. I think his writings hereafter will 
be of immense value; they will give people something 


substantial to hold on to. 


‘*And then Stanley and Milman, the two Deans, were 


great friends of mine. Milman greatly disbelieved i 


ecclasiastical domiveering. Ican never forget his amuse- 


read English and to translate it into their own language. 
The larger part of the generation who did receive the 
Bible in Gaelic preferred to read and translate the English 
j Version. In my younger days in Scotland I frequently 
met old persons (between seventy and ninety years of 
age) who held still the same preference, and who, with 
an English Bible before them, could translate right along, 
without pronouncing one English word or making any 
evident pause of doubt or difficulty. A listener looking 
upon a Gaelic Bible would hardly discover a difference 
0 | between the extempore and the printed translation, with 
the exception of the use of synonyms, as briathar for 
focal, mar sin for mar an ceudna. 
The first edition of the Irish Gaelic Bible was printed 


” 


printed in Roman characters for the benefit of the Scot- 
tish Highlanders under the editorial care of R. Kirke. 


between the Old and the New Testaments—four in num- 
n 


ures, andof time. Kirke deserves credit for the zeal and 


In 1690 three thousand copies were 


An interesting feature of this edition is the tables inserted 


ber—of officers, of blood relations, of weights and meas- 


1 —Tim, 6: 11, 15. 
From these examples it will be readily seen that a per- 
son speaking Scottish and finding a book printed in Irish 
could, with very little practice, read it, pronouncing the 
words as in his own language and omitting words or 
parts of words not used therein. This is what was done 
from some pulpits of Scotland a century anda half ago. 
As the Lowlanders, who have been using exclusively 
King James’s Version for well-nigh three hundred years 
do not speak the language of that version, so the High- 
landers did not use Irish in their homes or gatherings, 
altho for about eighty years they did to a limited extent 
make use of Bedell’s Bible. 

We are told that in 1767 ‘“‘the dialect now known as 
‘Scotch Gaelic’ first made its appearance in print.” Mr. 
Russell would postdate the appearance of printed Gaelic 
by over a quarter of a century. Alexander Macdonald 
published his ‘‘Vocabulary” and Poems, and Duncan Ban 
Mackintyre issued his Songs, allin the language of the 
Highlands, before the printing of Stewart’s Bible. 


ment at the dismay he caused in Oxford by terming 
Abraham an Arab sheik. He was the first really to 
attempt to liberate the Bible. Stanley always found it 
difficult, as a high dignitary, to say all he really thought. 
He was a fine, pious, skeptical man. He was very fiery 
for Colenso. ‘ He is the only Bishop,’ he once said to me, 
‘who will be remembered a hundred years hence.’ 
Colenso again produced a great effect on me. I can 
remember he and I and Carlyle once walked in the Park 
together and Colenso very full of himself and his troubles. 
‘Poor fellow,’ said Carlyle when he had gone, ‘he mis- 
takes it for fame and he doesn’t know it’s rather an 
extended pillory he is standing on.’ Kingsley and 
Maurice were always dear friends of mine.” Then we 
talked of Agnosticism, which my host characterised as a 
humble and respectful attitude toward the Great Un- 
knowable, and which he said reminded him of a little 
boy who was telling stories before the Lord Mayor, and 
who, when the Lord Mayor asked him if he knew where 
little boys went to who told stories, replied, ‘No, I don’t 
know, and you don’t know; none of us knows.’ I should 
like to know what became of that boy,” added Mr. Froude 


faithfulness with which he performed his work. ae : in ili meadilions le of Scot 
pended to his transliteration a short vocabulary of Irish partially weee-gugiet _ Br cg + ial 
words used in the text which are unlike any used in land”; but not a vestige of proof of this assertion is 
Scottish Gaelic to designate the same thing (which ap- offered. On the other hand, if the people understood 
pendix would have been meaningless if the Scots at Kirke better than Stewart, would they buy and use the 
that time spoke Irish Gaelic). F j Ey 
By ~ a cma +e Dates by the first mentioned of the Psalms in meter which have fewest Irishisms, have 
the common people were put in possession of the truth, = rene orto ti f all is that the Scottish Gaelic 
and felt but slightly the lack of a translation into the Vv a ae iin peo agton wi “ pa ese 
vernacular. The first edition of the Scottish Gaelic trans- Se ee eee we ie tens pte te 
lation of the Rev. James Stewart, of Killin, was pub- betwern its readers and the irish people. ais eanlens 7 
lished in 1767. In arecent issue of Tux INDEPENDENT, Mr. | TP ly to = a ieee ae peo hon oe — 
T.O. Russell undertakes to say some very cruel things nase oft - eee nee ere presen 
of Mr. Stewart and of his son, of Luss, who were the Scottish Highlanders at home and abroad. Its translators 
pn See seine ian eapecially worked only for the glory of God, the salvation of souls, 
of the invention and imposition upon the people of Scot- and the dissemination of the Gospel of peace and love. 
land of a new language. The Scottish Highlander yields | ®!V®* JOHN, N.8., Canapa. 
to no one in honest ambition and high endeavor; but he ce 
must indeed be superhuman if, with the aid of one of his 
own sons and without sword or anathema, he can im- 
pose a new language upon a patriotic, freedom-loving 


He ap- 


parties to this new version. 


with a smile, 


there ?” ‘ 


‘* Weil,” I replied, with a good deal of hardihood, con- 
sidering my acquaintance'with some of the leaders of the 
new thought, ‘I really think, Mr. Froude, that in many 
ways they were happier, both in America and in the 
West Indies, in the old days of slavery; for tho, of 
course, the principle was infinitely wrong, the practice 


was often all that it should have been.” 


“ Precisely,” he replied, ‘In the old days there was a 





It is said of this version that its language was ‘only 


latter in preference to the former? Those versions also 





THE DR. SCUDDER CASE. 


BY THE REV. M. W. MONTGOMERY. 





people. In the name of the two noble and pious Stew- THE inside facts in the pitiful Dr. Scudder case ought to be 


arts, we beg leave to decline the compliment tendered 
‘What did you think,” said he, turning to me, ‘‘of | them. 


the ‘ Black’ question in the West Indies, when you lived The history of Celtic literature is one of purity and 


strength and self-sacrifice and greatness and untiring 
industry, rewarded only by grand catastrophes. Many 
times has the assassin’s knife and the Vandal’s torch been 
applied-to the life and the labors of Gaelic lore; but ever, 
with a vitality equaled only by truth itself, she has risen 
tonew life and fresh endeavor from the ashes where were 
buried beyond recovery all the treasures of her mighty 
past. Cut down at Anglesea, she reappears in fresh 


made known to the public. Dr. Henry Martyn Scudder, Jr.— 
for nine year a devoted and skillful medical missionary in India, 
recently a practicing physician in Chicago,a member of the Plym- 
outh Congregational Church, and a son of the honored Rev. 
Henry Martyn Scudder, D. D.—died in jail in Chicago, June 21st, 
1892, under indictment charged with the murder of his mother-in- 
law, Mrs. E. M. Dunton. , 

Underneath that brief statement lie facts that outrival any 
romance. Sicknesses, deaths, suspicions, avarice, wills, insanity, 
imprisonments, unutterable sorrows and cruel injustice to the 
living and to the dead—all these, in grim reality, are hidden 
under those few words. 

The newspaper reports charged him with administering poison- 








beauty at Iona, where first -her heathen, then her Chris- 


ous drugs to Mr. Dunton, his father-in-law; with forging a will of 
Mrs. Dunton, by which his wife was toreceive some $23,000 worth 
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of property more than by the first will; with the murder of Mrs. 
Dunton three days later by striking her on the head in her sick 
room: with an attempt to remove a tin box containing the two wills 
out ofa room where Mr. Dunton was lying on the day of Mrs. 
Dunton’s funeral; with feigning insanity as soon as charges were 
made; and with a finale of suicide. 

Mrs. Dora Scudder, the widow; Dr. Doremus Scudder, the 
brother; and the venerable and much. beloved parents, the Rev. 
and Mrs. H. M. Scudder, D.D., all of whom were in Chicago dur- 
ing the time of the alleged events, the parents residing with the ac- 
cused, deny all these charges in the most emphatic way possible, 
except that of the attempt to remove the tin box, to which act 
they attach ne moral blame. The case of the prosecution has been 
most extensively published, and many statements made and sus- 
picions aroused which would not bear investigation in open court. 
The family were not allowed by their attorneys to make state- 
ments for publication, and, as Dr. Scudder died before trial 
in court, the result has been that the Scudder side of the case has 
never been heard, and public opinion generally has necessarily 
inclined to the conclusion that he was guilty. 

It isto attempt to right this great wrong; to vindicate the truth 
of history; to prevent &n innocent and noble man from being 
confiemned without a hearing; to relieve in some small degree the 
aching hearts of this celebrated missionary family, who have had 
to be silent; and to give others the facts the learning of which 
have given me 80 much sad relief, that I have, entirely voluntari- 
ly, written these lines. 

In order that the readers of Ta& INDEPENDENT may know that 
this account truthfully represents the Scudder case I will insert 
here the following letter, from the brother and widow of the de- 
parted Doctor Scudder. 


“Rev. M. W. MonTGOMERY: 


“* My dear Brother: Mrs. Dora Scudder and I have ver ountaliz 
read and reread the article which you have so kindly written. 
We believe it to be entirely correct, and we can oupborise it asa 
fair statement of our side of this terrible trouble. If the Editors 
of Tae INDEPENDENT pony be oe — to publish the article, 
they will not only oe our f. under the greatest ob’ Seeetons, 
but they will also righting one a of the saddest of injustices. 


“Very fraternall 
” "Jonmnus ScuDDER.”’ 
“I entirely indorse the above. 


° Dora ScuDDER.” 

* Chicago, July 25th, 1892.” 

wvoctor Scudder had been a widower for one year and three-quar- 
ters when he was married in September, 1891, to Miss Dora 
Dunton. The Duntons lived very near the Scudder home; the 
family consisted of Mr. F. H. Dunton, editor of Spirit of the Turf; 
his wife, Mrs. E. M. Dunton, manager of that paper; and Miss 
Dora, whom they had adopted at the age of nine years. Miss 
Dunton was a worthy Christian lady, a member of Plymouth 
Church and a teacher in the Sunday-school, and also taught a 
Mission class in the Sunday-school of “ The Workers’ Church,” of 
which Dr. Doremus Scudder was the pastor. 

Mrs. Dunton was a peculiar woman. Possessed of decided abil- 
ity for financial management, and with many other good quali- 
ties, yet she was capricious, variable and intense in her moods; 
fretful from her long illness; and never recovered from her 

jealousy of Dora’s love for Doctor Scudder. After the marriage 
she would sometimes show toward him a petulance that almost 
amounted to an aversion; then again she manifested an atoning 
affectien for him which abounded in extravagant demonstration; 
getting him to drive her down town, making him valuable pres- 
ents, and, overcoming for the time her antipathy for any practice 
not homeopathic, would employ him to prescribe for her. Mrs. 
Dora Scudder testifies as follows: 

“Through it all, he was patience and kindness itself. Often 
after silently enduring these outbursts of her impatience, he 
would strive anew to please, and say to me: *‘ You must tell me 
what she likes so that Ican please her.’ And during the last 
weeks of her illness, when I fled to him all worn out by her 
reproaches and fault-findings, which were a part of ner malady, 
he would comfort me by saying: ‘Never mind, remember she 
is a poor, sick woman. She cannot help it. I am so sorry for 
her.’ * 

Mrs. Dunton had been more or less ill for eighteen months 
with heart disease, liable to carry her off at any moment. Know- 
ing this she made a will on March 8ist, 1891, bequeathing some 
$23,000 worth of her property (the whole estate officially ap- 
praised at $48,000) to relatives; the Spirit of the Turf to her hus- 
band in fee simple, and the balance to him during life, then to go 
to Mrs. Dora Scudder. Later on she often said she was going to 
make a new will, that she might make some changes in her be- 
quests, 

In January, 1892, she rapidly grew worse. Two days before 
her death she sent word to a friend that she would probably not 
live a week. Three days before her death she made a second will 
in which $15,900 worth of real estate, which by her first will had 
been given to relatives, was now instead given to her husband 
during life; then to go to Dora, while the family home,valued at 
$8,000, which under the first will was to go to arelative was now 
bequeathed te Dora, with the added request that she care for her 
father personally during life. The charge is that Dr. Scudder 
destroyed the second will and substituted a forged will. 

During Mrs. Dunton’s illness, Mrs. Dora Scudder would go to 
her mother each morning and remain during the day, until she 
was herself taken sick and remained in bed for ten days. On 
February 6th, Dr. Scudder told his wife that her mother could 
not live much longer and thought she better go to her the earilest 
moment that she felt able, lest she might never again see her 
alive. The next morning Mrs. Scudder went from her own sick bed 
to that of her mother’s, and remained night and day until Mrs. 
Dunton’s death, two weeks later. Mrs. Scudder soon found that 
her husband also was becoming ill; was sleepless by night, nerv- 
ous by day, and leaning upon her for sympathizing strength. 

The Dunton house had three floors, viz.: basement, containing 
dining room and kitchen; parlor floor, and second floor; the 
front room on the second floor was Mrs. Dunton’s sick room. 

On Saturday afternoon, February 6th, some men against whom 
Dr. Scudder had taken judgment, caused his arrest on a charge of 
an assault with a revolver, and he gave bonds. The family deny 
the charges utterly; say that he never carried a revolver; that 
the only one he had was too large to carry, and even this was at 
home in its usual place on that day. On the same afternoon, by 
a curious and icious coincid , a disreputable evening 
paper (since defunct) published a slanderous article about 
Dr. Scudder; and.a large extra force of newsboys were sent out to 
hawk that issue in the vicinity of Dr. Scudder’s home. So little 
credence was given to the story that not one of the Sunday morn- 
ing papers alluded to it. For two weeks Dr. Scudder had been al- 
most without sleep and had severe headaches. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, with the blackmailing experiences of Saturday 
afternoon and growing malad % that he did not sleep a moment 
that night. 

Thus the morning of Sunday, February 7th, found the Scudder 
and Dunton families. The weary bride of only five months was 
earing for both father and mother who were near unto death, 
painfully solicitious about her half-sick and tortured husband 

upon whom a horrible and fatal malady was stealthily creeping, 
which her anxious heart strangely and dimly foreboded. Here 
let Mrs. Dora Scudder’s own words tell the story: 














“Before detailing the events of Sunday, let me say 
a few words concerning my husband’s health. From 
the time of our engagement he seemed oppressed with 
the idea that he could not live long. After our 
marriage I noticed that his usually cheerful manner would be 
clouded now and then by times of great despondency. At these 
times he would often say tome that he feared, if some serious 
illness or trouble came, he would lose his mind; but I always 
scouted the idea and tried to cheer him out of his sober mood. 
He would speak of death, and would allude again and again to the 
ease of producing his own death; told me how he had never been 
the same man since his return from India; that his uncle was 
insane, also an aunt; it was in the family; ‘and my head feels 
very queer sometimes.’ After December all these symptoms in- 
creased and began to be accompanied with sleeplessness. Even 
my mother noticed it. His worry over the malicious persecu- 
tion in the pressand his arrest on Saturday afternoon became al- 
most agonizing. He went home on Saturday night but did not 
sleep a wink All night. For weeks he had been complaining of a 
growing headache, and that night this increased. 

“Early Sunday morning, about ten minutes to eight, he came 
over to Mamma’s, entered by the basement, left his bag in the 
dining room, and went up to the back parlor, where he sat with 
his heavy overcoat on and fur collar turned up, complaining that 
he felt cold, altho the house was very warm. He had before been 
looking so pale and shaky that Celia Wallace, the young gir! that 
my mother had cared for so long, had remarked it anxiously to 
me. He told me that he was ill, had not slept, could eat no break- 
fast that morning, and had come over to have me comfort him 
before he went out to fill two medical engagements. My heart 
went out to him asit never did before, he looked so badly and 
seemed so weak. I set a chair on which to put his feet, and he 
sat there without seeming to think or care for anything. Papa 
was in the back room, where I had been attending him all the 
morning until my husband came, when my time was divided be- 
tween them. I was with my husband, in and out, three or four 
times, smoothing his brow and soothing him with loving words 
and caresses. 

“T went down to my breakfast, leaving the hall door open as 
usual (all the inside doors of the house were always left open), 
stopping on the way to talk again with my husband. Bettie and 
Celia were with my mother, as we were careful to have her never 
left alone night or day. They had taken up her breakfast, and I 
went down tothe basement, through the dining room into the 
kitchep, and began talking with Hannah, the servant-girl, when 
Bettie came in fairly fuming, and sputtering Swedish in a quick, 
sharp tone. Almost immediately Celia also burst into the kitch- 
en, returning Mamma's cup of coffee. Mamma’s querulousness 
had produced an altercation upstairs, and the girls came down 
much agitated. Celia afterward told me that on reaching the 
parlor hall my husband came out of the parlor, having heard the 
altercation upstairs, and asked what was the matter. ‘Oh, she’s 
wild,’ Celia had replied. Celia had hardly reached the kitchen 
before Mamma was heard to scream. There was but one sharp, 
piercing shriek, followed by the sound of some one running up 
the stairs. There was no succession of screams, nor any outcry 
of words whatever. 

“* Run, Hannah,’ I said, I following. Harnah had only had time 
to enter the room and put her arms about Mamma before I was 
there. Mamma was lying on the floor with a crooked cut three- 
fourths of an inch long on her nose between her eyes; another 
ugly jagged cut on her head beginning at the edge of her hair and 
running back about three inches—having the appearance of hay- 
ing been scraped upward. When I reached the door my husband 
was in front of her with his overcoat on, as I had left hima 
moment before, had his syringe out and was uncorking a bottle 
togive her a hypodermic iajection to still the pain. I stepped in 
past him and saw the horrible sight; stooped down, saying: ‘ Poor, 
poor Mamma.’ As the doctor was going to treat her, Mamma 
said in a petulant tone: ‘Go away, Dr. Harry.’ ‘Just a minute, 
just a minute,’ I murmured, as he inserted the needle, which 
bent because of the toughness of the skin or the unsteadiness of 
hishand. Mammaalso said to Hannah, in a very pleasant tone: 
‘Help me up,Hannah,’ and said the same to Dr. Bassett when he 
camein. My husband told me afterward that when he heard 
the shriek he ran up to Mamma’s room; that Mamma was wildly 
throwing herself about and then fell forward out of her chair, 
face at the foot of the marble table just by her chair. This is the 
fall that I thought must have broken her glasses (afterward 
found broken and bloody) and cut her nose. Then he said she 
raised herseif and he tried to help her; but she pushed him off and 
fell to the floor; then she got up with his help, and pushing him 
off again fell a second time. It could not possibly have been 
more than one minute that my husband was alone with Mamma. 
When we were washing up the blood, I saw bloed on a handle of 
the chiffonnier, adash of blood splashed up from the left corner 
of the chiffonnier, as if it had spurted up, and then it was 
streaked down in six or eight places. ‘There is where she must 
have fallen,’ I said to Dr. Leavitt, and told Hannah to wash it 
off.” 

The other details are not essential; the hurried sending for two 
physicians and their prompt response; the tender care for the 
patient; the washing up of the blood; Dr. Bassett’s proposing to 
give an injection, but, learning that one had been given by Dr. 
Scudder, did not; Dr. Scudder’s absence for a few minutes and 
return; the watching by the bedside until Mrs. Dunton died at 
3:30 P.M. on that day. 

On the following Thursday Mrs. Dora Scudder accompanied 
the remains of her mother to Janesville, Wis., where they were 
interred; and returned home that evening to her husband and 
father, both of whom were sick. It was on this sad Thursday 
evening, February 25th, that Dr. Scudder began to show alarming 
symptoms of mental derangement; and it wason this same 
Thursday afternoon that he sought to carry atin box containing 
Mrs. Dunton's wills out of the room where Mr. Dunton lay. 
Upon being asked afterward by his wife whether he did so and 
why, he would look wildly upward and around on both sides of 
the room, and then say sometimes one thing and sametimes an- 
other; that he wanted to see what was in the will; that he did not 
know that he did so; that he did not know he was doing 
anything out of the way, etc. In answer to his brother Doremus’s 
questions about it the next day, he then also answered inconsist- 
ently: “ I wanted to put it in a safe place;” “I didn’t take it:” ‘‘ I 
was afraid that woman would take it;” referring to the relative 
whose expectations had been disappointed by the second will. 
Dr. Doremus Scudder states also that his brother's conduct with 
this tin box and his inconsistent talk about it afterward, were 
clear evidences of insanity. 

It must be remembered that Mrs. Dunton had freely conversed 
with him about the disposal of her property, and told him that 
she would make provision for his wife; that at Mrs. Dunton’s re- 

quest he had had her second will copied on a typewriter; that he 
had witnessed the will; and that as-a kind and true son he felt 
the same freedom as one of the family to guard more carefully 
the wills in which his wife was deeply interested. But suppose 
the wills had been carried off by other hands during thatday 
when Mrs. Dunton was sick in bed, the daughter absent all day 
at the funeral, the house in the hands of servants, and he there 


unwell but able to walk about; would not everybody then have 
severely blamed him for not being more watchful? In asane 
condition, these are the natural excuses for his unwise conduct; 
but on that same evening his insanity developed so violently that 
even his wife and parents could no longer look on the hope{ul 
side as to his state of mind; and it is the deepest cruelty and in- 
justice not to permit his deranged condition to throw a veil over 
whatsoever indiscretions occurred with the tin box. 

Dr. Doremus Scudder says: ‘“* My brother began to be violent on 
Thursday evening, February 25th. On Friday morning my 
father sent me a note saying: ‘Harry is insane; come over as 
soon as possibile.’ I went; and before I had been in his room five 
minutes I was convinced that he wasreally insane. Dr, H. M. 
Lyman was called. He had never been the family physician but 
was called as a specialist in mental diseases. This was before 
any one accused or suspected my brother of such a thing asa 
crime, Dr, Lyman advised his removal toa private asylum for the 
insane; and on Friday,February 26th, I made arrangements to have 
him taken to an asylum on the following Monday, February 29th. 
When Monday came, however, he wasa little better, and his wife 
was so reluctant to have him taken that we waited. He grew 
worse on Tuesday, much worse on Wednesday, and that was the 
day the officers came and arrested him. Drs. Lyman and Moyer 
said that it was unsafe to remove him, and the officers remained 
at the house with him. On that Wednesday night he grew so 
violent that we dared not longer keep him in the house, He claimed 
that his wife and his father were in a conspiracy against him 
and threatened them with violence. Dr. Lyman recommended 
his immediate removal to the Detention Hospital, and this was 
done.” 

Dr. Doremus Scudder further states that from his brother 
Harry’s explanation of the occurrences on that morning of Mrs. 
Dunton’s death, and from all the facts accessible, he believes the 
following to be the true story: 

“The invalid chair in which Mrs. Dunton was sitting at the 
time of the accident was so out of repair that when the occupant 
would lean too much forward she would be likely to fall out. As 
Mrs. Dunton’s bad spells with her heart came on usually with 
angina pectoris, so on this morning she was suddenly seized with 
one of those sharp pangs which caused her to scream. Dr. 
Scudder hastened from the parlor up to her room and found her 
throwing her arms about wildly, as if in great pain, and falling 
forward out of herchair. In falling, her nose struck the project - 
ing leg of the marble table which stood very near. When Dr. 
Harry attempted to help her up she pushed him away (she had 
been doing as strange things all that morning), fell again, this 
time striking the top of her head near the forehead against the 
square brass handle of the chiffonier, making a rough cut as she 
went down. She again tried to rise and he to assist her, and she 
again pushed him away and fell the third time, striking her head 
upon the floor. This last fall, to one of her age and in her condi- 
tion (her weight at this time being about 180 pounds) was, of 
itself, sufficient to be the immediate cause of her death. 

In The Inter-Ocean, March 16th, Dr. Leavitt is reported to have 
testified that he believed a much slighter accident than the fall 
which Dr. Scudder said she had sustained, might easily have 
caused death to one in her condition. Mrs. Dunton’s glasses, 
which she was wearing on that morning, were found upon the 
floor bloody and one glass broken; blood was found also upon the 
chiffonier, on one of its handles, and in streaks below the handle 
on down to the carpet, through the carpet, and a stain on the 
floor yet remains. When one of the other physicians had arrived 
Dr. Scudder went hastily to his home, hurriedly entered the par- 
lor, talking wildly to himself, and began walking excitedly to 
and fro. He acted so strangely that his little son said: ** Papa, 
what is the matter with you?” The doctor replied that he should 
go and tell his grandfather that Mrs. Dunton had fallen and seri- 
ously injured herself. After a few minutes he went downstairs 
to his case of medicines, remained a few moments, and then re- 
turned to the Dunton house. After Mrs. Dunton was cared for 
and they were clearing up the room, Mrs. Dora Scudder re- 
marked, in the presence of the doctors and others, that her 
mother must have fallen against the chiffonier where the blood 
had trickled down; and all present seemed to consider that as 
the natural and satisfactory explanation. In a few minutes Dr. 
Scudder returned, and one of the physicians asked him how the 

ident h d. He gave the same account here given, and 
afterward related the story to me in exactly the same way. He 
then left the house the second time and made his professional 
calls. 

“For a whole week afterward no other suggestion about the 
accident entered any one’s mind, much less any thought of vio- 
lence. The physician gave a burial certificate that she died of 
heart disease, the disease for which he had attended her a long 
time.” 

One week passed peacefully by after the death of Mrs, Dunton 
before any member of either family, friend or foe, breathed a 
suspicion of murder. It would seem that the then clearly devel- 
oped insanity of Dr. Scudder was already a cup of sorrow suffi- 
ciently bitter to press to the lips of the young wife, the anxious 
brother, the aged and sorrowing father and mother. But they 
had as yet scarcely tasted of their cup of woes unuttérable. The 
Scudders allege that the relative who was disappointed by the 
second will, after remaining one week at the house with Mr. Dun- 
ton, started the suspicions of forgery, murder and feigned insan- 
ity, and worked up the circumstances into such a light that the 
formal charge of murder was finally made, based chiefly on the 
testimony of the servant-girl,Hannah,who was the next one after 
Dr. Scudder to reach ‘Mrs. Dunton’s room after the scream. 
Hanna testified that she saw Dr. Scudder striking Mrs. Dunton. 

It is not necessary to judge the course of the disappointed 
relative and others uncharitably. Dr. Scudder’s growing malady 
had without doubt led him to do things which, when viewed 
from the standpoint of one who did not know of his diseased 
brain and who was under keen disappointment, naturally 
awakened suspicion; and these once aroused grew and multi- 
plied, then finally strengthened into a conviction which cannot 
now see the weakness of the case against him nor the over- 
whelming force of the aquitting evidence. 

On Sunday, February 28th, the suspicions were thrown out that 
Dr. Harry Scudder had murdered Mrs. Dunton; on Monday it 
was said that he forged the second will; on Tuesday the legal 
charge of murder was made; on Wednesday he was placed under 
arrest in his own home, where he was lying too ill and insane to 
admit of removal with safety. The next day the ten daily news- 
papers of Chicago took up the case. AZolus let loose the winds; 
the world was full of the terrible stories. Blaming headlines an- 
nounced murder, forgery and feigned insanity. His malady was 
scoffed at; his removal from the Detention Hospital demanded; 
the courts so ordered; he was taken to the common jail and con- 
fined in asmall cell behind iron bars. To add tothe’ crushing 
sorrow of the friends, the patient now violently attacked his 
father and refused to see his stricken wife. 

The evidence of Dr. Scudder’s insanity is ample. The testimony 
of Dr. Henry M. Lyman, of Chicago, is itself sufficient to all who 
know his honored name. His father was a foreign missionary ; 
he is a member of Union Park Congregational Church. For 








nearly half a century he has honored his profession and his city. 
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For many years he was the professor of nervous and mental dis- 

eases in Rush Medical College, Chicago, and now holds the high- 

est position in that institution. He has long been an expert in 

pose y cases. An abstract of his testimony at the inquest is as 
Ws: 

“I have known’Dr. Scudder some four or five years; not inti- 
mately. I was called to see him at his house before his arrest 
and after the death of Mrs. Dunton. I visited him as I would any 
other sick person, knowing nothing of any antecedents or of any- 

thing having happened in the family. I found him in bed pre- 
senting a wild and excited appearance, with a very much flushed 
face, evidence of what we call cerebral congestion; rapid, feeble 
pulse. He was manifesting peculiar movements of the head, 
every little while turning his head toward the left. I was told 
that this tendency had been observed for some time previously. 
I learned that he was suffering from sleeplessness and hallucina- 
tions of hearing voices speaking to him, whispering in his ear. 
This denoted a deranged condition of the brain. There was noth- 
ing about his condition suggestive of remorse, or guilt, or regret 
for anything. He said he was not sick; felt perfectly well. I told 
him he was sick; must stay in bed and take some medicine. That 
was my first visit. It wasmy opinion he was insane. 

“TI was requested to see him again in the course of two or three 
days and found that he had not taken any medicine; had refused 
to take it; said he was not sick and would be all right in a little 
while. After this visit I was called upon again and was told that 
he was worse; having very bad sleepless nights; acting in a very 
strange way; was acting violently toward his wife, and intracta- 
ble in his family. I told his brother who called upon me that 
there was no use in trifling in this way; that he ought to be sent 
to an insane asylum. I visited him again while he was under 
arrest, and at his house, and found him in much the same con- 
dition. 

“T was present at the autopsy; saw all the specimens. At dif- 
ferent points the membranes that cover the top of the brain con- 
tained patches of inflammatory thickening and exudation. There 
was adhesion of these membranes to the cortex of the brain. 
These “‘ patches’’ were places where the membranes were thick- 
ened. so they looked as tho they were patches sewed on or fastened 
on to the natural and healthy portion of the brain. This denoted 
inflammation of the membranes and would cause derangement 
of the mind, and a condition of things, that, in many cases, would 
lead to insanity and produce insanity. 

“The heart was in a state of disease; there had been a chronic 
diseased condition of some portions of the heart; in fact a gen- 
erally diffused disease of the heart and the blood vessels con- 
nected with the heart. The spinal cord also was diseased; dif- 
ferent points showed that there had been inflammation there at 
some previous time. The condition of the vessels of the coronary 
artery of the heart was sufficient to account for sudden death. 
My opinion is that his death was caused by disease of the heart. 
I do not think he could have died of an opiate; there was no evi- 
dence that he had taken narcotic poison. In severe cases of sun- 
stroke there is a very considerable danger of insanity as the final 
result.” 

Dr. Lyman also gives to me the following additional statement 
for publication: 

**When I first saw Dr. Scudder he was in an excited and 
irrational condition and there was evidence of disease of the 
brain and nervous system. After his removal tothe jail, where 
he was placed in a dark aud quiet cell, he began to improve; his 
condition became very much more calm, tranquil and rational 
than before, so that after a time the casual observer would not 
perceive any special evidence of disease; but careful investiga- 
tions still indicated the existence of deep-seated disease of the 
brain and of the spinal cord. In this condition hhe continued 
until his sudden death; a mode of death which is not very 
uncommon with patients who suffer with such diseases of the 
nervous system. It wasone of those cases of slowly developing 
mental disorder produced by sunstroke in India years before. 
Such mental derangement exhibits itself not so much in the con- 
versation and ordinary behavior as it does in a charge of charac- 
tar,temper and conduct. It isa change that is the usual basis 
and explanation of those moral transformations that are some- 
times witnessed in persons who, through life, have been charac- 
terized by everything that is honorable and upright, but who 
finally astonish the world by some exhibition of depravity, 
followed in a not long period by theirdeath. In this case the de- 
pravity was exhibited by the threatened violence toward his wife 
and the attack upon his father while in jail. He died in just the 
way patients thus affected do die.” 

Dr. James G. Kiernan stated that Dr. Scudder impressed him 
asaninsane man, due to either injury to the skull or to sun- 
stroke. His opinion was that he died in an apoplectiform attack. 
Long before the death of Mrs. Dunton he was of the opinion that 
Dr. Scudder wasinsane. He had declined a retainer offered by 
the prosecution in this case because he believed that Dr. Scudder 
was insane. 

Dr. Marshall D. Ewell, professor of Medical Jurisprudence in 
the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor, was present at the 
autopsy and concurred in the opinions which had already been 
expressed by Doctors Kiernan and Lyman. 

The above-named expert physicians at the autopsy conclude 
their report, concurred in also by the Coroner’s physician, Doctor 
Hektoen, by saying: ‘The evidence would therefore lead us to 
the opinion that these changes are the result of a tenia disease 
sufficient to produce insanity.” 

Rev. F. W. Gunsaulus, D.D., pastor of Plymouth Church, has 
said to the family substantially as follows: That some time before 
Mrs. Dunton’s death Doctor Scudder called at the pastor's study 
looking so wildly and talking so strangely that Doctor Gunsaulus 
feared personal violence. When Doctor Scudder left, his pastor 
was greatly relieved and upon reaching home told his wife that 
he was convinced that Harry Scudder was insane. When the 
trouble came he went to Mr. Dunton’s house and begged him to 
have mercy, for Harry Scudder was insane; that he personally 
knew him to be insane. 

A Chicago druggist says: 
Scudder’s peculiarity of manner and singular combination of 
drugs; would fill none of his prescriptions without the closest 
scrutiny. He would suddenly stop conversation even in the mid- 
dle of a sentence and later resume on entirely another subject. I 
soon began to consider him of unsound mind. When the charges 

were made against him, wife and I at once said he was insane.” 

A prominent Chicago business man states: ‘“* Dr. Scudder would 
while conversing suddenly glide off on a totally different sub- 
ject; when meeting friends would sometimes smile and again 
stare and not speak. His peculiarities so impressed me wken we 
were going to take a train that I became alarmed for his safety 
and watched him while the cars were passing. I told others that 
I believed him crazy, and when he was arrested I went to Frank 
Walker, the prosecutor, and begged him not to prosecute, as Scud- 
der was insane.” 

A lady who has been intimate in Dr. Scudder’s family for six 
years, and who often worked for the first Mrs. Scudder days at a 
time, states that Dr. Scudder was very kind in his family, and the 
home was a very happy one. She says that recently he often 
seemed to be laboring under some trouble that worried him, and 


“TI was always struck by Doctor 


he grew to be peculiar. On December Ist last she borrowed $30 of 


him; only eight days after he sent her the following postal card: 


“Your note for wi 
month I shall be ob to aive it thetearges séieinameetiann to 

k reine necessary legal steps to enforce ek mo 

ours in haste, H. M. ScupDER.” 

Much surprised and displeased she went to him, and asked 
why he wrote her such a postal. He asked what she 
meant; said he had not written her any postal; that she 
could not produce a card from him. Upon seeing the card in his 
own handwriting, the tears came to his eyes, and he said: “ I 
have no recollection of writing that card. Do you owe me any- 
thing? Pay when you get ready; and if you get another such card 
from me tear it up; don’t let anybody see it. I did not know that 
I wrote that; I did not intend to do it. I don’t mean anything 
there is on that card. It is as new to me as tho it had never been.” 
She made up her mind then that he was not in his right mind. 

Dr. Doremus Scudder states; “The foundation for my brother 
Harry’s malady was laid when he was in India; he was at that - 
time confined to the bed for some days. He was insane without 
question during the week of Mrs Dunton’s death. Harry de- 
veloped suicidal tendencies as early as November, 1891; had delu- 
sions of persecution; thought two or three men were following 
him to slander and blackmail him. About two weeks preced- 
ing Mrs. Dunton’s death, Harry said to his mother that he was 
often tempted to cast himself under the car wheels.” 

Dr. Scudder’s malady developed by slow degrees according to 
the natural course of that disease. It changed his manner and to 
some extent his character. He gradually changed to being by 
spells melancholy, irritable, queer; and particularly in money 
matters, sometimes quarrelsome over even small matters, and 
perhaps on the same day very liberal in matters of much more 
value. Physicians testify that these were the natural symptoms 
of his disease. But the public did not know this, and his unac- 
countable conduct alienated many of his friends—friends whom 
he so much needed when the pitiless fury of the storms within 
and without burst upon him. Even his own family did not 
know that this disease was creeping along his spinal cord and 
over his brain. He knew himself better than others knew him, 
he felt the “ strange feeling in his head”; he saw this approach- 
ing shadow; he talked freely about it only to wife and mother, 
and to them only in his times of melancholy; and himself sug- 
gested the right course, saying to his wife: ‘‘ You better shut me 
up.” But they could not believe; they thought it was a tempo- 
rary ailment; they hoped for the best until it was too late. Then 
the appalling strokes of affliction followed each other with 
frightful rapidity. Even if they had sent him to an asylum, Dr. 
Lyman says that disease would soon have caused his death. 
Doubtless the persecution, the sleeplessness, the accident to his 
wife’s mother and confinement in jail unduly excited him and 
hastened his death. 

Dr. Scudder was an athlete and especially fond of lawn tennis. 
He was very gifted, handsome, and naturally one of the most 
genial of men. Especially in his own home he was kind, loving 
and cheerful; and his uniform tenderness toward the sick drew 
forth the enduring love of his patients. In Chicago, before his 
malady developed, he was very kind to the poor, but could not 
endure those who sought charity treatment while abundantly 
able to pay. One illustration must suffice: A poor woman who 
was acharity patient had to remove from her small room while 
sick. Dr. Scudder learning of it went with his car riage, carried 
her in his arms down two flights of stairs, placed her in the car- 
riage, drove to her new place, carried her up stairs and saw that 
she was carefully placed in bed. This act would not have be- 

‘come known had not the grateful woman written of it to others. 

It is probable that Dr. Scudder did not commit suicide. He 
had been improving mentally; he had come to enjoy his wife’s 
visits at the jail; on that day she had asked the guard for permis- 
sion to enter behind the bars of hiscell that she might pray with 
him; but this privilege was refused her. He was cheered on that 
day also by a message from his attorneys that they would soon 
have him out of jail. That evening before retiring he made ar- 
rangements to havea cup of tea made specially for him’on the next 
morning. About 10 P.M. he was found unconscious and breathing 
heavily, and died thus soon after midnight. The eminent ex- 
pert physicians at the autopsy found no evidence of suicide and 
do not believe that he committed suicide. Only after analysis 
of the stomach can this question be determined absolutely. The 
analysis now being made is net completed at this writing. 

1. Did Dr. Seudder, sane or insane, murder Mrs. Dunton? 
He did not. On the assumption of innocence all the circum- 
stances preceding, during, and after the accident are natural, 
consistent and harmonious; while the supposition of guilt puts 
the circumstances at variance. The horrible charge has only a 
single thin film of evidence for its support. That film is the tes- 
timony of Hannah, the servant, that, as she was running up to Mrs. 
Dunton’s room, she saw Dr. Scudder striking, and that she heard 
thesound of the blows. She admitted that she could not see what 
it was upon which the alleged blows fell; that she saw merely his 
arm go up and down,as if he were striking; that she saw no 
weapon in his hand; that she thought at the time that Mrs. Dun- 
ton had choked while eating breakfast and that Dr. Scudder was 
striking upon her back to relieve the choking. Outside of this 
slender thread there is not an iota of credible evidence in support 
of the charge. Closely examined, this testimony has no crim- 
inating force. 

Recall the situation: Mrs. Dunton had fallen; Dr. Scudder was 
bending over her to lift her up; Mrs. Dunton was pushing his 
arm away; in taking his arm away from her two or three times 
and attempting to get hold of her at some other piace, his arm 
would necessarily “go up and down several times.” A servant, 
seeing these motions while running upstairs, excited and fright- 
ened, might easily infer that he was striking and think she heard 
blows—especially a week afterward, after he had been declared 
insane; and after the suggestion of murder had been made. 
Even a very slight and unintentional exaggeration by the servant 
on this point would pervert an effort to give tender help into a 
most brutal crime. 

If Dr. Scudder is to be adjudged guilty upon such evidence, who 
anywhere will hereafter dare run to the assistance of any unfor- 
tunate fellow-being who has met with an accident? Must we first 
stop and carefully plan every movement lest some excited ob- 
server shall, a week afterward, imagine that some of our motions 
indicate murder? 

2. Would a sane man of high culture and of previous noble 
character brutally murder his aged mother-in-law, who he 
knew could not live more than a few days at the most, merely 
that her will might be probated possibly one week earlier? Pre- 
posterous! The question annihilates the suspicion. 

3. Would a sane physician, skilled in the use of drugs, horribly 
beat down to death with a weapon a defenseless and sick old 
woman, in open day, with her door wide open and also the other 
inside doors all over the house, and his wife and servants con- 
stantly coming and going? If he desired to commit the crime, 
why not do it insidiously with drugs, as he might easily have 
done without the possibility of suspicion? Under these circum- 
stances the supposition of guilt is totally unreasonable. 

4. There is another point which is of itself evidence sufficien 1 





to acquit Dr. Scudder. It is in undisputed evidence that after 
Mrs. Scudder reached Mrs. Dunton and while the latter was yet 
lying upon the floor Mrs. Dunton was perfectly conscious and 
said to Dr. Scudder, in a tone of temper, * Go away, Dr. Harry”; 
then later to Hannah,in a very pleasant tone,“"Help me up, Han- 
nah”; and a little later, in the same tone, to the physician, “Help 
me up, Dr. Bassett.” If Dr. Scudder had just been striking her 
down, as alleged, would she not at once have informed those 
gathering around her, and cried out against him? Without doubt 
she would have done so. But she made no accusation against 
him to either of the two physicians or to any of the other four 
persons who came to her assistance. 

Mr. Dunton testified that he heard her say, in connection with 
the scream, ** Go away, Dr. Harry; you are killing me.” But two 
or three others testify that when Mr. Dunton first told the story 
several times over he did not put in the words “you ars killing 
me”; that he began to use those words in telling the story after 
the charge of murder was made. This sets aside this part of his 
testimony unless strengthened by that of others. There is no 
such collateral support. The fact, therefore, that when her fam- 
ily and physicians came to her she made no charge against Dr. 
Scudder ought to dismiss forever the eharge of murder from 
every unprejudiced mind. 

5. The alleged crime occurred on Sunday, February 2ist. Dr. 
Scudder was pronounced insane by Dr. Lyman on the following 
Friday, two days before the charges or suspiciofis were thrown 
out. Almost any charge can gain credence against an insane 
person who can no longer defend himself. Why did the accus- 
ing parties wait until Dr. Scudder had been declared insane be- 
fore making the charges? 

6. The charge of poisoning Mr. Dunton results from the charge 
of murder. Had the latter not been charged the former would 
not have been thought of. The allegation is that Dr. Scudder 
gave Mr. Dunton a mixture of brandy and quinine, and the sus- 
picion is thrown out that it contained also poison. Dr. Doremus 
Scudder, a thoroughly trained physician, says: ““The symptoms 
were: One and a half to two hours after the medicine was taken 
unconsciousness set in; the breathing was stertorous; the pupils 
became unequal and remained so for twelve days; all the muscles 
were rigid, the rigidity continuing until noon the nextday, I 
know of no overdose of morphine acting so slowly. No opiate 
produces rigidity; none can cause inequality of pupils.” 

The newspapers were very naturally eager to publish every line 
that could be picked up bearing the remotest relation to this now 
famous case. The reporters had already access to the Dunton 
house, to the attorneys for the prosecution, and to all who would 
say aught against him who could no longer make an intelligent 
statement in his own behalf. Long accounts appeared against 
Doctor Scudder which turned every incident possible into evi- 
dence against him. Even his good deeds‘were distorted toappear 
to spring from evil motives. During all this the voices of his 
friends were hushed. Dr. Scudder’s attorneys deemed it unwise 
that his frieuds should give their side of the case to the public 
until the trial in court. To the many reporters who called upon 
the family (as many as fifteen calling in a single day) they were 
obliged to say: “*Wecannot make any statement at present, but 
will wait until the trial.” So they must say while‘ their hearts 
were breaking to tell the facts and thus stay the tide of public 
opinion which was forming against the accused. Thus it came 
about that through all the frightful storm of surmises, distor- 
tions, evil colorings and falsehoods the public heard only one 
side, while the Scudder side was untold, beyond an occasional 
denial. 

The many friends of the Scudder families and of the man thus 
judged and condemned through the newspapers without a hear- 
ing, waited anxiously for some explanation from the family, and 
not getting it came to the conclusion that the charges must be too 
true. Then, to add a last stroke to the mountain of woes falling 
upon the Scudders the trialin open court, for which they had 
waited and longed, in order that Doctor Harry’s vindication 
might be complete, was postponed until the Day of Judgment by 
his sudden death in jail. Again suspicion did its poisonous work, 
and it was now published everywhere that he probably died by his 
own hand to escape trial, altho the physicians at the inquest did 
not support this view. - 

Some illustrations of the published misrepresentations must be 
given. The venerable Rev. Dr. Scudder, in a note to me at the 
time, and in a letter to his former church in Brooklyn, said that 
his son was insane, and did not commit the deed charged, and 
complained sorrowfully of the injustice that was being done 
through the newspapers. In his letter to the Brooklyn church 
(in answer to a warmly sympathetic letter from them), he said 
that a Chicago daily published a long interview alleged to have 
taken place between him and the State’s Attorney, Longnecker, 
stating in detail what Mr. Longnecker said and what Dr. Scudder 
said: when the truth was that Dr. Scudder had newer seen nor 
spoken to Mr. Longnecker. 

When Dr. Scudder was taken to jail he wore the same overcoat 
he had on when the accident occurred. When the weather grew 
so warm that he did not need it Mrs. Scudder went to the jail and 
asked for it that she might put it away properly for the summer. 
Her request was refused; and the next morning the papers had 
stories that she was trying to remove the coat to conceal the al- 
leged fact that there was a blood-stain in one of the pockets. She 
replies to this intensely cruel insinuation that if there Was blood 
in the pocket she did not know it; and that it would be strange if 
there was not, as she herself, Dr. Scudder, the other doctors and 
the servants, all got more or less blood stains on their hands on 
that morning. 

One paper gave a detailed account of how Dr. Scudder ill-treated 
his first wife; how unhappy she was; that he got her life insured 
and then hastened her death to collect the insurance. The truth 
was that they lived very happily together; that she'died attended 
by three physicians, with every care that love could suggest, and 
her life was never insured. 

It was stated in the papers that Dr. and Mrs. Scudder, becom- 
ing alarmed, offered to give up any claim under the second will, 
thus virtually acknowledging its forgery. On the contrary, the 
only basis for such a statement was that when Mrs. Scudder 
learned that the disappointed relative felt aggrieved, she at once 
said that, rather than have hard feelings among the friends, she 
would gladly give up the property in dispute. The reward she 
received for this frank proffer of peace,so characteristic of her, 
was the appearance in the newspapers of the above story, and 
further insinuations—even to the extent that probably she herself 
was a party to the alleged forgery and murder! Thus, through 
it all, in many cases, were the best. of motives and [deeds on the 
part of the Scudders turned about and pointed at as evidences of 
hideous crimes. Many things were published as conclusive evi- 
dence of guilt which were, as in the above case, capable of the 
most natural explanation; and not a few statements appeared 
which were utterly untrue. As to the second will, Mrs. Dora 
Scudder and the other Scudders believe it to be entirely genuine. 
Is it much wonder that The Medical Standard for Jaly says: 

“ Judging from the results of the prem the following remarks 
from the few York Commercial Advert thin the 


are 
boundsof truth: ‘ Poor young Doctor Scudder! His case was one 
for hospital, not for ai treatment; and he would have had it 
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Dr. Doremus Scudder in a letter to me,dated July 6th,says: | neither the Dutch nor the American departmennts display | «Saint Julia,” to find out the title of the painting. Asa 
“No one can know until he cris to be sab such an ordeal | any. saint this naked, half figure, with every reflection of light 

= ee see be yee poe a ae France, for her part, sends a single galosens, which is | on the skin that aclever brush can paint, is a frivolous 
which we make —. gene iy. ween per- | the sensation of the Ausstellung. This is Rochegrosse’s | parody; while as a study of “tones and reflexes,’’ it’s a mas- 
our coma at as to oops ad an impression —— “Fall of Babylon,” a scene that represents drunken, nude | terpiece. 





f hi we.can only 
“het them do the worst, we'll endure it in silence and live 
S dedh oe BEE we ee camry he 
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Fine Aes. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ART EXHIBITION IN 
MUNICH. 


BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW. 














THE Munich International Exhibition of Art was opened 
by the Prince Regent of Bavaria, in the midst of native 
and foreign artists and the society of the court and city. 
As such ceremonies on the Continent receive brilliancy for 
which no one has to pay extra from the army, that, also, 
was represented; and squadrons of cavalry and a military 
band sounded the national hymn outside the Crystal 
Palace, while speeches were ending inside. There were 
also on the street flagstaffs bearing the banners of foreign 
nations overhead, and Munich small boys upon the pedes- 
tals; outriders of the royal equipages; then lines of these 
equipages—sky-blue in color without and lined with white 
fabrics within—stamping, frothing horses; policemen on 
foot and gendarmes on horseback; crowds of people 
standing and multitudes approaching; and flags waving 
from the house-tops, and out of the windows of buildings. 
There was hardly a picture inside, in fact, finer and more 
exhilerating than the scene without. But Munich is 
proud of her Exhibition! 

Well, for that matter, she has, indeed, aright to be. She 
is one of the small capitals of Europe, with: only three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand inhabitants, yet she has plucked 
up the energy to compete with Paris with its two million 
inhabitants in the production and exchange of works of 
art. Paris and London, in truth, are her only rivals. And 
even London does not have a yearly international exhibi- 
tion, but only local displays of pictures, like New York or 
Philadelphia. The Bavarian Government grants a sum of 
money annually for supporting the undertaking; but it 
was begun and it is carried forward, by a few energetic and 
determined artists. Americans, who love to call daring and 
persistent exertion especial Yankee traits, must look on 
and see how these traits, in respect of the cultivation of 
art, have missed America and cropped out in a corner of 
Germany. No American rich town, nor all American towns 
together have accomplished what poor Munich has done. 
Munich is holding the sixth great international exhibition 
of fine arts within a dozen years. 

The Crystal Palace,in which pictures and statues are 
displayed, isa long building constructed of glass and iron, 
at one end of the royal botanical gardens near the heart of 
the town. It contains seventy-five rooms and halls, ten of 
which are devoted to the use of business committees, the 
secretaries and porters of the Exposition. Two rooms are 
filled with international paintings; one spacious hall, fitted 
out with beautiful imitation mosaic marble walls, with a 
large marble fountain in the center and decorated with 
plants, contains the sculptures of European artists. Four 
rooms are filled with Italian works; one room with Spanish 
paintings, one with Danish, one with Hungarian, one with 
English, one with Belgian, one with Japanese, six with 
French, two with Scandinavian, two with Polish, four with 
Dutch, two with American, and thirty with German and 
Austrian works. Twenty-two walls are hung with archi- 
tectural designs, among which are those for the national 
monument of Emperor William I, in Berlin. For this, as 
it will be remembered, a lottery was about to be instituted, 
in order to win money for the excavation of a pond-like 
lake near the Royal Castle, as shown in the designs. 
Members of the Landtag, however, intervened. The lottery 
plan thereupon was given up; but here are the plans for 
the monument in the Grand Vestibule. Then in room No. 11 
is that other interesting plan of Professor Raschdorff for the 
darling project of Emperor Frederick, a new great cathe- 
dralin Berlin. Parliament has granted two million marks 
for carrying this plan out, andit would have granted more 
if it had not been for the radicals, wh o objected to giving 

money to a church which is designed chiefly to serve asa 
vault for the royal princes of Prussia. Then there are also 
two rooms entirely devoted to works of the old masters. 
Franz von Lenbach arranged them; and better, it is quite 
safe to say, no other works of Ruysdael, Frans Hals and 
Rubens were ever hung. But the finest room in the 
building is the long “‘ colonnade hall.’”’ The loveliest room, 
on the other hand, is the American cabinet. This last was 
designed by Mr. Stanford White, of New York. Its walls 
are covered with cream white batiste, laid in fine perpen- 
dicular folds. Toward the ceiling a parti white-and-gold 
frieze, consisting of stucco half-garlands of laurel alter- 
nating with rams’ skulls, marks the division of ceiling and 
wall; and from this frieze the folds of the creamy fabric are 
then gathered from all sides, like the silken plaits of a lux- 
urious parasol, toa common point in the middle of the 
roof. The floor is covered with asoft, yellow matting, 
_ several tones deeper in hue than the cream-colored walls, 
and the matting is bordered by olive green felt. A few 
chairs of classic style, painted green and cream-color, 
complete the furnishing. 

The paintings which the cabinet contains are small-sized 
eanvases, all those that are of large dimensions finding a 
better place in the spacious room adjoining. 

In the entire exhibition there are few gigantic pictures. 

The craze for these reached its hight a few years ago, and 
has been going down ever since. Only the Spanish seem to 
he still possessed by it, the walls of their department hav- 
ing each an immense historical painting. The German 


revelers of both sexes, in the abandonment of sleep, at the 

same moment that the enemy forces the palace gate. The 

Prince Regent wished the picture to be excluded, and the 

Minister of Education proposed concealing a portion of it 

with plants; but neither one ventured to follow Emperor 

William’s example, by commanding that his personal 

wish be obeyed. So the artists, who admired the technical 

skill of Rochegrosse, have left it on exhibition as it was. 

Among other historical pictures the most noteworthy are 

De Vriendt’s old-fashioned designs for the Court House in 

Bruges, W. Geets’s ‘“‘ Anna Ayscough Preaching the Doc- 

trines of Luther,” and Theodore Rocholl’s ‘‘ The Ride of 

William. I about Sedan.” History is rarely painted by con- 

temporary artists, save for special purposes, like the deco- 

ration of public buildings, or by way of winning the 

patronage of courts. In the latter case the subjects are 

episodes in the life of princes—often episodes in the life of 

living princes. 

Religion attracts more men, as it would appear, an en- 

thusiasm having seized them to depict the life and life and 

acts of Christ in a real way, free from the traditions, the 
draperies, and the symbolisms of old sacerdotal art. 

Albert Diirer attempted to cast off the garments, so to 

speak, of this art in many of his sacred scenes. But these 
artists go much further their great fifteenth century 
master; they not only reject silk and gold for the vest- 

ments of their saints, for their holy mothers, for their 
Christs and for their Apostles, they also reject the rich 
charm of personal beauty. Beauty is a hindrance to their 
brushes; they cannot easily make character shine through 
it, and character, the inalienable part of man, is what 
they strive to represent. Beauty is an accident, according 
to the creed of the modern school, whereas character is an 
immortal essence in man. Beauty has been painted by 
the old fellows, they say in practice; we show you the 
real thing. Reality, too, has, its own overpowering 
beauty. Not always do they succeed in attaining their 
ideal. But artists like Gebhardt and Fritz von Uhde 
strive, at least, to attain it; to paint the spiritual reality, 
the gist of moments in divine history, the true nature 
of Christ’s simple and sublime mission to the poor and 
lowly of the earth. In order to be free to concentrate 
his own powers and the observer’s attention upon 
the spiritual in biblical , Gebhardt selects such 
accessories for his pictures as belong to the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the fashion of the clothes, houses and furniture of 
that century being already familiar to Germans through 
pictures of Luther, as well asa little venerable. Hence in 
his “Christ in Bethany,’’ where there are five figures, much 
sunlight and much furniture, the scene being within an 
inn, nothing is calculated to strike the observer as new— 
all the furniture and accessories being purposely depicted 
in the same way as they have been a hundred times before, 
save alone the one, sole, main thing, and that is the per- 
suasive earnestness cf Christ. This is depicted with all 
the freshness possible. The artist even allows the un- 
gainly line of the Savior’s half-closing mouth to remain 
in its ungainliness. What is ungainliness to him? or why 
should he avoid it? Beauty of lineis not hisobject. What 
he aims to represent is Christ talking as no man talked, 
because speaking from a soul, an individuality unlike all 
other men’s. The questionis not whether a line be beauti- 
ful or ugly, but whether all the lines speak and speak 
intimately, penetratingly of that moment. when Christ 
spake persuadingly. 

I think, for one, that they do, and that whoever has seen 
Gebbardt’s picture will remember it forever. Uhde’s 
“Angel Telling the Good Tidings of Great Joy to the Shep- 
herds,” on the other hand, is unsuccessful, and stirs only 
our commonplace interest. The figures of the shepherds 
are cleverly drawn, the moonlight, technically, is quite 
wonderful; but the angel is an ordinary young woman in 
white drapery, who lifts her finger to the shepherds on 
canvas very much as she might do in life in admonition to 
servants or children. The picture, unfortunately, conveys 
none of the qualities that ‘‘ Let the Little Ones Come unto 
Me,” by the same artist, possesses. Zumbusch’s ‘‘ Madon- 
na’’is pure and ethereal. Marianne Stokes’s “‘Annuncia- 
tion” is conceived with originality, the angel walking 
unseen behind the Virgin, like a voice incarnated, while 
she glides en slowly forward with introverted gaze and 
hands clasped; but there is a want of vitalness in the face 
and figure of Mary. The same fault characterizes Adrian 
Demont’s representation of the same sacred scene. His 
Virgin is adreamy peasant girl,in a meadow by a foun- 
tain. Van Hone’s “‘ Madonna”’ is a winning, sweet, moth- 
erlynun from the convent of Our Lady in Munich. Zim- 
mermann’s “Christ Appearing to Thomas” is also a Munich 
model. Technically the painting is worked over too much, 
and for a representation of Christ it has too little inspira- 
tion. Bouguereau’s ‘Mary and Martha at the Tomb” is 
better technically, but it is no better in the one main essen- 
tial; its vitality is of the stage, of the academy, of the 
atelier—of everything and from everywhere save of real 
fervor and from “a heart sanctified.’”’ Stuck’s gruesome 
“* Pieta,”’ is only gruesome because of its coloring. As for 
the figure of the dead Christ, it was painted in the Morgue 
of Munich. Mary’s face is hid in shadow; and if there was 
not something, one cannot tell what, in the outlines of her 
body expressive of a paralyzing grief, we, too, would hide 
our faces and turn away. 

Stuck exaggerates as the romanticists, as children do. 
The exaggeration is not so pretty, so grandiose, so effective 
as the exaggeration of the academy, of the atelier and of 
the stage—as the Frenchman Bouguereau’s, for instance. 
But the intention behind his exaggerations is a straight- 
forward, sincere intention; so, tolerate him, reader; if you 
go to the Exhibition, look both at his ‘‘ Pietad” and at his 
“Crucifixion.” 





American artists do not send any biblical pictures nor 
pictures with biblical titles. Mythology is in all countries 
a neglected subject among painters. 

Landscape, on the contrary, is cultivated more than ever, 
and almost three-fourths of all the pictures in the Ausstel- 
lung belong to this category. Beautiful pieces, satisfac- 
tory in every particular, are seen in the Dutch department. 
Effective, talented work distinguish the Italians. Bold,’ 
technical productions mark the French, Flemish and 
Munich schools of landscape painting. Thus Franz Cour- 
tens, of Brussels, in his ‘‘ Taking the Sheep to Pasture,’’ 
lays paint half an inch thick on the canvas, and to produce 
the hard, glistening lovk of sunshine, he polishes the 
whites in spot, by rubbing the dry lead with stones. Hans 
Olde, of Munich, uses only two colors on his pallet, and 
of these two colors white is the chief one. His canvas, 
** Winter Sun,’ glows and sparkles through some magic of 
handling, like intensest sunshine itself. One holds one’s 
hand before one’s eyes to protect them. Or one closes one 
eye, and when the glow is decreased in this way to the 
quantity that the organs of sight are used to; one sees that 
what is depicted is a full winter morning. The sun is 
some\ here high and magnificent in heaven; its light only 
is here on pure, fresh snow, and a snowed-in flock of sheep 
with their keeper. One sees, also, that to this blinding 
silver of sunshine on snow, there is a frame of polished 
silver. The frame is a touch of super-refinement. But the 
picture is a bold, genial task, performed boldly, genially, 
unsurpassably. 

There are too many noteworthy landscapes and marines, 
however, for description here. The two just mentioned 
strike the eye by reason of their resplendency, like poppies 
and geraniums in a garden. There are others that one 
discovers later which one loves more, and which une wishes 
to buy; just as one admires geraniums and poppies, but 
plucks violets for one’s breast or to take home for one’s 
chamber. Such a lovely flower of art is Van Leemput- 
ten’s ‘‘Toward Evening.” Nothing but a country girl 
halting of an evening on her way to the pasture lot beside 
a pond of clear water; but how softly luminous is this at- 
mosphere! How plastic in this atmosphere is the figure of 
the girl! how translucently is the figure of the girl reflect- 
ed in the water! how harmonious, how poetic is the artistic 
expression of the whole! 

A superior piece of genre is Defregger’s ‘‘ Before Danc- 
ing,” a troop of young Tyrolese folk, in pairs, walking into 
the dancing hall of a mountain tavern. His pupils, Hugo 
Kauffmann, Schmid and Emil Rau, display like scenes and 
like folk; and there are zealots of tone and color in paint- 
ing that declare the pupils surpass their master. They do, 
in these particulars. Defregger never was a colorist nor a 
“tonist.” But he draws as well as any man existing, and 
his drawings have life, grace and chic. He is the creator 
of his style, moreover, whereas Kauffmann and Rau are 
imitators of it. 

F. Briitt, of Diisseldorf, sends an original criminal court- 
house scene, entitled ‘‘The Decisive Moment.’’ It repre- 
sents an empty courtroom just as the jury is returning to 
their seats in it and a warden is lighting the lamps. The 
principal figure—the heroine of the scene—is a criminal 
woman talking in the foreground with her lawyer. David 
Nillet’s “‘Old Woman by the. Hearth” is remarkable for 
the mixed light of daylight and firelight on the woman’s 
face and hands. Blommer’s ‘‘ Washing Day” represents 
the interior of a cottage, with a woman at a tub washing 
and a child on the floor near by playing, and the sun, like a 
third, jolly comrade, shining on the wall close to both. 

Other genre pieces are night scenes. Indeed, I never re- 
member seeing so many black canvases; so we may be 
at the beginning of a new fad, as the saying goes. It is 
not the same black composed chiefly of asphalt of the old 
masters, it is a loose, aerial blackness, much more difficult 
to paint. 

MUNICH, GERMANY. 








Science. 


In the report of the United States National Museum 
for 1890, just issued, is an elaborate and popular account 
of humming birds, with figures of the moré striking forms 
and of their nests, by R. Ridgway. Among other cases 
illustrating their remarkable reasoning powers he relates a 
case which fell under his own observation. A nest of the 
broad-tailed humming bird had been built upon a dead 
twig of an aspen bush, about three feet from the ground. 
By the cracking of the bark the nest was overturned and 
the eggs fell out; but the bird had built a new but much 
smaller nest above the original one, which contained two 
eggs. He adds: 

* “Evidently the owners knew that by building a sada smaller 
nest above the old one (which was rather a bulky one for the 
species) the greater weight of the latter would keep the former 
in position and thus prevent a recurrence of the accident.” — 
The humming birds are, as is well known, the smallest of 
all birds. Ridgway states that the Cuban Calypte is the 
smallest species, this distinction having usually been 
accorded to the Vervain humming bird. 


....Prof. George E. Hale, of Chicago and Beloit, has been 
following up his spectrographic work upon the sun with 
great assiduity and success at the Kenwood Astro-physical 
Observatory, and is now able to produce photographs 
showing on the same plate the prominences all around the 
circumference of the sun, and the facule and spots upen 
its surface. Deslandres, of Paris, by a somewhat similar 
method, is doing nearly the same thing. Professor Young, 
at Princeton, is revising his catalogs of lines reversed in 
the spectrum of the chromosphere, and widened in the 











department has a few uncommonly large canvases; but 





But do not open your catalog before Albert Keller’s 


spectrum of sun-spots. Of course the instruments now 
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available bring out numerous corrections and additions. 
One rather curious result has been to show that the lines 
of the rare metal vanadium are nearly the most conspicu- 
ous of all that-appear in the spectrum of sun-spots, their 
identification being now possible by the help of Rowland’s 
observations of the.spectrum of this metal. 


.«.eThe old Sidereal Messenger, edited by Professor 
Payne, at Northfield, Minn., was a very useful publica- 
tion; but since it has assumed the new name of Astron- 
omy and Astro-Physics it has increased its value many 
fold, and is now really indispensable both to the profes- 
sional astronomer and the amateur. The matter is 
doubled in quantity and greatly improved in quality. 
Professor Hale, who is now an associate editor and has 
special charge of the Astro-physical Department, is making 
great and successful effort to bring together all the im- 
portant news in that line of research, and by translating 
and publishing many valuable articles that appear in 
foreign languages is bringing them in reach of many who 
otherwise would never see them; at the same time numer- 
ous original articles of value have also appeared already, 
and more are promised. It is to be hoped that the journal 
will meet all the success and support it deserves. 


....The resources of the lecture room are decidedly in- 
creased when Professor Dewar was able, in a lecture on 
Chemistry in London lately, to produce liquid oxygen in 
the presence of the audience literally by pints, and to pass 
liquid air about the room in claret glasses. Oxygen lique- 
fies at about 325° below zero, and air at 343° below zero. If 
the earth were reduced to a temperature of 350° below zero, 
it would be covered with a sea of liquid air thirty-five feet 
deep. Professor Dewar’s process of liquefying oxygen and 
nitrogen was with a hundred pounds of liquid ethylene 
and fifty pounds of nitrous oxide, with the aid of two air 
pumps and two compressors driven by steam. 


...-A substance which resembles hard rubber, and 
which is being used for bearings, is made by compressing 
wood pulp under enormous pressure. When mixed with 
a little graphite it forms bearings which are said tu be 
most efficient. 


....A new alloy of lead, which is almost unattacked by 
acid, has been invented by Wurms. Its composition is 
945 parts of lead; 22 of antimony, and.13 of mercury. 








Charities. 


THE Andover House Association in Boston reports 
grand progress at the end of its first official year. Thechief 
object was to establish a house, affording its residents a 
chance to learn more of the life of the slums, and hence to 
help the slummites more intelligently. Knowledge is power 
always, and with it men can better devote themselves to 
cultivating friendly and permanent intercourse between the 
educated and uneducated. There is, to start with, no pa- 
tronizing, and there is no Officialism. No features charac- 
teristic of what we mean by “Institution” are permitted; 
only those of that better word, ‘‘ Home.” Hence the results 
must be more permanent. As to particulars of work the 
home hospitality is indicated by Boys’ Clubs, divided into 
groups so that the members may be met at close range, 
Girls’ Clubs, Mothers’ Meetings, the Stamp Savings Bank, 
a Loan Library, and meetings for young men for political 
and historical study,and lastly a few lecture talks. The latter 
have been as follows: ‘‘The Housing of the People,’’ by 
Hon. Robert Treat Paine; ‘‘ Sanitary Improvement,” Prof. 
Dwight Porter; ‘‘The Temperance Problem in Massachu- 
setts,” the Rev. William E. Wolcott; ‘‘ Women’s College 
Settlements,’ Miss Vida D. Scudder; Working Girls’ 
Clubs,’’ Miss O. M. E. Rowe; *‘The Child Problem,” Mr. 
C. W. Birtwell. 

....Mr. Walter Besant, whose novel, ‘“‘ All Sorts and Con- 
ditions of Men,’ really originated the ‘‘ People’s Palace” 
in London, has given us in a recent number of Scrubner’s 
Monthly an admirable account of a London Riverside Par- 
ish, his paper being one of the series on ‘‘ The Poorin Great 
Cities.”” Mr. Besant says, in reference to the Church and 
the poor in this place: ‘‘Those who live in the dens and 
witness these things done daily must be stocks and stones 
ifthey were not moved by them. They are not stocks and 
stones; they are actually, tho slowly, moved by them; the 
old hatred of the Church—you may find it expressed in the 
workingman’s papers of fifty years ago—is dying out rap- 
idly in our great towns.” These words are especially timely 
in giving justice to the often unostentatious work of the 
Church in slums which have not yet become ‘“ fashionable,”’ 
but which are none the less deadening and deadly. 


....The Bartholdi Créche, formerly on Bedlow’s, now on 
Randall’s Island, New York,is the only fresh-air charity 
to which one can go from town in but a few minutes. It 
is vitally important to the metropolis that thisinstitution 
bé handsomely supported, since it peculiarly serves those 
poor mothers and infants and little children who are un- 
able to leave their wretched homes save for part of a day, 
and so cannot reach the more distant fresh-air resorts. 
The Créche has served a second use; for at a moment’s 
notice a mother may snatch her sick baby and, by the 
Elevated and the 120th Street Ferry, quickly reach this 
refuge, when the delay to reach the ocean might prove 
fatal. 

....By the will of Moses S. Wasserman, the Hebrew Be- 
nevolent and Orphan Asylum receives $1,000; the Mount 
Sinai Hospital, $500; the Home for Aged and Infirm He- 
brews, $1,000; the United Relief Works of the Society for 
Ethical Culture, $500; the United Hepvrew Charities, $500; 
the Hebrew Technical Institute, $500; the Montefiore Home 
for Chronic Invalids, $500; the officers of the Jewish Con- 
gregation at Adelsdorf, Bavaria, the place of his birth, 
$000 for the care of his parents’ graves; and the poor of 
Adelsdorf, irrespective of creed, $1,000. 


..+.Major Joseph Kirkland, the author of “‘ Zury,” in writ- 
ing of the poor in Chicago, says: ‘‘The city hasno locality 


given over to great hives of helplessness. The tene- 
ment-house evil, as it is known in New York and London, 
shows almost no trace. . . There is no Sailors’ Quarter. 
. .. For depth of shadow in Chicago low-life one must look 
to the foreign elements, the persons who are not only of 
alien birth, but of unrelated blood—the Mongolian, the Af- 
rican, the Slav, the semi-tropic Latin.” 


...-A Y, M. C, A. Seaside Camp has been started at Deal 
Lake, near Asbury Park, N. J. Good accommodations are 
furnished at cost. The camp was opeued patriotically 
July 4th. Itisa morally and physically healthful place 
for the summer outing of young men. 


....By the pulling down of part of the Rivington Street 
side, the most thickly settled district of the world has lost 
part of its population, The little New York block, bounded 
by Ridge and Pitt, Rivington and Stanton Streets, was the 
home of 2,953 persons! 


.... he Empress Frederick is the patroness of the Society 
for Children’s Hospitals on the German Coast. Its last 
report gives the total number of children received at its 
four hospitals as 1,175. Of these, 610 were improved and* 
483 entirely cured. 








Uews of the Werk. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE strikers at Homestead have on their part brought 
suits against the officials of the Carnegie Company and 
the Pinkertons, charging them with murder. Among 
those thus arrested are Mr. Frick, Mr. Lovejoy and the 
two Pinkerton brothers. They were admitted to $10,000 
bail each. Lieutenant-Colonel Streator also has been 
arrested on charges of aggravated assault and battery and 
assault and battery preferred by Private Iams, the first 
charge having reference to the swinging up by the thumbs, 
and the second to the shaving of the head. A large num- 
ber of non-union men have been taken into the Homestead 
mill. It has been reported that the Amalgamated Associ- 
ation have made application for the appointment of a vol- 
untary trade tribunal to settle the Homestead matter. 
There was considerable violence at the Duquesne mill, 
attacks being made upon the workmen who were willing 
to return to work. A regiment of soldiers was called out 
to preserve the peace. Samuel Gompers, President of the 
American Federation of Labor, says that that organization 
will back the strikers. The company now has 1,200 men at 
work in the mills and they are confident that the strength 
of the strike is broken. There was a large break in the 
building trades at New York, a great many of the union 
men refusing to recognize the action of the Walking Dele- 
gates. 





....The Republican State Convention of West Virginia, 
which met at Huntington, August 3d, nominated for Gov- 
ernor Thomas E, Davis. There was a determined effort to 
nominate Secretary Elkins, who was chairman of the Con- 
vention; but he persistently refused to allow the nomina- 
tion. The platform indorsed Harrison and Reid and the 
McKinley Act, opposed the Pinkerton men, assured the 
people that there will be no deputy marshalls at the polls, 
in West Virginia, and denounced the Legislature for re- 
fusing to seat General Goff. 


....Judge Rumsey, of the New York State Supreme 
Court, has handed down a decision declaring the recent 
legislative apportionment act unconstitutioual. Governor 
Flower has called an extra session of the General Term in 
the Fifth Department with the intention, it is said, if that 
court affirms Judge Rumsey’s decision, of summoning the 
Legislature to pass a new reapportionment act. 


....-Congress adjourned August 5th, late at night. The 
World’s Fair measure was disposed of, giving $2,500,000 
outright to the Exposition. The Anti-Pinkerton amend- 
ment tothe Sundry Civil Appropriation bill was yielded to 
anitem enlarging temporarily the district police force. 
The complete bill was enrolled and signed after ten o’clock 
and sent to the President for his approval. 


....The President has appointed as members of the Inter- 
national Monetary Conference, Senators W. B. Allison of 
Ia., and John P. Jones of Nev.; Representative J. B. Mc- 
| Creary of Ky., Gen. Francis A. Walker, of Mass., and Henry 
W. Cannon of New York. 


....The returns from Alabama show that Thomas G. 
Jones, the Democratic candidate, was elected by an over- 
whelming majority, altho Kolb, the Third Party candi- 
date, still claims that he carried the State by from 10,000 
to 40,000 majority. 

....-The New York County Democracy has decided to 
continue its work under the new apportionment, and 
carry on aggressive warfare against Tammany Hall and 
its municipal misgovernment. 


...-The present Ambassador from Russia at Washington, 
M. Charles de Struve, has been transferred to Holland. He 
will be succeeded in Washington by Prince Cantacuzene, 
at present Chancellor of the Russian Embassy at Vienna. 


FOREIGN. 

....The English Parliament opened August 4th at two 
o’clock. Mr. Gladstone’s entrance was the occasion of a 
wildly enthusiastic reception. The greeting was from 
men irrespective of party. Mr. Peel was re-elected as 
Speaker on the motion of Sir M. W. Ridley, representing 
the Conservative Party, and seconded by Mr. Gladstone. 
the McCarthyites are to continue to sit on tne opposi- 
tion side of the House, tho they will co-operate 
with the Liberals on the Home Rule bill. Mr. 
Gladstone has issued a circular urging a very full 
attendance on the occasion of moving the address in reply 
to thespeech from the throne. The speech from the throne, 





ment. It intimated formally that Parliament has not met 
for the transaction of business, contains no reference to 
prospective legislation, and was almost silent in regard to 
foreign affairs and Ireland. It said that no immediate 
work could be expected of the members so soon af er the 
labors of the last session and the fatigues of the general 
election. It has been reported authoritatively that John 
Morley has agreed to take the position of Chief Secretary 


for Ireland. Other reports have been made, but they are 
unofiicial. 


-.-. The Columbus celebration commenced on August 2d, 
with the sailing of the Spanish vessels from Huelva for 
Palos. At six o’clock, the hour at which Columbus began | 
his voyage, the caravel ‘Santa Maria,” constructed in im- 
itation of the ship in which Columbus sailed, passed down 
the etream followed by the Spanisn flotilla. Outside of the 
bar they were joined by the vessels of foreign squadrons, 
and as thecaravel passed salutes and cheers were given. 
This was followed by a banquet at Huelva. The caravel 
has since visited Cadiz, accompanied by the foreign ships. 


....The Dominion Cabinet, at a meeting.in Ottawa, to 
discuss the canal tolls dispute, decided to abolish the re- 
bate of eighteen cents a ton on all grains shipped by the 
St. Lawrence Canal at Montreal, and to reserve the system 
of twenty cents a ton on all grain passing through the 
Welland and St. Lawrence Canals; American and Can- 
dian vessels to be treated alike no matter whether bound 
to Canadian or American ports. This removes the discrim- 
ination in favor of Montreal and thus all danger of retalia 
tion by the President. 


...-It has been reported that the Afghans are skirmish- 
ing with both the Russians and Chinese on the Alichur 
Pamir, and have taken a number of prisoners. Some four 
or five Russians captured in the Hazara fights have been 
sent in chains to Cabul. 


....Information has been received at the Department of 
State at Washington of a serious revolutionary conspiracy 
in Bolivia. A large number of prominent men have been 
exiled, and martial law has been proclaimed throughout 
the Republic. 


....-It has been reported that Don Carlos has abandoned 
his opposition to the French Republic in deference to the 
Pope’s policy, and has published a letter declaring that he 
will no longer maintain a representative in France. 

.... There has been a crisis in the Japanese Cabinet, and 

Premier Matsukata has resigned, owing to the appoint- 
ment of Count Tanaka tothe Home Ministry. It is re- 
ported that Count Ito will form a new Cabinet. 
.... The cholera has been on the increase in Asiatic and 
European Russia. Serious riots occurred at Tashkend, 
stirred bythe reports that the doctors were poisoning 
patients who were suffering from cholera. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


THE secularization of Sunday does not, and never will, bring 
increased liberty to the working classes. From the very nature 
of things it must have just the opposite effect.—Central Chris- 
tian Advocate. 





....4md, in public speech, is a foe to attention. A prayer ten 
minutes long consisted largely of ands, nine of which were used 
in halfa minute, Some offhand speakers employ it on an average 
once for every four words, usually drawling it, obviously holding 
on till the next word is ready for utterance. . It would be 
far better to pause where every one of those “ands” came. A flow 
kept up by meaningless words has no power.—Christian Advocate. 


....Prominent among the announcements of the Yale-Harvard 
boat race, were the statements that Cook, coach of the Yale crew, 
had telegraphed a bet of $5,800 on the race, and the bets of Har- 
vard and Yale men, with the odds offered, were freely reported. 
The ax ought to be laid at the root of the tree here. If these races 
cannot be conducted without the demoralizing influences of gam- 
bling among the students, there ought to be no such races.—The 
Advance. 

...-The Homestead affair in a nutshell; “If A ought to offer B 
three dollars per day, but will offer him but two, A’s conduct is 
grasping; B has aright to bring all moral influences to bear to 
induce A to deal justly; so far we are with B as against A. But 
if B proposes to knock A down and pummel him until he agrees 
to pay three dollars a day we are with A; and, tho B’s original 
claim was just, he deserves neither sympathy nor liberty, but 
should be seized, confined and punished for his invasion of the 
legal rights of A.”—Christian Advocate. 


....Mr. Carnegie wants the right to sneer at religion and all 
its obligations and restraints, and Mr. Phipps to set at naught the 
law of God in the conditions he imposes on his public gifts. The 
firm will defy the law of God and of the land in running their 
works needlessly on the Sabbath; but when a strike occurs they 
hasten to invoke the protection of the law for themselves and 
their property. They teach the men to disobey God and man when 
it is to their interest, but demand that they shall obey both 
when their interests are on the cther side.--Péttsburg Christian 
Advocate. 


....Once upon atime there lived a man who determined never 
to act with others excepting under certain conditions. These 
were: when he should be satisfied his views in the matter to be 
acted on were to the last shade correct; when every man he was 
to act with should be spotless in character and animated with 
precisely the same ideas as himself; when the principles of the 
organization necessary in the common work should be his own 
in every particular. This man spent many years waiting for 
these conditions. He never found them. He never acted. He 
died, disappointed, of a gradual paralysis.— Twentieth Century. 

....We are unable to agree with our esteemed contemporary, 
the Congregationalist, in its strictures upon the editorialin the 
New York Evening Post upon the subject of “ the increasing 
tendency of clergymen to preach on * topics of the times.’” This 
tendency is fraught with evil to the Church and the cause of 
Christ. We may be narrow, but we have never been able to 
bring our minds to any other conclusion than that the minister 
is in the pulpit for no other purpose than to preach the old- 
fashioned Gospel of Jesus Christ and him crucified. To preach 
on “topics of the times” has become a fad with certain clergy- 
men, in some instances for the purpose of filling the pews, but we 
seriously doubt whether in any case it has been productive of 





delivered August 8th, was the shortest ever read in Parlia- 





real, substantial good.—Mid Cuntinent. 
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MR. ROOSEVELT ON THE CHILEAN AFFAIRS. 


Mr. ROOSEVELT's article on the foreign policy of Pres- 
ident Harrison will attract wide attention. It is a 
luminous statement of the questions which the Admin- 

_istration has settled during its term of three and a half 
years. Some of these questions had previously harassed 
the Cleveland Administration and been handed down un- 
settled; others have arisen since March, 1889. Mr. 
Roosevelt shows how in this period our foreign relations 
have been freed from delicate, complicated and trouble- 
some questions, equitably and honorably. 

But his description of the various phases of the Chilean 
difficulty, and his refutation of serious charges against 
Minister Egan and officers of our Navy form the most 
notable portions of his able and careful article. Mr. 
Roosevelt is himself an honored officer in Washington 
under the present Administration. He has exercised 
special care in the preparation of what he has written, 
drawing his information direct from the files of the 
Government departments. His statements are there- 
fore in the highest degree trustworthy. 

He says that ‘ the United States and its diplomatic 
and naval representatives in all their actions affecting 
the Chilean Government behaved witha strict impar- 
tiality, with a dignity and moderation, and yet with a 
firm determination to uphold the honor of the flag 
which was beyond all praise.” We desire to call atten- 
tion to some of the points he makes in support of this 
general declaration. 

1, The President was charged with being precipitate 
in his Chilean message. Congressman Breckinridge in- 
timated in the House that when the Message was trans- 
mitted the President had already received official notice 
that Chile would make the reparation demanded by his 
ultimatum. The Message, it will be remembered, was 
sent to Congress on the morning of the 25th of January. 
Mr. Roosevelt, with the original of Chile’s telegram 
before him, declares that the ‘‘entry by the telegraph 
operator on the last sheet shows that it. was received at 
the telegraph station in Washington, at 6 A.M., on the 
26th.” The President did not know and could not have 
known when the Message was transmitted, that a dis- 





that the dispatch was coming and what its nature was, 
he would undoubtedly have withheld his Message; but 
he had already been criticised for delay in acquainting 
Congress and the country with the condition of affairs 
in a most critical period. Under the circumstances the 
President could not have done better without the faculty 
of omniscience. 

2. The course of Minister Egan was most severely 
criticised as disgracefully partisan. Mr. Roosevelt 
shows, on the contrary, how careful he was to act impar- 
tially as between the Balmacedists and the Revolutionary 
Party, affording asylum to the latter when the former 
were in power and to the former when the Revolution 
had become successful. Referring to the charges made 
by Mr. Trumbull, whom he describes as a “ fanatical 
hater” and “‘ utscrupulous opponent” of Mr. Egan, Mr. 
Roosevelt says Mr. Trumbull admits that Mr. Egan had 
been so shrewd that he could not obtain any proof of his 
wrong-doing. Of course the American people are too 
just to condemn their own representative in the absence 
of proof. 

8. One of the most serious charges was that our naval 
authorities had given the Balmacedists secret informa- 
eion of the landing of a force of the Congressionalists, 
acting as aspy upon the latter. Admiral’s Brown’s tes- 
timony, says Mr. Roosevelt after having had access to 
all the records of the State and Navy departments, is 
‘* perfectly explicit” on this point, and is ‘‘ borne out by 
the testimony of another eye-and-ear witness, Captain 
Sampson, also of the United States Navy.” The Ad- 
miral steamed to the place of landing not in search of 
but in consequence of full information received thereof 
from the Balmacedists themselves, early in the morning 
of the day. The only outsider with him on the trip was 
an officer of the German squadron. We refer our read- 
ers te Admiral Brown’s statement as given by Mr. Roose- 
velt, and we agree with him that it is conclusive until 
contradicted by proof. 

4. As to the ‘‘ Baltimore” affair, Mr. Roosevelt says 
the report of the testimony taken in the Chilean court, 
just received, ‘‘ practically corroborates the most impor- 
tant particulars of the original statements in the American 
report” of it. Upon this point there has been little dif- 
ference in this country as to the facts. The opposition 
press has simply belittled the importance of the outrages 
committed, and arraigned the Administration for insist- 
ing upon reparation for them. 

When the history of the Chilean complication comes 
to be fully written, the parts taken by our Admistration 
will be fully justified. Mr. Roosevelt shows how the un- 
patriotic course of some of our Mugwump and Demo- 
cratic papers added to the difficulties our Government 
had to contend with and delayed the finalissue. We 
thank him most cordially for the service he has done the 
country and the cause of ‘truth. 


»— 
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THE PROGRESS OF ELECTORAL REFORM. 


DURING the last week four men, the last of sixty-seven 
indicted for stuffing the ballot boxes in Jersey City, |] 
pleaded guilty of the offense. Of the sixty-seven, twenty- 
one are now in State Prison, twelve in the penitentiary, 
and twenty-one are awaiting sentence. The other thir- 
teen have fled, have died, are sick, or have been acquitted. 
It is one of the most magnificent pieces of work that has 
ever been done in any State. By the crime of these 
ballot-stuffers the will of the people was defeated in the 
State election and a normal Democratic majority of four 
thousand in Hudson County was raised to thirty thousand. 
Honest Democrats united with the Republicans in ferret- 
ing out and punishing the crime. We may expect better 
things hereafter in New Jersey. 

Even more important was the late decision in the 
Supreme Court of Michigan declaring unconstitutional 
the gerrymander of thatState. That decision was unani- 
mous, including both Republican and Democratic judges. 
It fixed a precedent which will be followed in other 
States in which an unjust apportionment is- made. 
Already it has borne its fruit in the decision of Judge 
Rumsey, one of the district judges of New York, who 
declares the reapportionment law passed by the last 
Legislature of this city unconstitutional. 

There were four objections to the law brought before 
the court. Two of these Judge Rumsey declared valid. 
One was that the act violated the Constitution because 
in the enumeration and apportionment the tribal Indians 
of the State were counted, when the Constitution of the 
State requires they shallnot be counted. The defenders 
of the law claimed that since the amendments have heen 
made to the United States Constitution abolishing race 
distinctions the provision of the State Constitution has 
become obsolete and invalid. It will be difficult to show 
thisfact. These Indians are living in tribal condition, 
are not taxed and cannot vote, and there is nothing in 
the United States Constitution which provides that they 
shall be either voted or counted. But this is a minor 
matter. Judge Rumsey comes right down to the bottom 
crime and injustice when he declares that the Reappor- 
tionment act was unjust and unequal and violated the 
provision of the Constitution of the State, which re- 

quires that the districts shall be made as nearly 
equal as possible. This, he says, clearly was not 
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the State, supposing its population to be divided equally, 
should contain 180,899 population. But the twenty-sixth 
district contains 207,566, while the nineteenth contains 
only 156,748, The districts from the twenty-first to the 
twenty-sixth contain an average population of 205,624, 
while the seventeenth, eighteenth, nineteenth, twentieth 
and twenty-seventh contain an average population of but 
168,879. In New York County districts can be divided 
by street lines and easily made equal; yet there occur 
such inequalities as the following: The eleventh contains 
166,175, the twelfth 105,720, and the thirteenth 241,138. 
In the apportionment of Assemblymen the same ine- 
quality occurs. Albany, with a population of 156,748, 
has four members, while Monroe, with 181,230, has but 
three; no more than Rensselaer or Queens, tho each of 
these counties has 70,000 less population than Monroe. 
Dutchess County, with a population of 75,078, has two 
members, while St. Lawrence, with 80,679, and Chau- 
tauqua, with 73,884, have each but one. It is easy to see 
that this difference was made for a political purpose. 
This decision of Judge Rumsey is just, and we believe 
it will be sustained by the Superior Court, which meets 
in August, and by the Court of Appeals, which meets in 
October. Butit will be too late after the meeting in 
October to convene the Legislature and enact a just law. 
Governor Flower has called an extra session of the 
Supreme Court of the Fifth Judicial Department to con- 
sider the appeal. We presume, if this court supports 
Judge Rumsey, the Governor will immediately convene 
the Legislature to pass a new- apportion ment bill. 
A decision should be arrived at as soon as possible-in 
order that a manifest injustice may be remedied. We 
are glad that the people of the different States in the 
Union are awakening to the resources which lie within 
their own form of government for correcting such polit- 
ical wrongs. There have been gerrymanders before and 
unequal apportionments; but we are now finding out that 
we have in the Judiciary a protection on which we can 
depend and which will command the support of the peo- 
ple. Every year is witnessing progress in the warfare in 
behalf of sound government. 


THE MISSISSIPPI PLAN. 


ABOUT two years ago Mississippi adopted a new Con- 
stitution, the purpose of which was to limit suffrage and 
prevent Negroes from voting. Among the conditions was 
an ability to read the Constitution or to understand the 
Constitution when read. It will be seen that this was a 
shrewd device to shut out all Negroes who could not read 
or who could read only imperfectly, and to admit all 
white people. For a white mancan of course under- 
stand the Constitution when read to him, while a Negro 
cannot. 

The working of this new Constitution now begins to 
be seen in the registration of voters that is taking place. 
The Republican Party will have no sort of chance in the 
State. The vote of the State has dwindled from 200,000 
to less than 100,000, and yet Mississippi will retain the 
same representation as before in Congress and in the 
electoral college. A citizen can thus have double the 
representative power that he had before, since more than 
half of the citizens are disfranchised. It will be remem- 
bered that Mississippi is one of three States in which the 
number of colored inhabitants exceeds the number of 
white. 

We give some examples. In Lauderdale County the 
white population is 14,000 and the Negro 17,000. Under 
the new Constitution 2,692 whites have registered and 
168 colored have been allowed to register. The whites, it 
will thus be seen, are all registered and but one in eigh- 
teen of the Negroes. In Lowndes County the population 
is 27,000, of whom more than 20,000 are Negroes, and yet 
only 19 Negroes are registered. In Warren County there 
is a population of 33,000 of which 25,000 are colored and 
8,000 white. The white voters are all registered and 
only 149 Negroes. And so it is through the whole list. 
According to returns from 65 counties the registration 
stands 63,814 whites and 7,289 colored, with only ten 
counties to hear from. The entire registration of the 
State will be less than 100,000. Ina State which has a 
majority of Negroes the number of Negro voters on the 
registry list is but about one-ninth of that of the whites. 
The Negroes are successfully disfranchised. 

But it will be said that these Negroes do not know how 
to read and therefore ought not to vote. There is not 
the slightest doubt that thousands of these disfranchised 
Negroes can read; and if, in order to prevent them from 
voting, it is necessary that they shall not learn how to 
read, the people of Mississippi, it is not uncharitable to 
say, will see to it that they do not gain the necessary edu- 
cation. As the New Orleans Crusader says: 

** Of course, while the Democrats hold the string to the 
purse of public education, the Negroes will never learn how 
to read, so as to qualify for voting under the new Constitu- 
tion, in sufficient number to endanger ‘‘ white supremacy’’; 
that is, to win victories at the polls for Republicanism. 
And what is true of Mississippi is true of other States 
also, with the exception of a difference in method. The 
course now, however, is to substitute for open violence and 
fraud the Mississippi plan. Georgia has practically 
adopted it and others are to follow.” 

A provision that no one shall vote who cannot read is 
a provision to limit education and not to encourage it. 











done, and he gives case after case to prove 
it. 


Thus each of the thirty-two Senatorial districts of 


Restricting the ballot always restricts education; extend- 
ing the ballot extends education. The ballot educates, 
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KAHUNA TERRORISM IN HAWAII. 


Tue Hawaiian Islands are passing through an experi- 
ence which furnishes a signal proof of the difficulty of 
entirely eradicating heathen superstitions in a country 
and among a people where they have reigned supreme 
for centuries. The whole Christian world is familiar 
with the story of the landing of the first missionaries of 
the American Board, in 1820, their wonderful success, 
and the closing of the Mission in 1863, on the ground 
that the islands were practically evangelized, and that the 
remainder of the work could safely be left to the native 
churches. Since then there have been not a few indica- 
tions that much remained to be done, that while Chris- 
tianity was nominally the religion of the people, heathen 
superstition still held a great power over them. 

The reaction commenced with the later years of the 
reign of Kamehameha IV, which did not fulfil the 
earlier promise. He died in 1863 and was succeeded by 
his brother Kamehameha V (Prince Lot,) whe threw his 
whole influence on the side of heathenism. The most 
marked instance of this was the issuing of printed 
licenses to about three hundred Kahunas, or native doc- 
tors. These Kahunas, who were in truth sorcerers, were 
almost entirely ignorant of real remedies, and relied for 
their influence upon asystem ofterrorism. They claimed 
to have intercourse with certain demons by whose aid 
they exorcised other demons, and, to prove their power, 
generally commenced by murderiog one or more of their 
near relations. In this way they exert a terrorism over 
the community, who are often driven by fear into their 
service and become abettors and participants in their 
crimes. Private classes in idolatry and sorcery were 
formed throughout the kingdom and under the patron- 
age of royalty. Honolulu itself became a headquarters 
of superstition and chief seminary of sorcery. Fresh ac- 
cessories of force were gained during the reign of Kala- 
kaua, who established a Board of Kahunas to minister to 
the sick at public expense, 

So widespread has been their influence that, according 
to The Friend, of Honolulu, almost all Hawaiians, how- 
ever well educated, believe in the supernatural powers 
of the medicine men and the sorcerers, as well as in the 
real existence and power of demons of various sorts. 
This is shown by the fact that there are said to be few 
native households whose heads, in auy case of sickness, 
would dare to refuse to call the Kahuna or to obey his 
orders; and even some of the native Christian pastors 
yield to the pressure of their families, tho many stand 
firm against it. The present Queen seems to be doing 
her best to counteract the evil. At great expense the 
Government employs a large corps of skilled physicians; 
but their best efforts are paralyzed by the utter refusal 
of the people to take their medicine; and petitions are 
pouring into the Legislature every day for the doing 
away of the segregation of the lepers, the stopping of 
vaccination, the dismissal of the Board of Health, and 
the re-establishment of a Board of Kahunas. As a nat- 
ural result the mortality among the native Hawaiians is 
enormous—a fact that has been frequently noted, and 
placed to the credit of modern civilization. 

The craze seems to have come to its hight in the actions 
of the sorceress Pulolo, who committed,in February last 
on the island of Lanai, an almost incredible series of 
atrocities. Pulolo had learned her trade by several 
years’ residence in Honolulu, and claimed to have at 
command a destroying spirit named Kilikini. She had 
trained two satellites and had terrorized the rest of the 
family todo her bidding. One after another different 
relatives were tortured till three were dead. So open 
was the whole thing that the police were summoned. 
They arrested Pulolo and had hard work to keep her 
from the power of the mob. She was tried for one of 
the murders and received a sentence of imprisonment 
for fifty years. The trial for the other two was to fol- 
low. 

That Pulolo was in some degree an exception, is evi- 
dent, yet the law of such movements is that, unless 
restrained, the exception becomes the rule. There is 
strong hope that this outbreak will open the eyes of the 
people and bring them under the influence of those who 
are seeking by every means to overthrow the Kahuna 
infiuence. 

Meanwhile the problem is a most serious and difficult 
one. To intrust the Government to people who are 
liable at any time to come under the domination ofa fiend 
like Pulolo is impossible. Yet that is just what is in- 
volved in the cry for freedom for the natives from for- 
eign domination. There have been not a few in this 
country, and especially in Europe, who have urged that 
the Hawaiians were fully competent to manage their 
affairs themselves, and that those of American birth, 
even if Hawaiian citizens, were but impudent intruders 
when they sought to free their countrymen from the 
rule of those who, it is clear from this statement, if not in 
league with the sorcerers, were certainly responsible in a 
great degree for their power. There should be no ques- 
tion as to the position of our country and Government 
in this matter. We are bound, in every legitimate way, 
to exert our influence for the destruction of a power that 
if unchecked will ruin those islands. 

There is a peculiar duty resting upon American Chris- 
tians. The native Hawaiian churches, as the first fruits 
of the great. missionary impulse with which this century 








opened, are bound to us by the closest ties. They are 
strong churches, doinga noble work. Anything that can 
be done to help them should be done. Ten years ago 
the American Board took up again the work it had laid 
down twenty years before, that it might aid in this very 
conflict. It should be supported in that work to the full. 
We believe that it will be, and that the time is not far 
distant when this terrible evil will be overcome. 


> 


THE ITALIAN SITUATION. 


EVERY one must sympathize with Italy in her present. 
political crisis. Strange it is that the effects of sucha 
financial stress, which is at the root of the difficulty, 
have not been evident before, for the giant strides made 
by Italian Unity seem to have been greater in a genera- 
tion than the advance made by other countries in a cor- 
responding period of their emergence from political 
darkness to light. 

Italy’s economic progress, as well as her moral advance, 
has been a marked one. Figures are eloquent. For 
instance, in 1862, the aggregate value of her exports and 
imports was $281,000,000; now it is $400,000,000, while 
as to her production, that of cereals has increased 
thirty per cent. and that of wine fifty per cent. The 
railway mileage is six times as great as thirty years ago; 
the common roads are now the best in the world. In 1860, 
Italy possessed 80 steamers, representing 18,000 tons; 
now there are 290 with a capacity of 187,000 tons. Wages 
have advanced from less than three to five cents per 
hour, while savings banks deposits show eight times that 
rate of increase, If the State has built up a splendid 
army where there were only scattered forces so has it 
established schools where there were none at all. Lastly, 
brigandage has been banished. Great as has been the 
advance, the necessity nevertheless exists for as great a 
future advance. 

Yet while the country’s resources have expanded so 
gratifyingly, her burdens have more than kept pace, 
until the alarmed Italians have been brought face to face 
with the present crisis. The budget for 1892 shows, in 
its balance of $340,000,000 a deficit of $9,200,000, and 
promises for the coming year a deficit of $13,000,000. 

Many believe that the army, which they aver has been 
augmented by the Triple Alliance, is to blame for all this. 
They cry out that the deficit would disappear if the arma- 
ment were reduced. But the fact is that these deficits 
come more from the diminution of receipts than from 
the augmentation of expenses. In the first place the 
history of reducing Italy’s taxation has been, in some 
respects at least, a disastrous oue. The taxes on cereals 
were abolished in 1880,,and five years later reductions 
were made in the salt and land taxes. 

Secondly, the increase in expenses has come from the 
vast public works undertaken by the Government. The 
reorganization of railways has gone on until, as has been 
said, the mileage is now six times greater than in 1860, 
while the State treasury pays out three times as much 
as then for its ‘‘ River and Harbor Bill.” Military de- 
mands might be quickly met were it not for the lack of 
return from former taxation and the imperative necessi- 
ty of additional public works. 

At all events, an immense inroad must be made on the 
fiscal receipts by the needs of the army. It is popularly 
supposed that this burden of taxation is not due so much 
to the natural necessity of defense as to the demands of 
the Triple Alliance. Yet Signor Crispi has lately an- 
nounced not only that, even with political isolation, the 
armament barely suffices for the defense of the nation 
itself, but that the Triple Alliance imposes no pledges for 
special armaments. 

There has been, however, abundant reason for Italy’s 
armed defense. Her geographical position demands it. 
Asis well known, her seacoast (including the two largest 
of the Mediterranean islands), is the longest of any in 
proportion to the area of country. In the second place, 
if the army be too small for Italy isolated, how much 
too small must it be for her with hostile neighbors on 
either hand, who more than once have sought to subju- 
gate her. Relatively to the population, the Italian army 
is smaller than those of other lands. Hence there was 
this additional reason why Italy, in 1882, sought and 
obtained an alliance with the Empires of Germany and 
Austria, themselves allied for mutual defense since 1879. 
But as to home preparation, the Italians have suffered 
too much from the Gallic thirst for glory, and they have 
groaned too heavily under the Austrian yoke to be con- 
tent with anything that did not savor of the present in- 
cessant militarism. It is urged by some theorists that 
were Italy to show strict neutrality, as Switzerland does, 
her peace would be as assured and as intact as is that of 
the Alpine Republic. But this remarkable proposition 
has never been proven. Nor canit be. The Italians are 
right when they say that for them only armed liberty is 
secure. 

With her population of 31,000,000 Italy can mobilize 
1,200,000 men into the army, and her navy is now of the 
first rank. The standing army of the last dominator of 
Italy, namely Austria, consists of 318,000 men, and with 
the power of mobilizing to 1,900,000. The navy is natu- 
rally small—91 ships—as the Austrian seacoast is the 
most limited of that of any of the Great Powers. The 
standing army of France is 510,000 men, which number 








ing fleet numbers about 600 ships. Poor Italy, whose 
military resources are really less in proportion to popula- 
tion, could muster but one-fifth the number of men that 
Austria and France, with Switzerland, could mobilize in 
war time. 

Relative comparisons of armies and populations, how- 
ever, are of little avail when the factor of real wealth- 
power is left out. Hence, while military expenses in 
France are 25 francs a head, in Great Britain 21, in Ger- 
many 20 and in Italy only 18, yet the fact remains that 
rich France does not feel her 25 francs a head as much 
as does Italy her 18, 

No wonder that the people are restive. But with con- 
fidence in the increase of material resources we may 
share the optimism of those whose words are based on 
something more than pleasing theory; and hope, with 
reason, that the Italian ship of State will safely outride 
the present financial storm. 





Editorial Uotes. 


WE publish this week a number of unusually interesting 
articles. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps calls attention to the 
views of the small employers as bearing upon the great 
labor question, and what she says deserves to attract at- 
tention; the Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, of the United 
States Civil Service Commission, has a long and very im- 
portant article on the foreign policy of President Harri- 
son. It is especially valuable as a vindication of the con- 
duct of our Foreign Affairs in the matter of Chile, and 
our readers will be pleased to see how completely it ex- 
onerates Minister Egan; the Rev. J. H. Bernard, D.D., of 
the University of Dublin, finds occasion in the Tercenten* 
nial for an account of that institution; Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, 
out of his unusual experience, has a timely word about the 
cholera; Mr. Raymond B. Blathwayt gives an interesting 
and amusing interview with Professor Froude; the Rev. 
G. L. Gordon discusses a mooted question in reference to 
the Gaelic Bible; a long and full account is given, by the 
Rev. M. W. Montgomery, of the case of Dr. Henry Scud- 
der, and his memory and the good name of the distin- 
guished Scudder family is vindicated from criminal 
charges that have been brought againts him; the Countess 
von Krockow describes the International Art Exhibition 
at Munich; and interesting agricultural topics are discussed 
by George E. Walsh, Dr. George G. Groff, C. E. Bamford 
and John W. Caughey. There are poems by Louise 
Imogen Guiney, J. F. Herbin, James S. Sullivan, Stephen 
T. Byington and Ernest McGaffey; and stories by Gail- 
lard Hunt, Leonora B. Halsted, Richard Malcolm John- 
ston and &. G. W. Benjamin. 





THE first session of the Fifty-second Congress has expired, 
and notina blaze of glory. The conditions were not favor- 
able for it to make a brilliant record. One of the Houses 
of Congress was Republican and the other Democratic. It 
was just before a Presidential election, and statesmanship 
had to give way to partisan purpose. The House passed 
several bills picking holes in the McKinley Tariff act, but 
theSenate paid no attention to them. The Senate, by a 
coalition of the majority of the Democrats, with a few Re- 
publicans from silver producing States, passed a Free 
Coinage Silver bill, which was defeated in the House by a 
similar coalition of Republicans with Eastern Democrats. 
So neither attempt succeeded in doing any real harm. Not 
much else was done except to attend to the regular appro- 
priation bills. The Democratic Party took possession of 
the House, promising to reduce appropriations by $100,- 
000,000. The first session of the present Congress has ad- 
journed, and the appropriations were $45,000,000 more than 
those made by the corresponding session of the last Con- 
gress, and this without counting a number of contracts 
and expenditures authorized on account of river and 
harbor improvements, amounting to about $32,000,000. 
The Democrats claim that they could not help this 
large expenditure, and they are substantially cor- 
rect. The appropriations for the army, the diplomatic 
service, the District of Columbia, the Indian Bureau, 
Legislative Department, Military Academy and the Navy 
are about the same as they were two years ago; the Agri- 
cultural Bureau has increased its expenses by $1,500,000; 
fortifications are reduced $1,500,000; the Post Office is in- 
creased 8,000,000; the River and Harbor appropriations are 
decreased (deceptively) $4,000,000, and the deficiency appro- 
priations are $18,000,000 less than two years ago when 
there was no political necessity of deferring appropria- 
tions. The great difference is in the Pensions account, for 

which the present Congress is not responsible. The 
amount of pensions which must be paid has increased 
about $49,000,000, and that we suppose no one will grudge. 
For a few years it will continue to increase and must be 
paid. We shall hear nothing more in the present canvass 
of the Billion Dollar Congress. Now that the Democrats 
have come into power in the House of Representatives 
they find for themselves that a Billion Dollar Congress is 
a necessity, that the expenses are necessarily increasing 
notwithstanding every attempt at economy. The present 
Congress will have to exceed the limit of the last Congress, 
and that, too, without any just blame. There has been 
more reason to complain because appropriations have been 
cut down below the proper limit or have been delayed, 
making a large deficiency bill necessary at the next session. 


THE Investigating Committee, which has been inquiring 





can be increased in case of war to 3,060,000. Her impos- 


into the charges made by Mr. Watson, of Georgia, that 
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drunken men had reeled and staggered through the aisles 
of the House of Representatives, has brought in its report. 
The committee consisted of three Democrats, ene Repub- 
lican, and one Alliance man. They agree, with the excep- 
tion of the latter, that the charges have been greatly exag- 
gerated. They declare that Judge Cobb, of Georgia, the 
man who is said to have addressed the House when ina 
maudlin condition, was not intoxicated, nor even “stimu- 
lated,” but only flustered with the interruptions that were 
made, especially by Mr. Watson. They did, however, ad- 
mit—and the testimony which was offered did not allow 
them to do anything else—that three or four members 
have been seen on the floor of Congress during this session 
under the influence of liquor, but none of them in the con- 
dition described by Mr. Watson. That is, we suppose, 
they were ‘‘gentlemanly drunk,” and not “dead drunk,” 
or “dog drunk.’”’ The Alliance member of the committee 
declares in his minority report that the charges of Mr. 
Watson are sustained. Now, if three or four members of 
the House of Representatives, not including Judge 
Cobb, the only man whose name has leaked out, 
appeared on the floor in a condition which may 
be described as “gentlemanly drunk,” it was three 
or four more than ought to thus have appeared. That 
number was sufficient to disgrace the House; and we 
heartily wish that the committee had required Mr. Watson 
and the other witnesses to give their names, so that they 
might be held up to the contempt of their constituents 
and of the public. The time has passed when a single dis- 
trict in the United States would be willing to have it 
known that its representatives appeared intoxicated on the 
floor of Congress. That might do thirty or fifty years ago, 
but it will not do now. Even Georgia will ask more sharp- 
ly than this committee of Congress did, why Judge Cobb 
was drinking whisky while making his speech. There isa 
barroom in the Capitol building where members can get 
any liquors they please. ‘ihat barroom is a disgrace to 
Congress and to the country. There is no more reason for 
a barroom in the Capitol than there is for one in the Treas- 
ury building. That barroom is the ammunition of the 
Prohibition Party, we might almost say its justification. 
There must be more than a dozen or a score or a hundred 
men members of Congress that want that barroom main- 
tained or they would not allow it to exist. An active, 
conscientious majority could kick it out of the building. 
Why is it not done? We fear this investigating committee 
did not get to the bottom of the business. 


It is the unusual interest which attaches to the case of 
the late Henry Scudder, M.D., one of the brothers of the 
distinguished missionary Scudder family, who was accused 
in the public prints day after day of having murdered his 
mother-in-law, that has induced us to publish a long and 
full account of the case from the side of the Scudder 
family, a side which has not been given to the public hith- 
erto,but which,since Dr. Scudder’s death,it is proper should 
be published to relieve the other members of the family 
and his own memory from the breath of unjust suspicion. 
We would have been justified in publishing it if it had 
been merely a story, for it is as interesting as any romance. 
But truth is stranger than fiction, and the fact that this is 
an actual case and not one of the imagination will give an 
added value to this full account. Since this account was 
prepared the autopsy on Dr. Scudder’s body has been com- 
pleted, and Mr. Montgomery sends us the following para- 
graph to complete the story: 

Since this paragraph, in reference to Dr. Scudden’s supposed 
suicide, was written, the analysis of the stemach has been com- 
pleted, and the result is given in a letter to me from Dr. Doremus 
Scudder, dated August 3d, in which he says: 

“The mail has just brought us a letter from Dr. Walter S. 
Haines, which fills our spirits with fresh sorrow, for it gives as a 
result of his examination the finding of enough morphine in my 
brother’s stomach to bear out the theory of suicide. It isa great 
blow to us all—a blow not that changes our convictions of the 
casein the least, but one that is wholiy unexpected, and thus more 
heavy. Where the morphine could have been obtained is to usall 
amystery. It was thisthought of the impossibility of Harry’s 
being able to get any morphine that made me so confident of his 
not having taken any—especially when sufficient post-mortem 
evidences of other causes of death were present. We all knew his 
irresistible impuise to commit suicide, which would at times 
almost overmaster him, and which constituted one of the strong- 
est evidences of his mental derangement. These impulses dated 
far back into last December or November, and he felt. and con- 
fessed their power to his mother, his wife, and latterly to me. 
We could wish most earnestly that his death might not have been 
as we pow know it was, but it only strengthens the evidence of 
his mental malady.” 

In deepest sympathy let us all unite our tears with{those of this 
sorrowing family: M. W. MonTGomsry. 
Two corrections of dates should be made in the article. On 
p. 6, first column, the second paragraph from the bottom, 
for “ February 6th ”’ read Februa,y 20th; and at the begin- 
ning of the next paragraph, for ‘“‘ February 7th” read Feb- 
ruary 2ist. We trust the full publication we have now 
given will in part correct a cruel injustice, for which both 
newspapers and lawyers are responsible. And it does seem 
strange that opportunities for suicide should have been 
allowed to one whose insanity and suicidal tendencies were 
known to the officers in charge. It was while in service in 
India that Dr. Scudder had the sunstroke which produced 
the injuries to his brain that resulted in disease and insan- 
ity. 


THERE appears to be in Rome a certain fool friend of 
Archbishop Ireland who is every little while sending over a 
dispatch reporting that the Archbishop of St. Paul is to 
be made a Cardinal, or that he has gained some astonish- 
ing victory over his opponents. This time his effort is 
about as unwise as it can well be, whether what he says is 
true or not. The daily papers have been set agog by his 
story that Archbishop Corrigan, of New York, has written 
an impertinent letter to the Pope contradicting the Pope’s 
denial that the friends of the American public school sys- 


tem had attempted to frighten him with a threat of a pub-. 


lie uprising against the Roman Cathclic Church. It is 








‘also stated that much indignation was. aroused at the 


Vatican by Archbishop Corrigan’s attempting to prove by 
quotations from Cardinal Gibbons and Archbishop Ireland 
that there really had been such attempts to bulldoze the 
Pope. Now all this is very disagreeable. Of course Arch- 
bishop Corrigan has not attempted to do anything dis- 
courteous toward the Holy See;and it is a fact, if the 
documents printed here as copies of the secret communi- 
cations made to the Pope by Cardinal Gibbons and Arch- 
bishop Ireland are genuine, that they did call attention to 
the danger of arousing a popular agitation against the 
Catholic Church, and the only question is whether that 
was to be regarded as warning made against an impending 
kulturkamp{. The Catholic Church hitherto has been 
very careful about airing its quarrels in public, and it has 
been amusing to us to see how, of late, the differences in 
the Church, even between the highest officials, have come 
before the public. No great hurt has come from it yet; 
and we are positive that in the case of the Cahensly matter 
the public discussion of the question involved, which was 
that of the Americanization of the Catholic Church in this 
country, has been productive of nothing but good. The 
same is true thus far of the discussion of the school ques- 
tion. But we advise that personalities be kept in the 
background, and that nobody try to prove that his par- 
ticular friend is “a biger man than old Grant.” 


THE REv. G. Lawson GorDoN’s reply to Mr. T. O. 
Russell’s article on the ‘“‘ Scotch Gaelic Version of the Scrip- 
tures” that appeared in THE INDEPENDENT, of July 14th, 
1892, may be seen on another page of this issue. Mr. Gor- 
don maintains that Irish was never the vernacular Gaelic 
of Scotland. In face of Bishop Carsewell’s emphatic declara- 
tion that he translated John Knox’s liturgy into the cur- 
rent Gaelic of his time, A.D. 1567, it will not be easy for 
Mr. Gordon to make impartial judges agree with him, see- 
ing that Carsewell’s translation is pure [rish Gaelic. Stew- 
art says, at page thirty-nine of his Scotch Gaelic Grammar, 
that ‘‘ Scotch writers of Gaelic generally followed Irish or- 
thography tillafter the middle of the last century.”’ He, like 
most of the Gaelic-speaking Scotch, maintains that it was 
necessary to make a change in the manner of writing Gaelic 
ia Scotland, as the Irish form of it had become partially 
unintelligible. If the form in which all Gaelic books have 
been printed for two hundred yearsin Scotland, became 
partially unintelligible at the end of that period, we can 
only come to the conclusion that a linguistic phenomenon 
occurred among the Gaelic-speaking Scotch that never oc- 
curred among any other people. Mr. Gordon seems to be 
mistaken about the date at which the songs of Duncan 
Ban Macintyre were printed. According to James Grant 
Wilson, in his “Poets and Poetry of Scotland,’’ Macintyre’s 
songs were first printed in 1768. There does not seem to 
be any proof that the dialect known as Scotch Gaelic ap- 
peared in print prior to 1767, or thereabouts, the time when 
the Scriptures appeared init. It seems pretty well proved 
that, up to year 1767, all books of religious instruction 
printed in Gaelic in Scotland, the Bible included,were, with- 
out a known exception, printed in the form of that language 
known as Irish Gaelic. The Synod of Argyle issued a 
metrical version of the Psalmsin 1738 in Irish; and an edi- 
tion of the Irish Bible was printed in 1754 for the use of the 
Highlanders. It is hard to conceive that the Scottish 
Celts would for two hundred years persist in issuing books 
of religious instruction in any but the vernacular of the 
people who were supposed to read them. The only way to 
settle the age of Scotch Gaelic is to produce the oldest 
printed monument of that dialect. If any books were 
printed in it prior to the middle of the last century, it 
ought not to be difficult to find them. Mr. Gordon claims 
that the short vocabularly attached to Kirk’s Irish Bible 
proves that its language could not have been familiar to the 
Scotch; but such a vocabulary is also attached to the Bible 
intended for the Irish, for it could not have been translated 
without the introduction of some unfamiliar words. 


THE American Philological Association, at its late 
meeting with the University of Virginia, happened to get 
hold of one topic that is of interest to a good many people 
who care a little for good English. One of the most inter- 
esting discussions was on the word got, or gotten. Dr. 
Scott had a paper showing how in such a vulgar phrase as 
“T got to go”’ the word got has changed from a preterit to 
a present tense. He gave it as evidence that the creative 
power producing forms and roots is still active in English. 
Professor Hale said gotten is an odious word, suggestive of 
school misses, artificially squeamish and ignorant. Pro- 
fessor Gildersleeve, tho he is a South Carolinian, never 
heard gotten till he came to Virginia, but there every one 
used it. They correct got, not knowing that it is Dr. John- 
son’sform. Gotten is.spread from Virginia in every direc- 
tion. Other professors coupled gotten with forgotten and 
begotten and thought all good. President Hart spoke of 
boughten as familiar in Connecticut, and proven was men- 
tioned. Professor Clapp asked for some rule to accept 
doubtful words. Professor March said that our diction- 
aries, Murray’s and the Century, now tell whether any 
form is in use. Of forms in use a scholar would reject 
those contrary to the laws of language, like proven, old 
proved, and foughten, and accept good forms like gotten, 
which he says is familiar in Massachusetts tho a little 
formal. He thought it was biblical, rather, in its Virginia 
use and stately. Professor Scott thought the termination 
enis sometimes rhythmical; boughten was used before its 
noun and not after. We judge from all this that scholars 
differ, and that the unlearned can take their choice with a 
preference for got in ordinary use. 


THE British Parliament met last week and re-elected its 
Speaker, who is not a party officer, and swore in the mem- 
bers of the Lower House. Nothing else was done or can be 
done for some days. It may be assumed as beyond ques- 
tion that, by the end of the week, Gladstone will have 
been summoned by an unwilling Queen to form a new 
Cabinet; then Congress will be prorogued, and no real 





business will be done, we presume, before January, with 
the exception of the appointment of the Cabinet. Mr. 
Gladstone's Cabinet will again have to contest their seats; 
Mr. John Morley will be Chief Secretary for Ireland, Sir 
William Harcourt will be Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and the Earl of Rosebery will be Secretary of the Foreign 
Department. There will be no Irishmen in the Cabinet or 
in any minor office. The Queen does not want them, and 
they do not want to accept office. It seems now to be gen- 
erally supposed that there will be no difficulty between Mr. 
Gladstone and the Irish party; and that when the time 
comes a bill will be brought in which will be satisfactory, 
and which will be enacted by the House of Commons, to be 
defeated by the House of Lords. 


PREMIER STAMBULOFF is to be congratulated on the re- 
sult of the recent political trial at Sofia. Not only have 
a number of the persons accused of a conspiracy to over- 
turn the Government and murder the Prince or Premier or 
both been convicted and paid the penalty, but it has once 
more been made clear beyond a doubt that it is Russian in- 
fluence that has been at the basis of theconspiracy. It ap- 
pears that Milaroff, one of those condemned to death, kept 
a journal, which has supplied some most sensational revela- 
tions of Russian intrigue, and shows that he and Popoff 
were direct employés of the Slav Benevolent Society, and 
made their arrangements for the murder of Prince Ferdi- 
nand with the full knowledge of Count Ignatieff. So far as 
we can judge the only weak point isin regard to M. Kara- 
veloff, the former Premier and Regent. His strong opposi- 
tion to the Stambuloff agencies is well known, 
as is also his belief that Bulgaria’s safety rests in 
conciliating and not antagonizing Russia. That he has 
been aconspirator does not seem to have been proven, and 
not a few, even of M. Stambuloff’s supporters believe that 
the sentence of five years’ imprisonment will be commuted 
to one of exile. Could M. Stambuloff have restrained him- 
self from pressing the case against M. Karaveloff he 
would without doubt have carried with him the most cor- 
dial support of all but the most servile Russophiles. As it 
is he has apparently ulienated some and chilled the support 
of others. It should, however, be remembered that he is in 
a most difficult position. With limited means as opposed 
to the boundless resoures of his opponents, surrounded by 
countries which constantly harbor and encourage sedition 
against his rule, living in an atmosphere of intrigue, he 
holds his position only by the most vigilant shrewdness and 
unhesitating action. He is undoubtedly autocratic and 
sometimes unjust; but we believe that he is the most prom- 
inent safeguard of Bulgarian freedom and that the heavi- 
est blow that Bulgaria could receive would be one that 
shonld deprive her of his leadership. 


‘‘ [FEEL greatly honored that you have come so far to 
see me,”’ said the Queen of England the other day to Mrs. 
Martha Ricks, a colored nonagenarian from Liberia, whose 
life-long wish was then gratified in beholding her, whom 
the simple folk in that far-off place had known as Mother. 
Mrs. Ricks had traveled the long dis tance at her great age 
that she might not die without having seen the Queen. It 
seemed a hazardous task for a poor woman. But the 
friends of the colored race were fortunately friends at 
court. They told the Queen of this case, who, when she 
heard of it, with her well-known goodness of heart, sent 
immediately for the old Liberian to be brought to Windsor. 
It must have been an interesting study, the faces of the 
two great-grandmothers. Mrs. Ricks’s description is so 
quaintly poetic that we are glad to quote it: 


“T cannot tell what she said to me, but the Queen spoke very 
soft, and I think she must have been saying blessings to me. I 
shall go back to my country now that I have done seen the Queen, 
and I shall always remember. I came to England, thinking per- 
hapsI might seeher. Plenty of friends have I found here, and I 
have seen her who isour Mother. That I shall remember in the 
days that go by before the time shall be for sleep.” 


.... When The Living Church, of Chicago, said that one 
of the Protestant Episcopal seminaries was teaching 
German rationalism for theology and Presbyterianism for 
Church polity, we did not tell our readers what seminary 
it was, altho we confessed that we knew. We did, however, 
mention all the other seminaries except that one; and 
some of our Episcopalian contemporaries, by leoking 
over the list of seminaries in their Almanac discovered 
that it was Faribault Seminary which was omitted and 
was thereby indicated. We acknowledge it was Faribault: 
and we can now do it safely, seeing that the London High 
Church paper. The Church Times, has a Chicago corre- 
spondent who tells the whole story. But it turns out that 
this ‘‘German rationalism” and “ Presbyterianism ” is 
only another designation of Broad Churchism, and that it 
is Broad Church Episcopalians in the East who are sup- 
porting this institution in the diocese of Bishop Whipple. 
It is quite a relief to know that there is nothing as bad as 
Presbyterianism which is being taught, only the moderate 
Episcopacy represented by such men as Phillips Brooks, 
Dr. Rainsford and Dr. Donald. 


... Some of our Baptist friends seem to be greatly dis- 
turbed over the state of things among their brethren in 
England, as illustrated by the decision of the Rev. F. B. 
Meyer to accept the call to succeed Newman Hall in the 
pastorate of Christ Church. Even his request for a baptist- 
ery in which he may immerse those who desire immersion 
does not satisfy them, for he distinctly agrees to admit to 
membership any who may come, whether immersed or un- 
immersed, and this is only what he has been doing all 
along. After a somewhat doleful survey of the situation, 
the Journal and Messenger says: “It looks as tho our Eng- 
lish brethren would some day wake up to the peril and the 
unscripturalness of their position.’”’ Supposing we read 
instead of ‘‘ English,’”’ American? 


.... We have been greatly interested in the success of the 
Catholic Chautauqua at New London. There has been 
half a thousand attendants, and courses of lectures on 
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religion, history, literature. and science by clergymen and 
laymen, of whom those best known to the world are those 
who lecture on literature, and who include Maurice F. 
Egan, Richard Malcolm Johnston, Brother Azarias and 
George P. Lathtop. These are the only lectures that are 
not overweighted with Catholicism, being chiefly on 
Shakespeare. Other courses, we observe, are very Catho- 
lic. Thus History is represented by lectures on *‘ The 
Philosophy of History as Applied to the Church,” “The 
Early Days of the Papacy,” ‘The Vatican Council and 
Papal Infallibility,” “Early Catholic Missions,” and ‘The 
Great Schism of the West,” leaving just one other lecture 
on the important profane topic, “Did the Norsemen Dis- 
cover America?” 


.-.-The situation of the Catholic school question in 
Stillwater, Minn., isin a word this, as we understand it: 
A year ago the School Board of Stillwater did precisely 
the same thing as the School Board in Faribault. It 
adopted the parochial school of Stillwater, and appointed 
its teachers as public school-teachers, and put the school 
under the charge of the city like other schools. This ex- 
cited a great deal of opposition among the Protestants, 
and they secured action by the School Board refusing to 
continue the arrangement for another year. Thereupon 
the parochial school under the charge of the Catholic 
Church parish there is re-established. 


...-One of the appropriation bills that have become 
laws, and of which we do not complain, is that which was | 
passed on the last day of the session giving $2,500,000 out- 
right to the Chicago Exposition. It is a somewhat more 
straightforward and decent bill than the other chromo bill 
which had been proposed, and which was to provide five 
million souvenir silver dollars for the Fair if its managers 
would supply the silver. The Government is responsible 
for the Fair and should help it liberally; and we are heart- 
ily glad that it has made this appropriation which is none 
too large, perhaps not large enough even tho paidin Sou- 
venir half dollars. 


....We donot understand why so many people expend 
their sympathy entirely on strikers and have no word of 
kindness for those who wish to work and are prevented by 
violence. The other day fifty or one hundred strikers went 
from Homestead to Duquesne to persuade the men there 
not to go into the mills. They came across these men as 
they were going to work, told them they had better not 
go, and when they insisted on going they fell upon them 
and beat them unmercifully. Weare heartily glad to see 
that quitea number of them have been arrested, and they 
certainly deserve sharp justice. 


.... The treasurer of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign. 
Missions has received a telegram from Lakawn, in North 
Siam, asking if he can cable $3,000 more forthe famine suf- 
ferers among the Laos. Over $3,000 has already been sent; 
but this appeal shows that the need is great. The people 
areout of the reach of the means used in India, and are 
practically dependent upon the missionaries of the Presby- 
terian Board, who are the only foreigners in that country. 
Contributions sent to Wm. Dulles, Jr.,-Treasurer, 53 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, will be forwarded. 


....The French Government has honored itself by con- 
ferring on the Rev. Mr. McAll the decoration of the Legion 
of Honor. His twenty years’ work for the evangelization 
of the masses in France, which is distinctly given as the 
ground for the distinction, bas done not a little for the 
development of the country; but one cannot help wonder- 
ing at the incongruity of thus honoring Mr. McAll and at 
almost the same time expelling from Algeria those who 
are doing the same work for that colony. 


....There has been the past week an election in Alaba- 
ma, the reports of which came to us through Democratic 
sources chiefly, and make much of the fact that the Ne- 
groes voted the Democratic ticket. But the Democratic 
majority is dwindling down from thirty thousand to ten 
thousand, and the Alliance men charge, and apparently 
with great justice, enormous frauds. There is a hot 
quarrel, and in the falling out honest men will begin to 
get their dues. - 


....The cholera is still moving westward. and has 
reached Moscow, and has made terrible ravages in Ara- 
bia. Thereis no reason why sporadic cases should not 
reach this country; just as sporadic cases of tvphus fever 
have lately been brought across the water. But we see no 
reason to fear any epidemic either here or in Europe. In- 
deed, the outbreak of cholera or “ cholerine” in Paris 
seems to have come to an end. 


....[t is a word to make one’s hair stand on end, a word 
to frighten children, to suggest Ojibeway scalps, this 
word Wimodaughsis, which is the name of a women’s 
benevolent society in Washington; and it is derived from 
four such gracious words as wife, mother, daughter and 
sister. 


....At the same time with the apparently confirmed re- 
port of an arrangement completed between the Russian 
Government and Baron Hirsch, for the removal of all the 
Jewsin Russia, comes the account of the failure of the 
colony in the Argentine Republic. 

....Visestablishment seems to have come to the front in 
England. Ithas received still stronger support than be- 
fore in Scotland and Wales, and it is said that a majority 
of the Liberal members favor it in England. 


.... We have no occasion to say anything of the murder 
of Mr. and Mrs. Borden in Fall River. It isa matter sim- 
ply for the detectives, and no advantage is gained by sur- 
mises, insinuations or wise platitudes. 

.. \The President hurried from Washington to the Adi- 
rondacks to meet Mrs. Harrison, whose recovery is slower 
than we wish it were, altho there is no reason for alarm. 


....All the newspaper talk about the search for the in 
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THE foreigner who did not care to come to Northfield 
this year because he “ preferred not to see ‘Hamlet,’ with- 
out Hamlet,” referring to Mr. Moody’s absence, would 
have displayed better judgment and more wisdom, if he 
had delayed his criticism until he had known the inter- 
esting program prepared by Mr. Moody. The present is 
the tenth Bible Conference, and in attendance and spiritual. 
power it promises to equal, if not excel, many already held. 
Of course the absence of the master mind of Northfield’s 
leader is felt and deeply regretted by all who are here, but, 
on the other hand, the feeling has sometimes been ex- 
pressed confidentially, that Mr. Moody has, unconsciously 
to many, been the chief attraction at these conferences; 
that men and women came here principally to hear him; 
and that they were keenly disappointed when a day passed 
aud he did not speak—in a word, that a mild form of hero 
worship has been secretly carried on. 

Mr. Moody is a born leader of men, and he has prepared 
the present campaign with the skill of an army officer. 
Thoin London, one feels his presence here constantly. In 
his letters inviting his friends to this meeting, he says: 
“Tho absent in body, | shall be present in spirit with my 
brethren, laboring together with them in earnest desire 
and prayer for the success of the Conference.” In 
the selection of Dr. A. J. Gordon, of Boston, as the 
leader of the Conference; in the choice of such 
able expositors of the Scriptures as Dr. A. T. Pierson 
and the Rev. F. B. Meyer, both of London, one ‘‘Spur- 
geon’s successor,’’ for the present, and the other ‘‘ Newman 
Hall’s successor’; in having at his command such singers 
as Sankey and Stebbins, in the securing of such practical 
Christian workers as the Rev. R. A. Torrey, of Chicago, 
Hermann Warszawiak, the Hebrew Christian preacher, of 
New York, and George C. Needham, the evangelist, among 
others, Mr. Moody’s prayer seems likely to be answered. 
‘*May abundant grace and peace rest upon the assembly 
from the beginning to the end.”’ ‘‘It has been the aim of 
the Northfield Conferences,”’ he says, ‘‘to unite believers 
in the love that casts out fear, and in the faith that works 
by love, in uttermost dependence on the Holy Spirit. We 
are encouraged by the experiences of past conferences to 
expect still better things in the days tocome. Let us then 
gather together again in conference, around the cross of 
our Lord Jesus Christ to glorify him; to build each other 
up in the faith of the old Gospel; to provoke one another 
unto love and good works; to bear one another’s burdens, 
and so fulfil the law of Christ. Let us seek to gain still 
fuller and clearer views of the greatness and urgency of 
our Lord’s work that waits to be done, and of the fullness 
and freeness of grace and power that he offers to his will- 
ing servants.”’ 

It was in the spirit of that call that the present Confer- 
ence was opened last Thursday evening by Dr. Gordon in 
a brief address of welcome. Few ministers have stood so 
close to the evangelist during the last fifteen years as the 
pastor of the Clarendon Street Baptist Church in Boston. 
He has attended nearly every one of the Bible Conferences, 
and Mr. Moody has frequently occupied his pulpit. Fora 
month, two years ago, Mr. Moody preached there every 
Sunday, and Dr. Gordon preached and lectured during that 
time at the Moody Bible Institute in Chicago. After bid- 
ding the hundreds welcome who had gathered from many 
States and countries, the leader showed the relation of doc- 
trine to spiritual life, taking for his text: ‘“‘ Take heed to 
thyself and to the doctrine.” Dr. Gordon is not troubled 
by the newer forms of theology, so-called; but he thinks 
that the best way for a Christian to take care of his doc 
trine is to take care of himself. ‘‘ Canned fruit theology,” 
doctrines hermetically sealed in Creed and Confession to 
keep them from spoiling, can be kept orthodox, but they 
cannot be kept fresh. The only way to extract from doc- 
trine the flavor of real life, is to eat it directly from the 
vine every day. The tree of life bears twelve manner of 
fruit, and yields its fruit every month, infinitely various 
and infinitely prolific. If the Christian is abiding in 
Christ in daily and hourly commuopion, he will find fresh 
fruit every day with which to feed a hungry world, and 
that fruit will be of the most attractive variety. 

Two addresses have been given by GeorgeC. Needham, 
one upon “ The Plan of the Ages” and another discussing 
“The Relation of Angels to the People of God.’’ The 
former address was delivered not long ago in Raleigh, and 
so great was the interest previously aroused by the speaker 
that the Supreme Court of North Carolina, sitting in that 
place, was adjourned that the judges and lawyers might 
hear it. The first age of human history runs from Adam 
to Noah; the second to Abraham, the third to Moses, the 
fourth to Nebuchadnezzar. With the Babylonian king 
began “the times of the Gentiles,” which continue their 
course to this day. The age from Christ to anti-Christ is 
our ownage. ‘The seventh age,” said Mr. Needham,” 
“inaugurated by the personal presence of Christ on earth, 
will continue for a thousand years. It will outshine all 
other ages preceding it, in universal righteousness. The 
glory of God will overshadow it. Converted Israei, in her 
restored national character, shall have the supreme place 
among the nations of the earth. Heathen nations long 
enshrouded in darkness shall hail the King and willingly 
accept his sovereignty. Yet this blessed Sabbatical era 
will not be perfect. Human nature will once more hetray 
its perversity; Satan will have a respite given him. He 
will make a final struggle to regain possession of the 
planet. It will be the final conflict between good and evil, 
righteousness and unrighteousness, Heaven and Hell, Christ 
and Satan. But right will prevail. Wecannot but believe 
the prophecies which speak of an age when Christ shall 
reign over & renewed earth. and a holy, sinless race shall 





habitants of Mars is part of the silly talk of a silly season 
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shall! continue we do not know. It is outside the circle of 
time and will merge into the eternal state when the Son 
shall giveup a perfected kingdom to the Father, and God 
shall be all in all, Eden replanted on a universal scale, 
Paradise restored and extended, Satan conquered, banished 
eternally, suffering in the quenchless fire; Jesus, Re- 
deemer, King, forever vindicated, glorified, exalted.” 
“The Inspiration of the Scriptures” was the topic dis- 
cussed at one of the morning meetings, by the Rev. James 
M. Gray, of Boston. In his vigorous defense of Old Testa-- 
ment inspiration, he took occasion to utter a forceful pro- 
test against the change made in the Revised Version of 
the text; “‘ All Scripture is given by inspiration,” etc. He 
thinks that the new readings: ‘“‘ All Scripture given by in- 
spiration,” etc. seems to throw a doubt on the inspiration 
of some parts of the Old Testament writings; he also ob- 
jects to the new form be~ause it is an arbitrary rendering, 
and, on the whole, he prefers the text as given in the 
Authorized Version. On the whole, however, he thinks 
the Revised Version admirable, showing as it does that 
the science of biblical criticism has performed its work so 
well that in the new version there is no change from 
King James’s Version that either involves the law or 
lessens a strength of the single essential fact or doctrine 
of Christianity. 

Sunday was a busy day at the Conference. Dr. Gordon 
preached in the village church in the morning, on “‘ The 
Anointing of the Holy Spirit,” and in the afternoon the 
Rev. F. B. Meyer, who had arrived on Saturday, spoke at 
Recitation Hall. At the evening service it was expected 
that Mr. Warszawiak would describe his work among the 
Jews in New York; but illness prevented him from speak- 
ing, and Mr. Hadley, the Superintendent of the Water 
Street Mission, related the story of his conversion and de- 
scribed his work. 

East NORTHFIELD, Mass., Aug. &th, 1892. 
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THE BISHOP OF LINCOLN. 


THE case of the Bishop of Lincoln, charged with not 
conforming to the rubrics of the Prayer Book, which has 
been hefore the public since June, 1888, has reached another 
stage by the decision of the Privy Council dismissing the 
appeal of the members of the Church Association from the 
judgment of the Archbishop of Canterbury and his court. 
This celebrated case was opened June, 1888, by the Church 
Association, a society founded to resist Roman Catholic 
practices and doctrines in the Church of England. At that 
time they made an appeal to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury to summon the Bishop ef Lincoln for trial for the 
persistent practicing of rites in the forms of masses, etc., 
which had been condemned as Roman Catholic and illegal 
by the highest court of appeals. There was some delay on 
the question of jurisdiction; but on February 12th, 1889, 
the Bishop was summoned before the Archbishop at Lam- 
beth Pal.ice. The complainants were a solicitor, an auc- 
tioneer, a foreman and a gardener, no one of whom, it is 
said, wasacommunicant. The charges against the Bish- 
op were as follows: 








(1) “ He used lighted candles on the communion table as a mat- 
ter of ceremony only, and when the same were not wanted for 
giving light; (2) he mixed water with the sacramental wine and 
consecrated the same; (3) while reading the prayer of consecration 
he stood with his back to the people so that they could not see 
him break the bread and take the cup into his hands; (4) he per- 
mitted the * Agnes Dei,’ or the hymn ‘Lamb of God that taketh 
away the sins of the world,’ to be sung immediately after the 
prayer of consecration and before the reception of the elements; 
(5) while presenting the absolution and benediction conspicuously 
and ceremoniously, having both his hands elevated and looking 
toward the consecration, he made with his hand the sign of the 
cross; (6) immediatety after the holy communion and as a con- 
tinuous part thereof he performed the ceremony of abiution; 
that is, of pouring wine and water into the paten and chalice 
which had been used in the administration of the holy communion, 
and then himself drank up the wine and water in the presence of 
the congregation.” 

The protests and arguments followed, and it was not till 
February 4th, 1890, that the trial commenced before the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishops of London,Oxford, 
Salisbury, Rochester and Hereford, and the Vicar-Gen- 
eral Sir J. Parker Deans, Q.C. The chief counsel for the 
Bishop of Lincoln was Sir Walter Phillimore, perhaps the 
most famous ecclesiastical lawyer in England. Sir Horace 
Davey was the chief counsel for the promoters, as those 
who brought the charges were called. The court was in 
session eight days. A letter was read from the Bishop of 
Lincoln in which he stated that he believed that religion 
itself cannot be preserved among mankind’ without form; 
that the rubric preceding the order for morning prayer es- 
tablishes the lawfulness of such ornaments of the Church 
and of the ministers thereof, as were in use in the first 
Prayer Book of King Edward VI; that omission to author- 
ize is not equivalent to prohibition, and that absolute uni- 
formity in all places and under all circumstances is ‘ un- 
attainable and undesirable.’’ He claimed that the charges 
involved no question of doctrine; that there were some 
things always regarded as legal not ordered in the early 
Prayer Books, while some ordered in them are omitted in 
the later ones, and that some illegal things forbidden at an 
early dateare not forbidden now. The counsel for defense 
began speaking on the third day and occupied five days, 
Sir Horace Davey occupying nearly six and a half hours 
for the prosecution. He declared that it was not the opin- 
ion of the Church of England as expressed in her statutes 
and formularies that uniformity in ceremony was “unat- 
tainable and undesirable’’; that the Bishop had plainly dis- 
regarded decisions of ecclesiastical courts and set up his 
private opinions ahove those of the courts. He also denied 


that there was no doctrinal significance in the charges, 
and claimed that the practices of the Bishop imvolved the 
doctrine of the communion as a mass; he argued that the 
rubrics are not ambiguous, that the courts had interpreted 
them, and if that interpretation was ambiguous, there 
would be an end of all finality in law; if the sign of the 
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and cause offense to good conscientious persons? Referring 
to the prediction that in twenty-five years people would 
smile at the trial, Sir Horace Davey said that if the people 
did not accept in good faith the decisions of the ecclesiasti- 
cal courts it might be that in twenty-five years the Church 
of England would no longer be an Established Church. 

For various reasons the decision was deferred until 
November, 1890, when the Archbishop’s decision was given 
as follows: With regard to the admixture of water with 
the communion wine it was decided that to do so as a part 
of the service was against the law of the Church, but 
there was no ground for showing that the mixing of the 
cup beforehand was an ecclesiastical offense. The charge 
of performing the ceremony of ablution was dismissed, as 
also was the charge with regard to standing at the west 
side and not on the north side of the communion table. 
With regard to the charge that while reading the prayer 
of consecration he stood with his back to the people, the 
court held that the Bishop of Lincoln had mistaken the 
true interpretation of the order of the holy communion, 
and that the manual acts must be performed so that they 
might be seen by the communicants. The charge of per- 
mitting the singing of the “ Agnus Dei,” or the anthem, 
was held not to be an illegal addition to the service. As to 
the use of lighted candles during the communion service, 
the court did not find sufficient warranty for declaring 
that the law had been broken, where two lighted candles, 
when not wanted forthe purpose of giving light, stood 
upon the table during service. The court found in conclu- 
sion that there was no justification either in direction or 
usage for making the sign of the crossin giving the final 
benediction; that the occasion was a distinct ceremony not 
retained, since it had not previously existed, and that, 
therefore, it was a ceremony additional to the ceremonies 
of the Church according to the use of the Church of Eng- 
land. This ceremony was also an innovation which must 
be discontinued. 

The decision was accepted by the Bishop, who promised 
to accord his conduct to it. It was looked upon, however, 
as a virtual victory for the ritualists, and the ‘‘ promoters” 
accordingly appealed to the Privy Council to set aside the 
Archbishop’s decision. That appeal has now been answer- 
ed in the negative. It is reported that the case will be 
carried now into the House of Lords. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE State Executive Committee, of the Connecticut 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, have arranged to pro- 
vide a reading and recreation tent upon the military camp 
ground at Niantic for the convenience of the National Mili- 
tary Guards during the time of its encampment. Papers, 
magazines, a circulating library, writing material, enter- 
tainments, outdoor sports and religious services will be 
among the things provided. 


....The Fifth General Council of the “ Alliance of- the 
Reformed Churches throughout the World holding the 
Presbyterian System,’”’ will meet at Toronto, Canada, 
September 2ist, 1892, and will be opened with a sermon by 
the Rev. Wm. Caven, D.D., Principal of Knox College. 
The Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements, the 
Rev. Dr. Caven, and the Secretary, the Rev. Wm. Burns, 
may be addressed at Toronto, Canada. The General Secre- 
tary of the Alliance, the Rev. George D. Mathews, D.D., 
will be in Toronto on and after August 24th. 


....At a meeting of the bishops of the African Methodist 
Episcopal and the African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Churches, at Washington, D. C.. July 28th, a strong move 
was made toward the union of the two bodies. The gath- 
ering was large, only one bishop being absent, and he, it was 
said, on account of sickness. Upon mutual inquiry it was 
found that the two bodies were at one in their articles of 
religion and in their Methodism. All statutory differences 
will be regulated by the first United General Conference. 
The discussion of the plan will begin at once, and will re- 
quire the assent of three-quarters of the quarterly and a 
majority of the annual conferences severally. 


....The Mississippi Baptist State Convention held an 
earnest meeting in Meridian, Miss., lately. On Saturday 
the question of the removal of the Mississippi College occu- 
pied the attention of the members tilllate at night. At 
last twelve o’clock struck, and the chair announced that it 
was now Sunday morning and asked the pleasure of the 
convention. The cries all over the house were ‘‘Go on; 
let us dispose of this question,’’ and Dr. J. B. Gambrel 
voiced the sentiment of the convention in saying that the 
Sabbath could not be better employed than in advancing 
the interest of the Mississippi College. At last at one 
o’clock a vote was taken, and at two o’clock the convention 
adjourned. 


.... The Nonconformists are to be strong in the new Par- 
liament. The Congregationalists lead with 28 representa- 
tives, and the Methodists succeeded in returning 20 out of 
their 38 candidates. There are8 Baptists, 20 Unitarians, 
and a number of Presbyterians. All together there is a 
total of more than 80 Nonconformists who have been 
returned at the general election. The number is, however, 
not as great as on the occasion of Mr. Gladstone’s appeal 
to the country in 1880, when more than a hundred were 
elected. The list includes some distinguished men, Mr. 
Snape, of Liverpool, a member of the United Methodist 
Free Church, and Mr. Spicer, of London, a prominent 
officer of the Congregational Union. 








....Somewhat unusual and singularly impressive serv- 
ices were held August ist in Homestead. About four 
hundred of the new non-union men were gathered in one 
of the ponderous mills protetted by one hundred and fifty 
watchmen, a strong fence, and with a thousand soldiers in 
easyreach. A few occupied rough benches and the remain- 
der stood around or were seated on huge steel- beams. A 
sring orchestra from Pittsburg took the place of an 
organ, and the services were conducted by the chaplain of 
the Sixteenth Regiment, Clarence A. Adams, in full mili- 


——— 





tary costume. The services opened with “Nearer my God 
to Thee ” and closed with ‘‘ America.” Chaplain Adams’s 
text was ‘‘Saul of Tarsus; a workingman for Christ.” 


....The one hundred and forty-ninth annual conference 
of the Wesleyan Methodist Church commenced in Brad- 
ford, July 19th. About eight hundred ministers were in 
attendance. The first interest centered around the election 
of president. There were a number of candidates, but Dr. 
Rigg won the office by 192 votes; the next in order was the 
Rev. J. Polk, who had 126 votes. Bishop Galloway, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in this country, Dr. Potts, of 
Canada, and the Rev. E. S. Bickford, a visitor from the 
Australasian Conference, were in attendance. Dr. Rigg’s 
entrance upon his duties was most cordially received. 
Hearty thanks were also given to Dr. Stephenson for the 
admirable manner in which he had discharged the onerous 
duties of his officein England and America during the past 
year. Several communications were read, including one 
asking the conference to aid in the suppression of juvenile 
smoking. The Rev. William L. Watkinson was chosen 
to succeed Dr. Gregory twelve months hence as connex- 
ional editor. 


....The Convention of the European Section of the The- 
osophical Society has just closed at London after the most 
successful session held since its organization by Madam 
Blavatsky. Delegates were present from every European 
country except Sweden. William Q. Judge, who had 
already been voted President by the Indian and American 
sections, was chosen by the London Convention, which com- 
pleted his election. Nine charters had been granted and 
eighteen new centers had been started. Membership 
diplomas had been granted to 440, while only twenty mem- 
bers had resigned. Resolutions were adopted against the 
enforcement of any of the theosophical teachings as 
dogmas; the motto of the society was that there was no 
religion high»r than the truth, and beyond that no creeds 
would be formulated; members would be required to sub- 
scribe only to the doctrine of universal brotherhood. One 
of the features was the unveiling of a bronze casket, de- 
signed by a Swedish artist, after an Indian model, intended 
to hold one-third of the ashes of the late Madam Blavat- 
sky. 


.... The revised and official statement of the statistics of 
the Presbyterian Church (North) shows 30 synods and 217 
pre-byteries; 7,208 churches—a gain of 138, altho the 
number of churches organized is 196 against 208 of last 
year. Sixty-five churches have been dissolved, 3 dismissed, 
and 6 have been received. The total number of commu- 
nicants is 830,179 as against 806,796. The additions by ex- 
amination have fallen from 59,650 in 1891 to 59,478. The 
eldership has increased from 24,475 to 24,790, the number 
of ministers from 6,228 to 6,331, the licentiates from 374 to 
431; but the candidates have fallen cfffrom 1,317 to 1,280. 
The greatest growth has been in Sunday-school scholars 
who number 894,628 as against 883,680 last year. The con- 
tributions show that $998,111 have been received for Home 
Missions and $812,723 for Foreign Missions a gain in each 
case. Education, $141,661; Sunday-school work, $129,806; 
Church Erection, $309,022; Relief Fund, $102,414, and Aid 
for Colleges, $159,915—all are less than last year. Freed- 
men, $131,822 and sustentation $71,192, however, show an 
advance, and the total is $14,285,562 as against $13,961,211 
for last year. 


.... At the Conference of the Free Methodist Churches it 
was shown that there had been an increase in special re- 
ceipts for missions, but a decrease in the ordinary income, 
tho on the whole the balance was on the right side. The 
total receipts wére $113,605. Of the $75,500 desired for 
the Wesley memorial fund, only $35,250 had been raised, 
and a suggestion was made to hold @ self-denial week to 
secure the completion of the fund. The tabular statement 
for the year showed a membership at home and abroad of 
78,152 with 8,653 on trial. The Sunday-school scholars num- 
ber 206,039, an increase of 2,706, and the teachers 26,598. 
There was a small decrease in the number of lozal preach- 
ers but an increase of 442in the church membership. The 
committee on the spiritual state of the churches recom- 
mended the practice of house to house visitation, -special 
devotional services for young people, the formation of 
guilds and Christian Endeavor societies, the employment 
of the young people in church work, and the deepening of 
the spiritual tone of the churches by the holding of ckurch, 
circuit and district conventions. Among the topics dis- 
cussed was the need of a quickened interest in prayer and 
class-meeting, a closer unity between the Church and Sun- 
day-school, the danger of some classes of entertainment, 
and the skeptical tendency of much of the current litera- 
ture, necessitating good, intellectual food for the young 
people. 








Missions. 
A PLEA FOR GAZA-LAND. 
BY THE REV. H. M. BRIDGMAN. 





To “‘go forward” or “stand still” that is the burning ques- 
tion,with the Zulu Mission, as we are about to go up again 
to our annual meeting. ‘Go forward!” Where? you ask. 
Why to “Gaza-Land!”’ To the very land which Pinkerton 
was aiming for, twelve years ago, when through difficul- 
ties in the unknown and best route, he laid down his noble 
lifeon the banks of the Gabula River. To the very land 
where, three years later, old Umzila,a Zulu of the Zulus 
and paramount chief of ‘‘ the Gazas,’’ said to Mr. Richards: 
‘Give us five missionaries as soon as possible.”’ To the very 
land, where, five years later still, Umzila having passed 
away (without the sight of his missionaries), his son, Gun- 
gunyano, (for the time being under Portuguese influence) 
with two Catholic Sisters already on the field, as teachers, 
said to Messrs, Wilder and Bates’s renewed request to come 
in and plant missions, replied: “‘Oh no, not now; your 
feet have too long delayed to come. You seeI have other 
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teachers at last.”” Thus had a golden opportunity been 
lost through the ‘‘sad neglect” of whom? The only out- 
come of all that effort to reach the Zulu-speaking people 
of the Healthy Highlands was the “halfway measure” of 
planting two or three missionaries in the unhealthy delta 
and coast land about Inhambane, among a people of 
another language, where neither our already prepared 
Zulu books nor Bibles could be used, but where, even our 
native Zulns themselves felt handicapped, with an “ un- 
known tongue” and most unhealthy climate. And so 
hope died within us, that we should ever reach that 
“splendid Highland” sure to be the abode (in the near 
future) of a much larger population of Zulu-speaking peo- 
ple than even at present. 

But ‘‘God’s providences’’ have been marching on. 
Scarcely three more years pass, and the whole of that part 
of Gaza-Land is thrown, by treaty with Portugal and 
Gungunyano, under the protection of ‘ the Mashona-land 
Gold-Fields-Protectorate.”” The Zulu Mission could not 
rest. They felt the hand of God is opening up that land 
for evangelization! We must secure a foothold among 
that Zulu-speaking people! Missionaries of the Zulu and 
Inhambane Missions were ready and anxiousto goin. The 
missionaries and the Zulu Mission as a body, pressed the 
matter at home, saying here was another golden opportu- 
nity to go forward, opening up an inviting foreign mission 
for our Zulu Christians, who so much need to be “ led out 
of themselves,” and to break to others of their tongue.that 
“ Bread of Heaven’’ which they hope they have received. 
In order to get still fuller, more accurate information of 
the Gaza-fielc, a few months ago, Messrs. Wilcox and Dr. 
Thompson, of the East African or Inhambane Mission, 
were commissioned to proceed by the new route via Bira, 
without doubt the ancient Lofala gold field route. On the 
steamer, going up, Providence had so arranged it that 
they should fall in with no less a personage than the Hon. 
Cecil Rhodes, Premier of the Cape of Good Hove (and “a 
Good Hope” he proved), head organizer of the Mashona Gold 
Field Protectorate, and chief captain in the land.” He in- 
forms the Lord’s servants that ‘‘ upper Gaza-land,” which 
they have so long sought to enter, is, by treaty rights, with- 
in his territory, and ‘‘ bids them godspeed in their enter- 
prise, and 3,000 acres of land, wherever they may select to 
locate.” 

This, indeed, seemed an open door. The explorers pro- 
ceed, ‘strengthened in their faith in this “ beautiful land,” 
the very Goshen of South Africa, as described by another 
explorer, Denis Doyle, an Africander, and the accredited 
agent of the Mashona Land Company, and trusted agent 
of the Chief Gungunyano, to accompany and be spokes- 
man for his chosen Indunas, or head-men, to go before the 
Queen, and beg for a protectorate over his whole country. 
Messrs. Wilcox and Thompson went on with light hearts 
over high, beautiful, healthful tablelands, everywhere 
kindly received of the Zulu-speaking people, and were 
back to the Coast in 40 days. They report ‘‘ the opportu- 
nity’’ most favorable to entering in at once, and securing 
a foothold, ere the vast crowd that followed Gungun- 
yano down to the lowlands, on the Limpopo, two years ago, 
begin to scramble back to the Hills, on account of the un- 
healthiness of these low lands. We hear the migration 
back has already commenced. 

Now, here in Natal, are three missionaries, waiting, like 
“leashed hounds” to be loosed and sent forward. For two 
months they have waited impaitently for the electric 
spark to flame out from under the sea, “ Forward means 
abundant—but be wise as to health’”—and now, after all 
this tense waiting, there indeed comes the word ‘ For- 
ward three men; keep expenses within $2,000.” Tell it not 
‘in the streets’? of New England. To “start a mission, 
800 miles away by sea, and 200 miles by land.”’ To build 
three station houses, to put up a schoolhouse and chapel! 
To supply medicine and much of the food for the year; to 
to take asupply of Zulu books and Bibles, to hire all the 
native help needfulin starting a new station and mis- 
sion. The astounding sum of $2,000, almost enough to 
run up one ordinary New England barn, is appropriated! 
What does it mean? It evidently is not the fault of those 
at ‘‘ the Rooms”; they would grant and grant fairly and 
with wisdom had they the means. 

No, no. Sad to say the responsibility lies with a wealthy 
constituency behind the Rooms at Boston, viz., the 
churches who support the Board. Thus, at this very cru- 
cial moment, to seize, begin and hold the Gospel banner 
aloft on these high hills our dear brethren are cast down, 
dumfounded! And well may they ask, Shall we make 
“bricks without straw ?’’ Shall we leave the interesting work 
at our Zulu station in Natal, separate from our wives and 
children and fairly comfortable homes for a whole year and 
launch out 1,500 miles away, away from roads and base of 
supplie:, and “ go a warfare at our own charges?” Cannot 
the constituency of the Board trust the estimates of God’s 
faithful servants, in the Zulu Mission, some of whom have 
been in the field for thirty to thirty-five years, and who 
went over these estimates, item by item, most carefully, 
before daring to ask for the very lowest sum possible; for 
this year, viz., $3,000; and for $10,000 to $15,000 for next year 
with five families. 

How many churches in America will this year give their 
pastor a salary of $2,000, and very likely build him a manse, 
or parsonage, to cost at the least from $6,000 to $10,000? 
Nor do we complain that it should be so. The churches 
are the better for the, I will not say sacrifice, but for the 
investment. Now, throughout all the length and breadth 
of the land, could there not be found some one or tw- 
Christian men or women who can and will say, Dear 
Secretaries; please give ‘‘that enterprise’ into our hands 
for the next five years. We wish to start “a light-house ”’ 

on the hills of dark Gaza-Land. We want “the luxury ”’ 
of starting Christian institutions where they have never 
been planted before; will you be our agents and select our 
workers? Oh, brothers, strike! strike now for God’s 
kingdom “in Gaza-Land.” Thisis your supreme oppor- 
tunity. é 





——— ——————————————— 
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Sanitary. 


THE NEW TREATMENT FOR THE DRINKING 


THE Keeley cure for inebriety has been so urgently 
presented to the attention of the public that we deem it 
well to quote from the London Lancet of July 9th the 
record of the Quarterly Meeting of the “Society for the 
Study of Inebriety,” recently held in London. Dr. Norman 
Kerr, a well-known authority in medicine, presided. The 
notice of the meeting and its consideration of the secret 
remedy is as follows: 

“The President said that hitherto temperance reformers in 

this country had usuaily worked by straightforward and intel- 
ligent methods and had exercised that most valuable quality in 
reformers and everybody else—patience; and, as the magnificent 
results of the great temperance movement showed, a very large 
number of drunkards had been rescued, reformed or cured. But 
human nature was very impatient, and in these latter days there 
had arisen a feeling among a great many people that the evil of 
intemperance was growing so rapidly and extending so widely, 
and that the consequences in the present day and to posterity 
were so tremendous, that they must find some short cut to tem- 
perance, some method of speedily reaching the goal 
which neither they nor anybody else understood. Mesmerism 
and hypnotism were straightforward and open .remedies for 
drunkenness, and if applied in the presence of medical men and 
witnesses they could not be called secret remedies. He wished, 
however, specially to refer—as circumstances had arisen to ren- 
der this very necessary—to a so-called secret ‘cure’ which was 
named the ‘double chloride of gold cure’ to which allusion had 
already been made in The Lancet and other medical journals, 
and to advocate the merits of which a meeting was convened to 
be held under the auspices of the Church of England Temper- 
ance Society, presided over by Bishop Barry; but, owing to his 
(Dr. Kerr’s) representations to the Bishop of London and Bishop 
Barry, that meeting had been adjourned sine die. The real but 
unavowed object of that meeting was to float a syndicate to raise 
£150,000 in this country in order to purchase the right of using 
this so-called ‘cure’ in England; £110,000 of this—according to 
the circular he had seen—was to be given in cash and £40,000 in 
shares to the vendors. There was to be a commercial company 
for pushing the golden remedy similar to other companies with 
which they were familiar. They were told in a pamphlet that 
‘ without any effort on the patient’s part’ a cure would be effected 
by the use of this wonderful and infallible remedy as ‘ certainly 
as night followed day.’ Already the decoction had apparently 
proved, if not a golden remedy, at least a veritable gold mine, 
for the bottles which contained it (one of which the chairman 
produced) were sold in pairs and each pair cost $9 or 36s. There 
were twenty-six branches in America for the sale of this ‘cure.’ 
If the remedy were really a remedy for the victims of intemper- 
ance, surely it would have the support of the leading temperance 
reformers in America; but this, Dr. Kerr showed, was not the case. 
One writer in the North American Review, who had lauded this 
so-called cure, which he had tried, died in New York, a few 
months after the appearance of his article, the death of a pauper 
drunkard. The fact was that this falsely called ‘remedy’ was 
very dangerous, and was compounded of a number of poisonous 
intoxicants. They would hear from Dr. Usher, of Melbourne, 
who had been to Dwight, Dlinois—the center of the manufacture 
of the ‘cure ’—what he thought of it and its effects. Dr. Usher, 
the chairman incidentally mentioned, was about to publish a new 
book on ‘ Alcohol and its Treatment.” A distinguished analyst, 
a member of a great medical corporation in England—whose 
name the chairman was not at liberty to mention—had made a 
careful analysis of the so-called ‘ bichloride gold cure.’ The dic- 
tum of this gentleman on a subject of this kind would, were he 
(Dr. Kerr) at liberty to name him, be received by all competent 
authorities without any hesitation whatever. Well, he (the 
analyst) found neither gold nor chlorides, but what he did find 
present. was: water, 61.31 per cent.; sugar, 6 per cent.; a small 
quantity of mineral salts, principally lime, probably from herbs; 
and 27.55 per cent. of pure alcohoi as intoxicating as port or sherry 
and more intoxicating than champagne and claret. And yet old 
teetotallers, unconscious of the composition of the ‘gold cure,’ 
had been actually recommending a so-called ‘remedy’ more in- 
toxicating than champagne or claret. Not only was this com- 
pound preparation condemned by the whole medical press of 
America and Britain, but by the whole reputable and respectable 
medical profession of the United States. Having spent many 
years in America he cuuld bear this testimony to the fact that 
altho there was not there as here asystem of registration, yet 
there were as honorable members of the medical profession in 
America asin Britain. The testimony of Dr. C. H. Merr, in an 
American journal, as to the* results’ of Dr. Keeley’s treatment, 
showed that Colonel Mines, a few weeks after his ‘cure’ died of 
alcoholism; Senator Fair’s son died of heart disease directly at- 
tributed to the treatment; Walter R. Earle died a raving maniac 
a week after his dismissal; Henry Anstey died during treatment; 
Dr. Miller, of Illinois, Luther Benson and Charles Vaughan be- 
came insane; ex-Congressman Hopkins also went mad and died 
soon after treatment. This so-called ‘remedy’ was opposed to 
the whole true principle of enduring temperance reformation, 
The first thing to do with the drunkard was to cut off the poison, 
to stop the supply atonce. Teetotalism was essential to the 
effectual cure of the drunkard. What, after all, was inebriety? 
It was a complex disease and needed moral, mental and physical 
treatment. An inebriate, to be cured, must himself have a desire 
to be cured, and must exercise a certain amount of will power 
when the narcotic action of the drugs had been swept away from 
the brain by the exclusion and prohibition of alcohol, then the 
little will power left would reassert itself. 

“Dr. J. E. Usher, of Melbourne, Australia, then described a 
visit he had made to Dr. Keeley’s sanatorium at Dwight. He 
was, he said, the first British physician who had visited Dr. 
Keeley’s place. Three leading physicians from Boston, New York 
and Philadelphia respectively—representing different societies— 
had preceded him, remained half a day or a few hours and then 
returned home. Six weeks later all their friends received circu- 
lars intimating that these gentlemen had been remarkable suc- 
cesses in the cure way. Altho he had visited the place with cre- 
dentials from the Government, the Cabinet and lay press of Aus- 
tralia, he had been traduced since he left Dwight. Dr. Keeley 
(who seemed very uneasy while he conversed with him) told him 
he had used the ‘remedy’ twelve years and it was very success- 
ful. He asked him what was the rationale of his treatment: 
what prescriptions he used. Dr. Keeley replied: ‘We will not 
go into that. I know it is all right. If you want to know anything 
about it, the secretary or chemist will tell you.’ The ‘chemist’ 
turned out to be a sort of page-boy to Dr. Keeley. He (Dr. Usher) 
was introduced to Dr. Blaine, the ‘chief of the staff.’ The staff 
consisted of unsuccessful practitioners, who were paid from $3,000 
to $7,000 a year; and they did all the work. Dr. Blaine took him 
where three rows of men were being injected in the left arm with 





five drops out of a little porcelain bowl containing a pinkish 
material—atropin really. Four of the patients wore glasses; and 
they told him that they could not see three or four days after the 
treatment, and became blind weeks together. Seventy per cent. 
of the patients had glasses. They suffered, too, from giddiness. 
One patient had been at the institution nine weeks, he said, and 
was afraid to leave because three of his ‘ pals,’ who had left ten 
days before, got drunk and had to come back. Another patient 
remained because he said if he stayed there two or three months 
an aunt had promised him an annuity, and he ‘ wanted to see the 
time out.’ There was a ‘ Bichloride of Gold Club’ in which there 
were ‘graduates’ and ‘undergraduates,’ so called. They did not 
appear to be healthy; some of them seemed to be under the influ- 
ence of an opium drug—atropin. About £40,000 a year was spent 
in advertising or in subsidizing people to advertise the concern, 
which was now engineered by some of the ‘smartest’ men in 
America, The thing was most lucrative. Two bottles of the 
preparation cost 36s. Every man who went to Dwight had to pay 
$25 down and from $5 to $25 a week; and all this nioney flowed 
into the coffers of the company. 

“Dr. Morton (Kilburn) moved: ‘That this meeting of the Soci- 
ety for the Study of Inebriety (of which the members are regis- 
tered British medical practitioners) is of opinion that any so- 
called “cures” for inebriety the composition of which is not dis- 
closed are unfit to be commended by honorable members of the 
medical profession, who are bound to place the full details of 
their treatment before their professional colleagues, a requirement 
as essential in the interest of the public as it is consonant with the 
disinterested practice of scientific therapeutics.’ 

“Mr. J. Smith, late superintendent of the Dalrymple Home, 
seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

**Surgeon-Major Pringle moved, and Mr. Jabez Hogg seconded: 
‘That this meeting, having been informed by a competent Lon- 
don analyst, who has made a special analysis, that the alleged 
“ bichloride of gold cure” shows no trace of gold or of chlorides 
and contains 27.55 per cent. of alcohol, condemns unreservedly 
the prescription of such an intoxicating preparation to an in- 
ebriate.’ 

“This, too, was carried unanimously. 


School and College. 


EVENTS in China have encouraged rather than discouraged 
the North China Mission of the American Board in their 
efforts to raise the money necessary to start the college that 
it has been proposed to establish at Tung-cho. That city is 
about fifteen miles from Pekin, and is already the seat of the 
theological seminary and boys boarding school or academy 
of the mission, and the college will be the connecting link 
between the two. The whole sum needed is $50,000, of 
which $5,000 will go to the site; $20,000 to a central build- 
ing for chapel, recitation rooms and laboratories; $15,000 
for two dormitories to accommodate 200 students, and 
$10,000 for the residences of the missionaries. The work of 
this mission has been very successful of late, especially in 
the Province of Shantung, and the openings for influence 
among the youth make the speedy establishment of the 
college imperative. The American Board has authorized 
the purchase of a site, and earnestly recommends the in- 
stitution to the people, only stipulating that funds for this 
shall not be withdrawn from regular contributions. 








....The Marsfield summer school at Oxford, England, 
has opened with the promise of assured success. On the 
second day fully 360 ministers had arrived from all quar- 
ters and of all denominations. On Monday evening there 
was areception by Principal Fairbairn in the library of 
Mansfield College. The next morning devotional services, 
which were held at nine o’clock, were presided over by the 
Rev. D. Hunter, of Glasgow, a prominent minister in the 
Scotch Established Church, who was followed by Dr. 
Marcus Dods, and then by Principal Cave, with the first 
of his three lectures on ‘‘ The Spiritual World in the Light 
of the Doctrine of Common Sense.’’ Among those present 
were Professors Brown and Briggs of Union Theological 
Seminary, of New York; Principal Cave, of Hackney; 
Professor Legge; the Rev. H. Arnold Thomas; Dr. A. H. 
Bradford, of Montclair, N. J.; and Dr. J. M. Whiton of 
New York. 


.... The graduating exercises of the last class of Robert 
College, Constantinople, took place in the hall of the new 
science building, just erected with the funds collected by 
President Washburn on his visit to America last year. 
Dr. Washburn being absent on account of ill-heelth, the 
exercises were presided over by the Rev. Dr. A. L. Long. 
Representatives of the Turkish Government, and of several 
of the embassies were present, including the British Ambas- 
sador, the Hellenic and Dutch Ministers, the Chargés 
@ Affaires of Austro-Hungary and the United States, repre- 
sentatives of the Armenian and Bulgarian Churches, anda 
large number of other guests. The graduating class num- 
bered five, four Armenians and one Bulgarian. After the 
graduating exercises, addresses were made by Sir Clare 
Ford, the British Ambassador, the Hellenic Minister and 
the Representatives of the Armenian and Bulgarian 
Churches. 


.... At the meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Chau- 
tauqua Assembly it was shown .that the Assembly was 
substantially free of indebtedness and that the net income 
will henceforth be applied to permanent improvements. 
The growth has been steady and natural. A highly satis- 
factory system of water works has been completed, and 
the new amphitheater and the sewage system will be begun 
on the adjournment of the Assembly late in the present 
month. There will be a new and enlarged hall of philoso- 
phy in the forest east of the present hall; and besides en- 
larged audience accommodation in a substantial structure 
of the general character of the present building there will 
be provision for a large organ and greater choir space. In 
all of this the preservation of the natural groves and 
ravines is carefully provided for. 


....The University of Pennsylvania has issued a circular 
concerning its graduate department for women, about to 
be started, showing that the course will be open to women 
who have received a baccalaureate degree in a recognized 





college, and who must study at least two years either in 
the University of Pennsylvania or in some other university. 





The courses, which are optional, are very complete, includ- 
ing the higher literary and scientific branches. Eight fel- 
lowships have already been founded, which entitle the 
holder to all privileges of tuition and residence. The fees 
are $150 per year for instruction, and $200 a year for board 
and room in the Bennett Hall, which is named for Colonel 
Bennett, to whose generosity the new department owes its 
establishment. 


....Marietta College will preserve in its Natural History 
Museum the private ornithological collection of Robert W. 


_Shufeldt, third son of Dr. R. W. Shufeldt of Takoma. Mr. 


Shufeldt recently lost his life by drowning while on an 
expedition for birds. It will be called ‘‘ The Shufeldt Col- 
lection,” inhis memory. In his death the scientific world 
has lost a young scientist of great promise. This collection 
furnishes a very valuable nucleus for the College Museum, 
which will grow rapidly into a fitting monument for the 
brilliant young ornithologist. 


....Chicago University has at last Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer as acting Dean of the Woman’s Department. Mrs. 
Palmer is to live at the university at least twelve weeks of 
the year, and is to have the entire responsibility of the de- 
partment. Charles R. Henderson, D.D., of Detroit, is to be 
associate professor in social science, university recorder, 
secretary of the faculty, and university chaplain. Othor 
additions are Benjamin W. Terry, of Colgate University, 
who goes as professor of history, and George E. Hale, who 
will be associate professor of physics. 


.... The first session of the Catholic summer school at the 
Lyceum Theater, New London, Conn., opened on August 
1st. Mayor Wheeler, of New London, extended a hearty 
welcome. The routine work was opened by the Rev. P. A. 
Halpin, S. J., of New York. [ntheeveninga reception was 
held for strangers attending the school. On the second day 
the attendance increased from 250 to 400. Lectures were 
given by the Rev. P. A. Halpin and the Rev. Rene D. Hol- 
land, S. J., of Woodstock, Md., the latter speaking on “‘The 
relation of Capital and Labor.” 


....In consequence of the prevalence of cholera in Russia 
the ministry of edueation has issued an order that all the 
schools in the country shall remain closed until September 
1st. Thecourse of medical lectures in St. Petersburg will 
be suspended until November ist, in order that the stu- 
dents may be enabled to assist in the treatment of the in- 
fected districts. 


.... The Rev. H. M. Bell, of the Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, Louisville, Ky., has accepted the pastor- 
ate of the Baptist churchin Rivere, Cal. Prof. Calvin 
Esterly, the President of Los Angeles Baptist College, has 
resigned to accept a position in the Chicago University, 
and his place will be taken by the Rev. Mr. Furguson. 


.... Twenty-eight of the forty successful candidates at 
the last examination for admission to the Boston Bar were 
graduates of the Boston University School of Law. 


....Ex-President Adams, of Cornell University, has ac- 
cepted the Presidency of the University of Wisconsin. 








Personals. 

ONE of the old contributors of THE INDEPENDENT. 
Lydia M. von Finkelstein, first became known to the public 
through articles on Palestinian life, she being a native of 
Jerusalem and of Russian parentage. She then went upon 
the platform,giving illustrated lectures on Palestine, with 
great acceptance, in churches and at Chautauqua. Then 
followed aseries of engagements lasting over several years 
in England, Australia and India. She was married some 
two or three years ago to Mr. Mountford, who was con- 
nected with the Indian Civil Service as postmaster at 
Delhi. Mrs. Mountford and her husband are now visiting 
this country, and will probably remain during the winter, 
making their home in Boston; and we presume she will not 
deny herself the pleasure of again illustrating in public 
the Bible scenes. One who has once caught the fever of 
the platform does not easily give it up, and even marriage .« 
is no cure. 








....Mr. Henry Labouchere, the Editor of Truth and who 
is popularly supposed to be the coming Postmaster General! 
of Great Britain,has occupied for the past twenty-five years 
a peculiarly interesting country house. It is none other 
than Pope’s villa at Twickenham. Many of the poet’s 
works were written there. The grounds are extensive, and 
run down to the river’s edge. The show place in them is 
the grotto, which is supposed to have been Pope’s favorite 
resort. 


...-Bishop O’Farrel, of Trenton, N.J., is perhaps the 
largest buyer of books in the United States. He buys 
every year many thousands of dollars’ worth for dis- 
tribution among Catholic clergymen and others, besides 
having a fine private library of his own. The choice books 
collected by Professor Campbell, of New Brunswick, dur- 
ing his long life, have many of them found their way into 
the possession of this Roman Catholic prelate and scholar. 


....Knut Nelson, who is the Republican candidate for 
Governor of Minnesota, is familiarly called ‘the little 
Norwegian.”’ Mr. Nelson is short in stature, being about 
five feet, five inches in hight. and wears a closely cropped, 
dark chin beard, streaked with gray. His profession is the 
law. Init, as in political life, he is especially popular with 
the Scandinavian citizens of the Northwest. 


.... Wassa Pasha, who died recently, was no less noted 
as a linguist than asa politician. Besides his Albynian, 
he spoke and wrote all the Slav and most of the European 


languages. The late Governor-General of the Lebanon will 
long be remembered as one of the few Christian Albanians 
who have so distinguished themselves. 


....The two most distinguished of the President’s new 





appointees, Messrs. White and Shiras, are Yale men of the 
class of 1853. 
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...-Dr. Thomas Arnold, whois a great 
philolog and one of the best authorities on 
Anglo-Saxon, enjoys the doubly reflected 
fame of being the son of the great Dr. Ar- 
nold, of Rugby, and the father of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. He is one of Cardinal 
Newman’s converts to Roman Catholicism. 


....The resignation from his diplomatic 
post of Baron von Stumm, who isa son of 
the great iron master, is another indication 
of the fact the Bismarckians are hardly in 
favor just now. 


Diblical Vesearch. 


DuRINe his last winter’s dhahabiyeh voy- 
age upon the Nile, Professor Sayce 
visited the then newly found tomb of the 
heretic King Khu-en-aten, near Tell el- 
Amarna; and he supplies us with some 
further particulars: 


“ The Tomb is well concealed, and is at a great 
distance from the river as well as the ruins of 
the old city. Midway between the northern 
and southern tombs of Tell el-Amarna, in the 
amphitheater cf cliffs to the east of the ancient 
town, are two ravines, the northernmost of 
which is now called the Darb el-Hanzawi. [f 
this is followed for a distance of more than 
three miles from its mouth, we arrive at a small 
valley which branches off on the left-hand side 
from the main ravine. Toward the head of 
this and onthe left side is the tomb of the 
Pharaoh who tried to dethrone the God of 
Thebes. Itresembles the famous “* Tombs of the 
Kings” at Thebes, being in the form of a subter- 
ranean passage cut in the rock, and sloping 
downward at an acute angle toa distance of 
more than three hundred feet. In front of the 
entranceis a double flight of steps, also cut out 
of the rock, with a slidefor a mummy between 
them. After entering the passage of the tomb, 
which is broad and lofty, we pass on the right 
another long passage, probably intended for the 
queen, but never finished. Soon afterward we 
come to a chamber, alsoon the right, which 
serves as an antechamber to another within; 
the walls of both chambers have been covered 
with stucco, and embellished with hieroglyphs 
and sculptures. Among the latter are figures 
of prisoners from Ethiopia and Syria, of the 
Solar Disk, of female mourners who weep and 
throw dust on their heads. The inscriptions 
state these two chambers to be the 
burial-place of Khu-en-aten’s daughter 
Atenmert, who, consequently, must have died 
before her father. Khu-en-aten himself was 
interred in a large square-columned hall at the 
extreme end of the tomb.. Fragments of his 
granite sarcophagus were found there, as well as 
pieces of the exquisitely fine mummy cloth in 
which his body was wrapped. At the entrance 
to the Tomb M. Alexandre, its discoverer, also 
picked up broken ushebtis upon which the car- 
touches of Khu-en-aten are inscribed. Before 
this Pharaoh had been properly entombed it 
would seem that his enemies broke into his last 
resting-place, destroyed his sarcophagus, tore 
the wrappings of his mummy to shreds, and 
effaced the name and image of his god wherever 
it was engraved upon the wall. The only fin- 
ished portions of the tomb are the chambers in 
which his daughter was buried. Elsewhere the 
tomb is in the same condition as the majority of 
the tombs of his adherents. The walls have never 
been covered with stucco, much less painted or 
sculptured; and even the columns of the mag- 
nificent hall in which his sarcophagus was 
placed remain rough hewn. It isclear that the 
king died suddenly, and that he was buried in 
haste on the morning of a revolution. His 
followers may have made a stand against their 
enemies for a few months, but it is difficult to 
believe from the state in which the tomb has 
been found that they could have done so for a 
longer time. Very shortly after Khu-en-aten’s 
death his city must have been destroyed, never 
to be inhabited again.” 


.-The late and deeply lamented Miss 
Amelia B. Edwards regarded, and in her 
‘** Pharaohs, Fellahs and Explorers” identi- 
fied the ancient Egyptian term ka as one 
with the Hebrew khai, %n, signifying 
“life,” 


“We ourselves, with all our science, have 
never yet solved the physical problem of vitality. 
The Greeks conceived of it as a spark of divine 
fire, stolen by Prometheus from Heaven. Prob- 
ably the Eyptians believed it to be an emanation 
from Ra, the great solar god, from whom their 
Pharaohs claimed direct descent. It may be 
that the Greeks borrowed this ‘vital spark’ as 
they borrowed so much else, from the Egyp- 
tians: and I do not doubt that the Hebrews—who 
carried away even more intellectual spoils than 
spoil of silver and gold and raiment out of the 
Land of Bondage—were indebted to their task- 
masters for their doctrine of the ‘khai,’ or life. 
They in fact borrowed not only the notion but 
the word, for kha and khaiaresurely one and 
the same.” 

.-Apropos of the mummy of Agram, 
upon whose cloth a long inscription of 
Etruscan characters has been found, M. 
Maspero remarks that the excavations at 
Akhmim during the last five years have 
furnished a score of stele written in an 


alphabet Asiatic in appearance and hitherto 
ci berable. *‘ There is nothing to for- 


e ys A ‘our joining the Etruscan 
left traces behind them in Egypt.” 
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Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 218T. 


THE APOSTLES PERSECUTED.—Acts 
5: 25-41. 


Notes.—This lesson follows the account 
of the deliverance of the apostle from 
prison by the angel. ‘Captain with 
the officers.” —The captain of the Levite tem- 
ple police, under charge of the priests and 
not of the Roman garrison. “* The high 
priest.”,—As chairman of theSanhedrim.—— 
“In this name.”—As if the name were some- 
thing magical, a word of power to do mir. 
acles with. “This man’s blood.” —They 
avoid mentioning the name of the despised 
Galilean. * On a tree.”—A name for 
the wooden cross. * Bralt with his 
right hand.”--In raising him from the 
death. “To bea princeand a Sav- 
ior."—In the word ‘Savior’ there 
is a suggestion of his name Jesus, 
which means Savior. It is _ possible 
that the significance of his name is one 
reason why the high priest avoided men- 
tioning it.———“* So is the Holy Ghost.”— 
In the miraculous gifts of tongues and 
healing. “Gamaliel.””—A famous rabbi 
mentioned in the Jewish Talmud as one of 
the ablest that ever lived. We must not 
imagine that he had any secret belief in 
Jesus as had Joseph of Arimathea. 
** To put the men forth.’’—So that he could 
speak freely. “ Theudas.”—Not the 
Theudas mentioned by Josephus as leading 
an insurrection, but some one who lived a 
little earlier, probably in the reign of Herod 





























the Great.———‘ Judas of Galilee.’”’— 
Mentioned by Josephus as the 
founder of the sect of Zealots, men 


who forbade to give tribute and kept upa 
predatory warfare against the Romans. 
“They beat them.”—Partly to pun- 
ish them for disobedience and partly to 
frighten them for the future. Beating was 
the commonest way of dealing with sus- 
pected persons. But it may be remembered 
that in a country where the laws are admin- 
istered so tyrannically it isno public dis- 
grace to be flogged or imprisoned. —-—— 
“The Name.”—Not “ his name,’’ as in the 
Old Version. This came to be a familiar 
expression, like *‘ the Way,” to indicate the 
Christian profession. 

Instruction.—Threatenings or imprison- 
ment have no effect on a man whose only 
purpose it is to do his duty. And yet other 
people are restrained by even a word of 
ridicule. Peter wasa few months before. 

Why should not “this man’s blood ”’ be 
brought upon those Jewish rulers? Had 
they not condemned him, crucified him, 
against the will of Pilate? If one does 
wrong let him take the consequences. He 
cannot escape them. 

Peter and the Apostles could have but 
one thing to say, the very thing they had 
said before, that they must obey God rather 
than man. That is the only thing that 
needs to be said. 

The witnesses to Jesus Christ were the 
Apostles and the Holy Ghost. The Apostles 
could testify that they had seen him risen 
from the dead, and the Holy Ghost gave his 
witness by miracles. Those are the wit- 
nesses to-day. 

Christ’s people are his witnesses, and they 
must see to it that they are faithful wit- 
nesses. They must not withhold their tes- 
timony by fear. They must not withhold it 
by indifference. They must not falsify it 
by wicked lives. Their character is their 
best witness to the truth in Jesus. 

The Holy Spirit is Christ’s witness. He 
inspires us to a pure life. This is a witness 
which the children of God can especially 
appreciate; others do not yield to his voice, 
or refuse to hearit, But outsiders can see 
that there is some special holy influence 
working in the hearts of believers, and that 
influence we call the Holy Spirit. 

The doctrine of Gamaliel is half good and 
half bad. It is half good, in that it trusts 
God to make the truth evident at the last. 
It believes that the rigut will prevail in the 
end. 

It is good because it recognizes that there 
may be some truth that we have not yet 
learned. Other people besides us, who have 
some newer notions than ours, may pos- 
sibly be right, or right in part; and we are 
not to condemn them instantly without 


investigation. 

It is wrong and bad because it takes no 
interest in discovering the truth. Gama- 
liel was not interested in Christ. He would 
wait and let the truth vindicate itself. 
What we ought to do is to vindicate truth. 
We should be deeply interested in the vic- 
tory of right and should fight for it con- 
stantly, and not han and let other 
oe le get the victo He was like a man 

e time of our War who did not go to 
the army, but hung back to see what the 
event would be, 











Hiisterial_Begistr 


COTTON, E. 58., new el accepts call to 
South Hampton. , Mass. 

CRABLET, S. R., Muskegon, Mich., called to 
Goshen, Ind. 


DREW, E. K., Bangor, accepts call to Harring- 
ton, Me. 

ESTEN, R. B., Westfield, Mass., resigns. 

GLEASON, T. C., Providence, R. L., resigns. : 

JONES, D. W., Crozer Theo. Sem., called to Ford 
City, Penn. 

LANE, W. K., "Des Moines, Ia., resigns. 

NEIGHBOR, R. E., Mount Vernon, O., accepts 
call = Seymour, Ind. 

A., Lansdale, accepts call to Con- 

sho: po Penn. 

SCHLEIMAN, J. G., Princeton, IIL, pts call 
to Tecumseh, Neb. 

SHEPHERD, Ww. C., Mt. Ayr, Ia., resigns. 

THOMAS, CHartzs A. G., Elizabeth City, ac- 
cepts call to Greensboro, N.C. 

WALKER, F. L., Wa Keeney, Trego Co., Kan., 
resigns. 

WESTON, Frank &., inst. August 7th, Worces- 
ter, _— 

WHITE, J-~, pester of Harmony Colored 
Gherehs and f Georgia Baptist, was 

struck by lightning lately and nearly killed. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ACKERMAN, ArtuHurR W.., accepts call to Shef- 
field, Ill. 


ANDERSON, 
resigns. 





Wiupert L., Muskegon, Mich., 


BAILEY, Jesse, ord., inst., July 28th, Emanuel 
ch., Watertown, N.Y. 


BIXBY, Joseps P., Revere, called to Crescent 
Beach, Mass. 


BLODGETT, CHarues E., Sauk Center, Minn., 
accepts callto Park Manor ch. , Chicago, Ill. 

BRERETON., Jonn, Cole Camp, accepts call to 
Willow Springs and Thayer, Mo. 

BROOKS, Epwarp L., ord. recently, Fort Re- 
covery, 

BURTON, Natnan L., Postville, Ia., accepts 

call to Griggsville, Til. 

CARROLL, CHARLES W., Hudson, called to 
Madison Ave. ch., Cleveland, 0. 

CHAPMAN, Epwarp M., Rochester, N. H., 
called to Worcester, Mass. 

CONRAD, Witu1am J., Green Prairie, called to 
Belgrade, Minn. 

CRIPS, Puiturp M., Custer, Mich., resigns. 

DAVIS, Apert A., ord. July 26th, North 
Branch, Minn. 

FOSTER, Frank H., Oberlin, O., accepts call to 
the chair of Biblical and Systematic Theol- 
ogy in Pacific Seminary, San Francisco, Cal. 

GEARHART, CHARLES D., Oneida, IIL, called 
to Indianola, Neb. 

GILT, Henry, F., pean, Aahren, Mi. Y., accepts 
call to Hood River, O re. 

er” GrorGeE E., ord. recently, Carthage, 


GULICK, Epwakp L., Groton, Mass., resigns. 

GULICK, Hervey, Hancock, N. H., accepts call 
to Charlotte, Vt. 

HARRIS, Rupert W., Elliott, called to Bear 
Grove and Elisworth, Ia. 

HUMPHRE 78, Jonn, called to Pinckney, Mich. 

JONES, D. P., Scranton, Penn., accepts call to 
Ritzville, Wash. 

MATHER, J. Bruce, Bear Grove and Elisworth, 
accepts call to Harlan, Ia 

OAKES, FrepERIcK W., Jeffersonville, Vt., 
called to Leadville, Col. 

PETTITT, SAMUEL A., Naponee, called to Clear- 
water and Gloversville, Neb. 

RADER, W1t.1AM, Biddeford, Me., called to 
Oakland, Cal 

REMINGTON, ArtnurR W., Princeton Sem., 
accepts call to Holyoke, Mass. 

SMITH, L. Adams, Gray’s Lake, IIL., resigns. 

STOWE, Witzur F., Freeport, Me., resigns. 

TEN EYCK, Etwin, aad City, accepts call 
to Homestead, Mic 

TRAVERS, ROBERT . Leigh, called to Mil- 
ford, Neb. : 

WARREN, Wrtus A., Belgrade, Minn., re- 
signs. 

WATERMAN, WitutAM A., Kalamazoo, 
Mich., accepts call to Geneseo, Il 

WILLEY, Evmer E., St. Louis, Mo., resigns. 

WILSON, Criinton W., Oberlin Sem., accepts 
call to Lyons, Ia. 

WILSON, Joun U., Stonington, called to Meri- 
den, Conn. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


BROWN, Exuiorr W., Seattle, Wash.. resizns. 
py pe CHARLEs R.., * ape Mont., ac- 


epts call to Minden, N 
A. N mW P), ” kansas City, Mo., 
ect biicn eights, P enn. 
enor a hicago, Ill., accepts 


phe meee 

HODGE, 107 ome. y - pastor emeritus, 
Hartford, Conn. 

LEE, GRAHAM, ord. July 27th, and sails for 
Korea this pre 

McFARLAND, J cae Idaho Springs, accepts 
call to Denver, 

McNARY, JAmgs W., “La Crosse, accepts call to 
Milwaukee 

SALMON 
Campbell Se 

mar ON, Jos. W., Bozeman, Mont., re- 


WARR EN Bowane. Kalmazoo, accepts call 


to Paw Paw, 
YEOMANS, WILLIAM M., accepts call to Union- 
ville, N. Y. 


Wis. 
E. P., Knowlesville, accepts call to 


MISCELLAN 


BOVARD, J. A. F., United *res., Oil City, called 
to Freeport a and is Aterpeny, Teen. 
— A., Luth., public, called to 


scanaba, Mich. 
CHAPPED Tnomas E., Unit., Cambridge, 
called to > Mass. 
GROSS, L. P. f. Ger., Marion, resigns. 
JACKSON, W. H., Second > Union Mills, 
Ind. itl ae ca call to Auburn, Il. 
KILPATRICK, J. A., United Pres., Xenia Sem.., 
IOER a call to — Neb. 
METZ E., Ger., Hobican, accepts 
—. % iw by His P. O. is Ger- 


NELSERIUS, _ a lath.» h.. Ponting» RL 
NORTON, Levi W., prot Epis., Rahway, NJ., 
<3 Unit.. Littleton, Mass., ac- 
Rhy nnebunk, Me. 
SAN 7 E. viceeti Little Neck, N. Y.. 
City, Neb. 


ts cail to Nebras ty, 
SMALL H., Free 9 accepts call to 


Bow e. 
VANCE, J. Layps, licentiate United Pres., 
called to Millersburg, 0. 
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STRACHEY’S HASTINGS AND THE 
ROHILLA WAR.* 


OF all the achievements of Europeans in 
the East Indies there is none which sur- 
passes or indeed compares with the stu- 
pendous task accomplished by Great Bri- 
tain. With a handful of troops, she won 
her way over a vast region densely peo- 
pled by nations having no mean degree of 
civilization, and possessed of abundant 
military courage. She has maintained a 
more uniform peace in India for two cen- 
turies than has existed in Europe during 
that period; she has laid deep the founda- 
tions of a civilization which will continue 
to develop when her hold is relaxed; she 
has trained the natives to modern war, 
and now maintains more than 250,000 
thoroughly drilled Indian troops; and to- 
day, with less than 150,000 souls, English 
civilians and soldiers, to rely on, and 
these at a distance of many thousand 
miles from home, she keeps in orderly 
subjection 240,000,000 of people. The ad- 
ministrative ability displayed by such re- 
sults is without parallel in the history of 
the world. Mistakes have doubtless been 
made, crimes have doubtless been com- 
mitted by the English rulers; but the fact 
remains that this rule has, on the whole, 
been beneficent to the subjugated races, 
and could not possibly have been main- 
tained so long without vast executive as 
well as military genius. 

Among the great English administrators 
who have acquired distinction in India, 
none has been more celebrated, more ap- 
plauded or more condemned by public 
opinion than Warren Hastings. He 
passed between thirty and forty years in 
the service of the East India Company, 
the last thirteen as Governor-General. His 
impeachment and trial before the House 
of Lords is one of the most striking events 
in English history. The principles of 
government involved in the question of 
his responsibility, the crimes charged 
against him, his exalted position and the 
genius of the prosecution conferred new 
and imperishable interest even upon 
the venerable hall » herein Strafford and 
Charles I had been tried. 

The proceedings, with intervals of delay, 
were protracted over a period of eight 
years. Everything in the great struggle 
was Titanic—prisoner, court and counsel; 
the display of power, passion and elo- 
quence, Thelong trial ended in the ac- 
quittal of Hastings on every charge; but 
tho he went forth a free man he wasa 
ruined man. 

His fortune had been exhausted by the 
expenses of the trial. No Government 
dared to confer on him the titles, honors 
and promotions which, when the trial be- 
gan, no Government would dare to with- 
hold. Worse than all, history and litera- 
ture joined hands against him in the person 
of Mill, *‘ Junius,” and Thomas Babington 
Macaulay, and with such effect as not only 
to reverse the House of Lords’ verdict, but 
even to stamp him with the character of a 
romantic monster of Oriental despotism 
which has clung to him for one hundred 
years and seemed likely to hold on through 
as many more centuries as there might be 
of the world’s history. 

This condition of public opinion is due 
in the main to four principal independ- 
ent causes: the venomous wit of Sir Philip 
Francis, the author of ‘‘ Junius,” whose 
intense animosity to Hastings led him to 
attack the Governor-General by artfully 
appealing to the British love of fair play 
and horror of oppression; the eloquent 
Philippics and thunders of Sheridan, Fox 
and Burke; the dry but apparently im- 
partial statements in Mill’s ‘‘ History of 
British India’; and, aboveall, Macaulay’s 
famous essay on Warren Hastings, which 
drove the last nail into the coffin that in- 
closed what remained of the fame of one of 
England's greatest Indian administrators 
avd promoters of her colonial possessions 





* HASTINGS AND THE ROHILLA WAR. By SIR 
JOHN STRACHEY, G.C.S.1. ‘Oxford: at the Clarendon 
Press, 1892; New Yors: Macmillan & Co, 8vo, pp. 
xxvili, 324. 
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and power. Macaulay’s periods and style, 
his apparently inexhaustible information 
and intellectual enthusiasm, have been 
well-nigh irresistible down to the present 
time. 

But neither Francis, nor Burke, nor 
Mill, nor Macaulay can escape trial at the 
critical tribunal they have themselves 
erected. It is certainly with much of the 
authority and ‘‘ buried majesty of Den- 
mark” that Hastings'’s ghost now rises in 
the pages of Sir John Strachey to impugn 
their competence and impartiality as 
judges. More than a hundred years after 
this great trial at Westminster pronounced 
Hastings not guilty, Sir John comes for- 
ward to confirm the verdict. and to throw 
back on his prosecutors their charges. He 
spares not, but carries the war into Afri- 
ca. His thorough equipment for the task 
he has undertaken, his grasp on the facts 
atissue, his long residence in India, and 
natural aptitude, not always possessed by 
the English in India, to appreciate the 
character of the people and their rulers. 
make him a formidable champion. 

The critical case which Sir John has 
very properly chosen as the oneon which 
the whole debate must turn is the case of 
the Rohillas, and beyond all question he 
is wholly justified in this position. It was 
on this ground that the attack was made 
on Hastings. On this point Burke, Mill, 
Sir Philip Francis, and Macaulay, Sir 
John and all parties on both sides of the 
dispute agree. It was also conceded on 
all hands that the conduct of Hastings 
toward the Robillas involved by far the 
gravest matter in all that was charged 
against him. He was accused of permit- 
ting the Nabob Vizier of Oude to attack 
the Rohillas wantonly on his part, while 
for his own, for forty lacs of rupees he 
sent British troops into the province to 
aid in exterminating, with unheard of 
atrocities, an innocent people living in an 
idyllic peace and purity which might 
shame much that was called Christian, 
and possessing the combined virtues of a 
chivalrous, military, agricultural, com- 
mercial and intellectual national charac- 
ter. 

Warren Hastings, it was said, had de- 
scended into this Eden like a wolf on the 
fold. An unoffendivg nation had been 
wiped out of existence; and for what? for 
gold. England had ben damaged in her 
honor; and for what? again, for gold. 
Warren Hastings was the colossal crim- 
inal, the author of all these horrors. 

The first really competent voice, which 
in all these years has been raised on the 
other side of this great debate, is Sir John 
Strachey’s, and whatever may be the result 
of this new discussion he has reopened 
the case with a powerful statement in 
Hastings’s behalf. 

His argument rests on three main lines 
of defense. He endeavors to prove first 
that the accusations against Hastings took 
rise in personal jealousy and hate or 
rabid partisanship. The vindictiveness of 
Francis is universally allowed. Mill him- 
self admits passim that partisanship had 
much to do with the sudden and unex- 
plained change of Pitt and the Ministry, 
after they had voted in favor of Hastings 
in the Rohilla War business. He says: 


‘** Some article of secret history is neces- 
sary to account for this sudden phenome- 
nen.” 


The fervor of Macaulay’s style has 
tended to increase the prejudice against 
Hastings. He admits the personal bitter- 
ness of his enemies, the enormous exagger- 
ation in Burke’s statements and rhetoric, 
the steady demands for money made on 
Hastings by the Directors of the East India 
Company: but, after all, somewhat dis- 
ingenuously renders the following opin- 
ion: 

“We do not blam2 the accused and his 
counsel for availing themselves of every 
legal advantage to obtain an acquittal. 
But it is clear that an acquittal so obtained 
cannot be pleaded in bar of the judgment 
of history.” 


Macaulay here ignores the fact that on the 
question of. the Rohilla War, which he 
himself deems by far the most serious 
phase of the Hastings indictment, the ac- 
cused was triumphantly acquitted before 
the counsel for the defense took hold of © 








the case, Sir John’s second line of defense 
is intended to show the absurdity of those 
who laid stress on the exalted character of 
the Rohillas as adding to the heinous- 
ness of Hastings’s crimes against them. 
To one who has been much in Asia and is 


‘familiar with Oriental history and charac- 


ter, Sir John’s just observations on this 
point seem almost a work of supereroga- 
tion. There is not, and there never has 
been, any such people in Asia as Burke 
evolved out of his inner consciousness 
for the Rohillas. They were Afghans, 
who in the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century had cut their predatory way into 
a part of Northern India called Katchr. 

To say that they were Afghans is 
enough, for all the world knows now. if it 
did not know t'1en, that there is no people 
more unstable, more turbulent, more 
treacherous and deceitful, or more blood- 
thirsty than the Afghans. Nor. are they 
specially deserving of consideration as a 
people devoted to arts and letters. Yet 
such was Burke's ignorance on Asiatic 
matters that because one of the Rohilla 
chiefs bore the name of Hafiz Rahmat 
Khan, he jumped to the conclusion thatif 
he was not the celebrated Persian poet 
Hafiz, who lived several centuries earlier, 
he was at least nearly related to 
him. This legend became so fixed that 
even Macaulay spoke approvingly of the 
‘** rhetoric and poetry” of the Rohillas, all 
of which being assumed to be true, tended 
to increase the enormity of Hastings’s 
alleged offenses! 

Unfortunately for this view of the mat- 
ter, the name Hafiz is common among all 
Mohammedan races. They have no patro- 
nymic proper names, and names are se- 
lected at random or caprice from the sa- 
cred books. 

The author’s third and most important 
argument is to prove that whatever the 
animus of the attacks on Hastings might 
be, or whatever the civilization of the 
Rohillas might be, he was not the author 
of the war which led to their expulsion; 
that he did not hire out English troops for 
any mercenary purpose; that they were 
wholly employed to protect British inter- 
ests during the war; and that whoever 
else may have been benefited by its re- 
sults, he was not one of the beneficiaries. 

This is the question in a nutshell; and if 
successfully made out, must go far to res- 
cue the name of Hastings from the oblo- 
quy under which it has rested so long. 
Sir John brings to the support of his ar- 
gument knowledge obtained by a long resi- 
dence in India, especially the Rohilcund; 
a personal acquaintatce with many 
prominent natives, among them descend- 
ants of the very Rohillas whom Hastings 
is charged with having exterminated; and 
access to many documents, both Engl’sh 
aud Indian, which other writers have 
either ignored or been unable to reach. 
He also brings in support of his statements 
such competent writers as Sir Henry 
Maine and Sir James Stephen. 

The chain of facts he adduces in evi- 
dence of his conclusiuns is briefly as fol- 
lows: The Mahrattas were at that time the 
most powerful and aggressive people in 
Hindustan. The condition of the British 
in India was such as to make it impor- 
tant to postpone a direct collision with 
them as long as possible. They had be- 
come virtual rulers of the effete empire of 
the Mugals and were reaching out toward 
Oude. That state, which was practically 
independent, was ruled by the Suja-e- 
Dowlah, called the Nabob Vizier. The in- 
tegrity of Oude was essential to the protec- 
tion of the English frontier from the 
Mahrattas. Between Oude and that peo- 
ple lay the Rohilcund, inhabited by 
Hindus who at that time were under the 
rule of a small predatory horde of 
Afghans called Robhillas, numbering 
about 100,000 The Mahrattas would first 
overthrow the latter, and having removed 
that barrier would proceed next to seize 
upon Oude. It is evident, therefore, 
that the Rohillas and the Nabob Vizier 
were primarily interested in preventing 
the advance of the truculent Mahrattas, 
and that the interests of the East India 
Company were also involved in the free- 
dom of those provinces from Mahratta 
domination. A solemn, offensive and de- 
fensive treaty was, therefore, ratifjed be- 





tween the Rohillas and the Nabob Vizier 
against the Mahrattas, the Rohillas agree- 
ing to pay forty lacs to the Nabob 
Vizier forhisaid. The treaty was signed 
by the consent and in the presence of a 
British agent who promised English as- 
sistance in case it should be needed 
against the common enemy. 

But after binding themselves by this 
serious engagement and receiving actual 
aid, the Rohillas proceeded to parley with 
the Mahrattas and make secret terms with 
them, and to show plainly enough that 
they had no intention to carry out the 
treaty. Self-preservation then became 
the first consideration, both with the 
Nabob vizier and with the English. The 
absorption of the Rohilcund into the limits 
of Oude followed as a matter of prime 
importance to both. The result was the 
subjection, not the destruction of the 
Rohillas, as alleged, and the putting of an 
effectual check on the advance of the 
Mahratta power in that quarter. As 
Hastings said in his report: 

““We engaged to assist the Vizier in re- 
ducing the Rohilla country under his 
dominion that the boundary of his posses- 
sions might be completed by the Ganges, 
forming a barrier to cover them from the 
attack and insults to which they were ex- 
posed by his enemies either possessing or 
having access to the Rohilla country. This 
our alliance with him, and the necessity of 
maintaining this alliance so long as he and 
his successors deserve our protection, ren- 
dered advantageous to the company’s in- 
terest, because security in his possessions 
from invasions in that quarter is, in fact, 
the security of ours.” 


We have given only a sketch of the 
masterly array of documents and facts 
by which Sir John has fortified his con- 
clusions. He has at least brought for- 
ward enough to give a solid basis to the 
claim which we allow him to make in 
his own words: 


“Enough has, I think been said to show 
that the story of Hastings letting out the 
English troops for hire to slaughter an un- 
offending people, without cause or provo- 
cation, for the sole and infamous purpose 
of putting money into the pockets of his 
masters, is not true. It was invented by 
the malignity of Francis, it was adopted by 
Rurke with an indignation of which the 
motives were honorable but which were 
blind and unreasoning, it was written 
down as history by Mill, when the evi- 
dence of its falsehood was in his hands, it 
was then thrown by Macaulay into the 
rhetorical shape in which it has ever since 
compelled acceptance from the majority of 
Englishmen.” 


us 


INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TES- 
TAMENT.* 


It is not at allsurprising that there has 
been a dearth of new Introductions to the 
Old Testament within the last two decades. 
Never before has there been a more vigor- 
ous research into the origin and growth of 
Old Testament literature than our day and 
generation has been witnessing; yet sum- 
maries of results covering the whole field 
and suitable for text-books for students, 
but few have ventured to publish. The 
reason is apparent. The literary investiga- 
tions in this department have been along 
lines so radically new, and the results have 
been so revolutionary when compared with 
the critical views of earlier days, that dis- 
cretion and the interests of scientific accu- 
racy made a festina lente the better part of 
wisdom, until the vast array of prelimi- 
nary detailed studies should have ended in 
a substantial agreement on principies and 
leading results. This stage has now prac- 
tically been reached; and on all sides, 
wherever the rights of modern biblical crit- 
icism are acknowledged, both in the ad- 
vanced and in the conservative camps, there 
isin substance a harmony of views, not 
only on the strata composing the Old Tes- 
tament literature, but also on the historical 
order of these strata, tho not on the exact 
date of each andevery one of them. Itisa 
singular fact,and rather an evidence of a dis- 
eased sensationalisin, that we have been al- 
most flooded with works of a most ambitious 
kind seeking to reconstruct the history of 
Old Testament religion, while works of 
a general character on the literary prob- 
lems themselves, in which patient schol- 
arship and not an active theorizing imagi- 








*GRUNDRISS DER THEOLOGISCHEN WISSENSCHAF- 
TEN. EINLEITUNG in das Alte Testament. Von C H. 
CoRNILL. Professor in Kinigsberg. Freiburg, im 
Briesgau, 1891 J.C. B. Mohr. 1891. Pp. xii, 325. Size 
9x6inches. Price, 5 marks unbound; 5,80 marks boun d, 


nation is the sine qua non, have not beem 
forthcoming. The demonstrative and self- 
assertive volumes of Wellhausen, Renan, 
Stade, Kuenen, Robertson, Smith, Toy and 
others, which deal primarily with what is 
actually yet the great debatable ground in 
Old Testament study, could well have been 
dispensed with until the literary substratum 
and foundation for these grand castles 
should have been definitely and satifacior- 
ily settled. It is the merit of Cornill to 
have inaugurated a new departure in the 
right direction. His Introduction is both 
multa and multum. It is the record of 
detailed critical researches in the Old Tes- 
tament Scripture, presented indeed from 
an advanced standpoint, yet not in a way 
that asks blind consent to these views, but 
offered with a greater or less fullness of 
arguments. It is thus a book for students, 
and from a scientific standpoint an excel- 
lent handbook for the independent searcher, 
who by no means needs to reach the 
same conclusions that the author advocates 
from the premises which he presents. The 
work is predominantly critical in charac- 
ter, the chief aim being the analysis of the 
Old Testament books. This, the Special 
Introduction, cuvers 276 pages. ‘The second 
part, the General Introduction, treats of 
the Canon, and presents the matter more 
briefly than does the recent volume of 
Buhl, Cornill developing no new views 
not already known from his edition of 
the reconstructed text of Ezekiel and other 
sources. The book is very simply arranged, 
the paragraphs foilowing the order of books 
in the Hebrew text. In quitea number of 
points Cornill develops new lines of analy- 
sis, especially in regard to Deuteronomy. 
It would be a serious mistake to imagine 
that he merely collects and arranges the 
results of the literary studies of others. 
His is an independent work, and the author 
is anything but acompiler. In fact, one of 
the objects of the whole series to which this 
Intreduction belongs, is to lead to inde- 
pendent research. Of the three fine indexes, 
the first,containing a‘ Bird’s Eye View of the 
Development of Old Testament Literature,” 
isa upique novelty. The three pages de- 
voted to this index are the most instructive 
in the book. This volume is the first ofa 
series of text-books that promises to bea 
literary event in German theology. The 
whole series is to present the theological 
sciences as they appear in the light of ad- 
vanced methods and thought, not in the 
shape of results merely, but generally 
with such an outline uf the processes that 
students are taught to think for themselves 
That the method adopted by Cornill will 
aid in this work must be readily yielded, 
notwithstanding some glaring weaknesses | 
notably, his perfectly unreasonable pro* 
pensity to dissect the various borks 
into as many and as_ small pieces 
as possible, and to scatter the con 
tents over half a dozen or more centu- 
ries. Another weakness, which however is 
not confined to Cornill, but is characteristic 
of the whole school, is the fact that at the 
bottom of these researches lies the tacitly 
accepted critical canon that the literature 
of Israel must of a necessity be the out- 
growth and the result, but not in any way, 
shape or manner, the cause of the religious 
development. At bottom it is at this point 
that the cardinal petitio principii of the 
naturalizing reconstruction hypotheses of’ 
modern biblical science plays such an im- 
portant réleand such sad havoc. The series 
here introduced will in¢lude text-books on 
Encyclopeedie, by Heinrici, of Marburg; on 
Philosophy of Religion and its History, by 
Reischle. of Stuttgart; on Old Testament 
Theology, by Stade, of Giessen; on History 
of Israel, by Guthe, of Leipzig: on New 
Testament Introduction, by Jiilicher, of 
Marburg; on New Testament Theology, by 
Grafe, of Bonn; on Church History, by 
Miiller, of Breslau; on History of Dogmas, 
by Harnack, of Berlin; on Symbolics, by 
Loofs, of Halle; on Dogmatics, by Kaftan, 
of Berlin; on Ethics, by Hermann, of Mar- 
burg; on Practical Theology, by Achelis, of 
Marburg. Asecond series will include the 
subordinate branches of Archeology, by 
Ficker, of Halle; Patristics, by Kriiger, of 
Giessen; History of Protestant Theology, 
by Tréltsch, of Géttingen; History of Mis- 
sions, by Mirbt, of Marburg, and others. 
Nearly all, if not all, of these scholars be- 
long to the new Ritschl school, and the 
whole series is thus decidedly an exponent 
and expression of the “new theology” in 
Germany. 
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THE initial paperin the August Sani- 
tarian is Dr. Berrien Lindsley’s ‘‘ The Peo- 
ple and the Public Health Movement,” an 
address on State Medicine which was deliv- 
ered at the meeting of the American Medi- 
cal Association in June, 
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RECENT FICTION. 


An Edelweiss of the Sierras, Golden Rod 
and Other Tales, by Mrs. Burton Harrison 
(New York, Harper & Brothers), contains 
seven short stories by a writer who is al- 
ways able to please. Thevolume is attract- 
ive outside and charming inside. We envy 
the hammock lounger who has it to read in 
the shade while he swings through his 
summer vacation. The Goddess of At- 
vatabar, by William R. Bradshaw (New 
York, J. F. Duthil), is a wonderful if not a 
very interesting piece of fiction, telling of a 
plunge through the Sims’ Hole into the in- 
terior world and what amazing adventures 
followed. Mr. Julian Hawthorne has writ- 
ten a prefatory eulogistic essay for the 
story; but we cannot, by reference to the 
book itself, find the great merits and charms 
he tells us of. Mr. Bradshaw’s diction is 
mainly adjectives,and the illustrations with 
whick the pages are enlivened havea strong 
suggestion of fairy business. Taken, however 
as ameére idle story of impossible adyen- 
ture it will be found engaging enough for 
anempty halfday. Its theory of the inner 
world and its inhabitantsis ingenious and 
in a way, plausible’and some of the situa- 
tions are quite amusing, especially those 
connected with the modified law of gravity 
prevailing there. Don Finimondone, 
by Elizabeth Cavazza (New York, Charles 
L. Webster & Co., 75 cents), is a handful of 
Calabrian sketches—tales well told which 
have a certain dash of freshness in them. 
Most of them have appeared in the maga- 
zines, attracting favorable notice by their 
delicate diction and their fine local color- 
ing.———Stories and Interludes, by Barry 
Pain. (New York, Harper & Brothers), 
changes its key every few pages. The 
stories are extremely clever in their way, 
and it is no trouble to find amusement in 
them. This is a good volume for a railway 
journey or for an afternoon on a hilltop in 
the country.— From School-Room to 
Bar, by W. H. W. Moran (Philadelphia, J. 
B. Lippincott & Co., $1.25), brings a good 
deal of fervid rhetoric into activity while 
telling a story which tho of little inter- 
est teaches a good moral. No. 720 of 
Harper’s “Franklin Square Library” 
is an edition of The Blacksmith of Voe, 
by Paul Cushing. (Price 50 cents.)——— 
The Earthquake. <A Story of To-day. 
By Lucius A. Stockwell. (Indianapolis: 
Vincent Bros’. Pub.-Co.) We should not 
like to recommend this little story to 
Americans as a safe political and economic 
guide; but we can say that it tells a lot of 
truth in giving its rather crude pictures of 
‘practical politics” and ‘ways and 
means.”’ The Story of Francis Cludde, 
by Stanley J. Weyman, now appears as No. 
112 of Cassell’s ‘‘ Sunshine Series.” (Price 
50 : cents.) Onoqua, by Frances C. 
Sparhawk (Boston, Lee & Shepard, 50 
cents), brings into strong light some of the 
wrongs that the Indians are suffering at 
the hands of white men. The author evi- 
dently knows her subject and feels deeply 
the darkuess of one side of it. Onoqua isa 
story with a burden of purpose.———A 
Wedding Trip. By Emilia Pardo Bazan. 
(New York: Cassell Publishing Co. 50 
cents.) Thisis a paper edition, in the ‘‘ Sun- 
shine Series,”’ of Mary J. Serrano’s excellent 
translation of a Spanish novel which has 
been much read and highly praised. 
The Pony Expressman, by J. F. Cowan 
(Boston, The Congregational Sunday 
School & Publishing Co.),will be found good 
and interesting reading for young people 
who like stories done up in clever style for 
both delectation and the teaching of a right 
way of living ——-—The McDermott? By 
Jonathan Periam. (Chicago: Rand McNally 
& Co.) This is No. 169 of the ‘‘ Globe Libra- 
ry.”’ A paper edition of arather bright and 
amusing sensational story of Irish life and 
adventure in the eighteenth century. A 
Younger Sister, by the author of ‘‘ The Ate- 
lier du Lys’’(New York, Longmans, Green & 
Co., $1.25), tells the story of two sisters, their 
home life and their loves. The younger sister 
is the one meant to attract the chief atten- 
tion and sympathy of the reader; but she 
does this to a moderate degree only. Itisa 
very feminine if not effeminate novel. 
The Primrose Path of Dalliance, by Nym 
Crinkle (New York, Lew Vanderpool & 
Co., 50 cents), doubtless gives a strong im- 
pression of stage life and the experiences of 
a certain Bohemian class in our gieat cities. 
The author writes well, with a strong lean- 
ing toward sensational effects, and his 
story scurries along with a mosaicor patch- 
work alternation of graphic description 
and stagy conversation. The life depicted 
is neither good nor fascinating.——— 
The Vatican Club, by Adah J. Todd 
(New York, Thomas Whittaker, $1.00), is 
a pleasant enough and commonplace 
enough story filled in with useful informa- 

































tion on scientific and other subjects. The 
young people who read it will learn a good 
deal from it if they try ———The Cassell 
Publishing Co. have just issued an edition 
of Edgar Fawcett’s, A New York Family 
as No. 110 of their ‘“‘ Sunshine Series.”’ The 
story isa picture of “ Boss’? Tweed’s ring- 
work with the effect it had upon the lives 
and fortunes of certain persons. Mr. Faw- 
cett’s subject is not pleasing, and his story 
is of coarse and almost brutal texture; 
but the telling of it shows how well 
he can write even when hampered. 
Dan, by Mary D. Brine (New York, E. 
P. Dutton & Co. $1.00), is a good story 
for boys, in which the author displays her 
well-known ability to reach the sympathy 
and interested attention of young folks. It 
isa beautiful little book, with illustrations 
by Miss A. G. Plympton. The Reflec- 
tions of Married Man, by Robert Gravt 
(New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.00), 
sparkles with Mr. Grant’s pleasant wit. It 
is one of those trifles that float in the 
beams of our literary sun, a shining mote 
which at times is hot enough to burn a 
tender skin; but it can’t scorch good 
clothes, Out of the Fashion, by L. T. 
Meade (New York, The Cassell Publishing 
Co., $1.00), strikes us as a cheap story of 
cheap people and told in a cheap style, with 
a view to delighting cheap souls. There is 
nothing good, nothing bad, and not much 
of anything indifferent in it. Mrs. Meade’s 
portrait serves as a frontispiece. Don 
Braulio, by Juan Valera (New York, D. 
Appleton & Co.), is a good translation 
by Clara Bell of a cleverly written novel 
by one of the best Spanish novelists. 
One must expect at the outset something 
not quite to the American taste in the 
morals of the story; but Valera is certainly 
a charming writer at his best. At his worst 
he is simply Spanish.———Dr. Dumédny’s 
Wife; or, ‘‘ There Is No Devil,” by Maurus 
J6kar (Cassell Publishing Co., 50 cents), is 
111 of the “‘Sunshine Series.’”’ It is a trans- 
lation of the Hungarian novelist’s well- 
known story. Moonblight and Six Feet 
of Romance, by Dan Beard, illustrated by 
the author (New York, Charles L. Webster 
& Co., $1.00), isa handsome little book by 
an artist who writes well and draws better. 
We are not in sympathy with Mr. Beard’s 
rather tame onslaught upon “ vested 
rights”; but we are not going to snap at 
him. His Six Feet of Romance is more 
pleasing than his Moonblight,tho we suspect 
that he sets more store by the latter. Both 
stories are readable and the illustrations 
help to keep one awake. 
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The Platform: Its Rise and Progress. 
By Henry Jephson. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York. Large crown 8vo. 2 vols., pp. 
456, 483. $4.00.) The scope of these two 
highly interesting volumes is easily enough 
gathered from the title. If anything more 
is needed in the way of definition it is sup- 
plied by the author in his opening remark. 

“IT should say that every political speech ata 
political meeting, excluding those from the pul- 
pit, and those in Courts of Justice, comes with- 
in the meaning of ‘ the Platform.’ ” 


Thus defined the Platform is the organ and 
symbol of Government by public opinion, 
and as such has grown up in modern times 
among free people; and it represents a kind 
of government toward which the growth of 
civil liberty tends. Mr. Jephson’s limita- 
tion of his history to Great Britain would 
be justified—so far as other European States 
were concerned—by the fact that the Plat_ 
form, in the sense of his definition, does not 
exist in them: while, so far as the United 
States of America is concerned, he is sat- 
isfied with a general recognition of the fact 
pointed out by Mr. Bryce that ‘‘ Government 
by public opinion” has made more progress 
in this country than any other, and reached 
&@ point so much in advance of what Mr. 
Jephson had to describe as to lie beyond th~ 
limits of his history. Those limits are, 
however, drawn broadly enough, the farther 
limit being drawn at the first appearance 
of the Platform as a rising and appreciable 
political agitation. The hither limit is the 
vague and shifting line of present politics. 
Between them lies whole and complete 
the history of one of the most important 
political movements the world has 
known, the gradual recognition of public 
opinion as an _ imperative political 
force. Mr. Jephson’s two volumes trace 
the history of this movement in Eng- 
land. He starts with recognizing the Plat 
form as the latest. comer in the British pen- 
tarchy of Crown, Lords, Commons, Press 
and Platform, the latest comer who, what- 
ever he may be now, can hardly be traced 
back of the religious revivals led by White- 
field and Wesley, and then only dimly andin 
a greatly transfigured form. Mr. Jephson 
finds for his work a natural dividing point, 
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at the Catholic Emancipation, where his sec- 
ond volume begins and where the Platform 
as @ political institution acts, for the first 
time, with direct and definite force in the 
political affairs of Great Britain. Its early 
and gradual development, the third and 
last suppression of its freedom by Act of 
Parliament and its final emancipation in 
the first year of George IV, are the subject 
matter of the first volume. The book is 
written, as it should be, in sympathy with 
the political movement it describes. Mr. 
Jephson is fully aware of its significance 
andof the radical changes it has already 
led to inthe popular conception of sover- 
eignty in monarchical, as well as in demo- 
cratic States. Apparently he regards govern- 
ment by public opinion as the goal of modern 
society, tho perhaps still far away, as finali-_ 
ties are apt to be. The tone of his book is 
as temperate as it is liberal. It presents 
the history of the gradual] advance of public 
opinion toward political recognition and its 
organization into a political force. This is 
perhaps as far as the movement has ad- 
vanced in Great Britain. In this country 
we are in the more critical and difficult 
third period of yet incomplete development, 
whose problem it is to ascertain by what 
methods consistent with freedom this 
achievement of freedom can be made to 
achieve its objects and realize its own ideals. 
Mr. Jephson’s volumes present the subject 
in a new light, and have the double advan- 
tage of giving a lesson in American politics 
on foreign soil and of studying a movement 
of modern free society in connection with 
the development of an institution which is, 
perhaps, its most characteristic and lasting 
product. 





Mr. W. H. Goodyear sends us the follow- 
ing communication, in reply to our criti- 
cism of his volume ‘“ The Grammar of the 
Lotus.”’ 


To THE Eprtor OF THE INDEPENDENT. 

Dear Sir: I have delayed reply to your review 
(June 16th) of my “Grammar of the Lotus” 
until I could furnish you authority for a botan- 
ical fact which your critic disputes. Your re- 
view asserts that the sepals of the Egyptian 
water-lilies never curl over. I have received 


this morning a letter from Mr. Percy E. 
Newberry, of London, containing the 
testimony which follows. Mr. Newberry 


is the botanist employed by the authori- 
ties at Kew to arrange and catalog their speci- 
mens of ancient plants from Egypt; he is also 
regularly employed to supply the botanical mat- 
ter for the Egyptological publications of Mr. 
W. M. Flinders Petrie and of the Egypt Explor- 
ation Fund, and he is about to issue a publica- 
tion on the Egyptian funeral wreaths found 
with mummies by Mr. Petrie. As Mr. New- 
berry not only coincides with my view of the 
lotiform origin of the Ionic capital, but has in- 
dependently worked out the same _ theory, 
which he has also extended like myself to the 
Roset, Anthemion, Egg-and-Dart molding, 
Trefoil and Mycene spiral, let me ask you to 
note the following facts regarding Mr. 
Newberry’s standing asan Egyptologist: He is 
at present Secretary of the Ninth Oriental Con- 
gress for the section of Egypt and Africa; he 
and M. Naville are at present the two leading 
scholars on the staff of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund. He is the author of the forthcoming pub- 
lication of the Fand on the Beni Hasan tombs, 
and a scholar in hieroglyphics and in hieratic. 
He also prepared the plates for the publication 
of the Fund (and of Mr. Petrie) “‘ Naukratis I,” 
and it was in this empioyment that he reached 
the conclusions coinciding with my own, as ex- 
plicitly stated by me, both in the “ Grammar of 
the Lotus” and in its Prospectus. 

The following passage of Mr. Newberry’s let- 
ter is at your disposition. The italics and the 
exclamation mark are his own: 

“TI have often seen the sepals of the white 
water-lily (Nym Lotus, Hook) curl over 
when the flower is fading, and I have not adoubt 
in my own mind that the Ionic volute was de- 
rived or rather suggested by this habit. The 
blue water-lily (N; cerulea) also curls in 
the same way, and I have seen specimens at Kew 
with adecided twist. Your reviewer, whvever 
he may be, I fear cannot much have studied the 
habits of the Nympheas !” 

Mr. Newberry is the man who agrees with 
Mr. Goodyear, and it was to be expected 
that he would be represented as an accom- 
plished botanist, Egyptologist and archeol- 
ogist. Mr. Newberry’s botanical testi- 
mony is quoted to prove that the Egyptians 
founded an order of architecture on a phase 
of a fading flower. We do not believe such 
was the fact, and we stand by our criticisms, 
substantiated as they are, on the archeolog- 
ical side, by the reviews in The Atheneum, 
Academy, Revue Archéologique, etc. 


Spinoza (Hevry T. Holt & Co., New 
York), by Prof. George Stuart Fullerton, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, is an ex- 
position of Spinoza’s philosophy in the seg 
ries of “Modern Philosophers.” The Method 
adopted by Professor Fullerton in preparing 
this treatise is highly commendable. In- 
stead of attempting to give an interpreta- 
tion of Spinoza he simply translates the 
first, second and fifth parts of the “Ethics,” 
and gives the author’s prefaces to and sum- 





maries of the third and fourth parts. In 
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this way he reduces the bulk of the work 
about one-half, and has found it possible, 
he claims, to give a just idea of the 
“ Ethics,” omitting nothing essential to 
Spinoza’s argument or to his system. We 
should have supposed ita vain labor to 
attempt to compress Spinoza; but in these 
days of the multiplication of books all 
conscientious attempts to reduce their size 
deserves to be welcomed. The book is pref- 
aced with a brief bibliography, a biograph- 
ical sketch, and an exposition of Spinoza’s 
system, and is furnished with numerous 
critical notes and anindex. We have not 
compared Professor Fullerton’s translation 
with the original; but it is obvious that a 
work carried out upon his plan will meet 
the wants of aconsiderable circle of readers. 





The number of names of first-rate dis- 
tinction in the XX XIst volume of the Dic- 
tionary of National Biography (Sidney 
Lee, editor; Macmillan & Co,, New York, 
$8.75) is not large, but the interest attach- 
ing to a few of them more than makes 
amends, This volume covers the section of 
the alphabet from Kenneth to Lambart, and 
therefore includes besides the noble Eng- 
lish family of Kent, Charles Kingsley, 
Charles Lamb, John Knox. The article on 
Lamb is every way worthy of the work and 
of the subject, and comes from the pen of 
the Rev. Canon Ainger, author of the vol- 
ume on Lamb in the ‘“‘Men of Letters”’ 
Series. The general work appears to be 
now advancing at a rate which promises its 
completion withiu reasonable time. The 
fullness of the vocabulary of names, the 
compact brevity, accuracy and sufficient 
fullness of the notices make this a work of 
the highest value, and, of course, there is 
nothing to approach it at all in scope of 
plan and thoroughness of execution. 


The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri. 
Translated by Charles Eliot Norton. III, 
Paradiso. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton anil New York. $1.25.) We are more 
and more impressed with the merits of this 
translation. The prose is elevated, rhyth- 
mical, musical, and leaves the readers little 
reason to regret that it is not English verse. 
The notes are exceedingly acute and very 
much to the point. What we said of the 
Butcher and Lang prose translations of 
‘Homer may be repeated of Professor Nor- 
ton’s prose translations of Dante, that what 
they lack in poetic form they more than 


gain in freedom and adequacy of translation. 


It must be fine verse to surpass such prose 
as this from Canto XVIII: 

“T turned me round to my right side to see my 
duty signified in Beatrice either by speech or by 
act, and I saw her eyes so clear, so joydus, that 
her semblance surpassed her other and her latest 
wont. And even as, through feeling more delight 
in doing good,a man from day to day becomes 
aware that his virtue is advancing, so I became 
aware that thy circling round together with the 
heaven had increased its arc, seeing that mira- 
cle more adorned. And such as is the change, in 
brief passage of time,in a pale lady, when her 
countenance is unlading the load of bashfulness, 
such was there in my eyes, when I had turned, 
because of the whiteness of the temperate sixth 
star which had received me within itself. I saw , 
within that torch of Jove, the sparkling of the 
love which was there to shape out our speech to 
my eyes.” 


The most recent addition to ‘‘ The Expos- 
itor’s Bible,’ edited by the Rev. W. Rob- 
ertson Nicoll, M.A., UL.D.,is The Epistles 
to the Thessalonians, by the Rev. James 
Denney, B.D. (A. C. Armstrong & Son, 
New York. $1.50.) Among Many Wit- 
nesses; A Book for Bible Students. By 
Evangelist M. B. Williams. (Fleming H. 
Revell Company, New York. $1.00.) This 
is a collection of earnest, glowing and rapid 
illustrative Bible talks, crowded with ex- 
amples and illustrations, rich in anecdote 
and not pugnacious in tone. The author is 
not a critical scholar, and does not assume 
to be. He uses what comes to his hand, 
and uses it well for the one great end 
of all preaching, the fortification of faith 
and the edification of believers. 


Phases of Thought and Criticism. By 
Brother Azarias. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company, Boston and New York. $1.50.) 
Most of the papers in this volume have 
already appeared in print in the Catholic 
Review and elsewhere. Brother Azarias is 
a broadly trained liberal Roman Catholic, 
tho he brings all at last to the standpoint 
of his Church. Thecriticism in the present 
volume, tho not offensively dogmatic or 
denominational, is strictly from the Roman 
Catholic point of view. Brother Azarias’s 
conception of discipline and of ‘sthinking”’ 
is solid and inspiring. The best parts of 
the book are, on the whole, the papers on 
Dante, Tennyson, and a Kempis’s “ Imit- 
tatio Christi.”” In these papers he writes 
on the basis of wide reading unfettered by 
sectarian prejudice and with a high degree 








of critical and spiritual insight. 
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Names and their Meanings.’ A Book for | ....-The Althorp library has been bought 
the Curious. By Leopold Wagner. (G. P. | for £250,000 by the millionaire, Mrs. Ry- 


Putnam’s Sons, New York. $1.75.) This 
is a new addition, by an English author, to 
the library of pppular books on names. It 
makes a new departure in the treatment of 
the subject by giving a great extension to 
the list of topics under which the names are 
classed. Instead of adhering to personal 
names and nicknames it expands into a 
collection of thirty-six topics under which 
the names given are classed—such as coun- 
tries, months and days, breeds, sects, etc., 
tavern signs, royal surnames, national nick- 
names, birds, flowers, wines, London dis- 
tricts and suburbs, sobriquets and nick- 
names, etc. The largest list is that of Lon- 
don streets and squares; which, taken in 
connection with tavern signs, London inns, 
gardens, churches and buildings, absorbs 
about one-half of the book. What is gained 
by this means in variety of topics is lost in 
fullness of treatment of any special topic. 
The London topical lists are full and satis- 
factory; so also are some of the others; but 
in general the lists, tho good as far as they 
go, and useful, are meager. 


Shadows of the Stage. By William Win- 
ter. (Macmillan & Co., New York. 7% 
cents.) The papers contained in this book- 
let are another proof how much good and 
really first-class matter runs to waste in the 
ephemeral publications of the press. The 
papers which compose the book are gems 
in their way, selected from Mr. Winter’s or- 
dinary contributions to the Tribune, to 
Harper’s Magazine, Harper’s Weekly, the 
London Theatre and Augustin Daly’s Port- 
folio of Players. Excepting the opeving 
paper on the good old times the selections 
relate to the recent stage, as we have 
known it during the past ten or fifteen 
years. Of thisit gives a series of delightful, 
finely critical and suggestive sketches which 
should be read and valued by all who are 
interested in the American stage. 


Eternity a Thread in the Weaving of a 
Life. By William M. Bryant, Instructor 
in Mental and Moral Philosophy, St. Louis 
High School. (S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. 
25 cents.) The interest of this thoughtful 
little brochure is mainly autobiographic, 
tho itis not without value as an illustrative 
lesson in the exposition of the means we 
have of escaping from some of the difficul- 
ties which are inherent in the conception of 
infinity. Mr. Bryant thinks closely, and 
expresses himself with sense and accuracy. 
“His brochure suggests a line of reasoning 
which relieves the subject of many of its 
perplexities and is worthy of consideration. 


The Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls Co. are 
publishing a series of Columbian Novels, 
by John R. Musick, which is to be a striking 
combination of centennial patriotism with 
educational entertainment, and is to take 
the form of twelve complete novels con- 
taining the full history of the country, 
from Columbus down. We suggest that 
the twelve volumes should be thirteen. 
They are to be illustrated with half-tone 
engravings and published bi-monthly. Vol- 
umes I and II will be ready ina few days. 
(1.50 per volume.) 


The Writings and Speeches of Grover 
Cleveland. By George F. Parker (Cassell 
Publishing Co., New York, $2.50), make a 
handsome octavo of 571 pages. They are 
carefully selected to represent his position 
on all important questions now before the 
people, such as Civil Service Reform, Taxa- 
tion and Revision, Coinage of Silver, Pen- 
sions, and Soldiers’ Organizations, The 
Indian Problem, etc. The book is published 
in good form and printed in clear, open type. 


The Heresy of Mehetabel Clark, by 
Annie Trumbull Slosson (Harper & 
Brothers, New York), without being equal 
in pathos to “Fishing Jimmy,’ by the 
same author, is not inferior to it in imagi- 
native and descriptive power. The brief 
tale turns on the contrast and in some re- 
spects the shock of collision between con- 
ventional and unconventional religion with 
the ultimate prevalence of tke latter in a 
quiet and modest way. 


iin 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


....Miss Katharine Tynan’s “ Ballads and 
Lyrics ” is attracting wide attention. 


....J. G. Cupples Company, Boston, an- 
aounce for immediate publication, ‘* Chris- 
tus Judex,” by Edward Roth. 


...-Mr. Clement Scott's ‘‘ Over the Hills 
and Far Away” is being published in Eng- 
land by Messrs. Kglington & Co. 


-.-Alfred de Vigny’s “ Cing Mars,” ed- 
ited by Professor Sankey, of Harrow, Eng- 








lands, and has been presented to the city of 
Manchester. 


....M. Maurice Maeterlinck has refused 
the quinquennial prize for dramatic litera- 
ture, which was awarded to his ‘* Princesse 
Maleine.’’ 


....-Messrs. Appleton are publishing 
“Capt’n Davy’s Honeymoon: A Manx 
Yarn,” by Hall Caine, the well-known 
author of ‘‘ The Scape-Goat.”’ 


.-The summer home and sketching 
ground of many artists is described by Mr. 
Start in his article, ‘‘ Round about Glouces- 
ter,’ in the August New England Maga- 
zine. 


-..-It is announced that Edmondo de 
Amicis has become a Socialist. Hence his 
forthcoming book, suggestively entitled 
“ Primo Maggio ” will have especial signifi- 
cance. 


..-Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode have 
issued their Variorum Reference ‘Bible, in- 
cluding the Apocrypha, bound in one vol- 
ume. Paper, type and binding leave little 
to be desired. 


--.-The capital letter from our new 
Minister to Russia and addressed to General 
Collins concerning ‘‘ Our Monster Political 
Conventions” fills a page of the August 
Review of Reviews. 


.-The death of Emile de Laveleye cuts 
short his annual reviews of French litera- 
ture, which for twenty-two years have been 
printed in The Atheneum. His place as 
contributor will be taken by M. Paul 
Frédéricq. 


...-An illustrated edition of Green’s 
‘*Short History of the English People” isin 
preparation, and the first volume will soon 
be published by the Harpers. The illustra- 
tions carry out the wish of the author, to 
interpret history by pictures which should 
show how men and things appeared to the 
lookers-on of their own day, and how con- 
temporary observers aimed at representing 
them. 


..“* The Bible and English Prose Style” 
is the title of a book by Albert S. Cook, 
Professor of the English Language and 
Literature in Yale University, and publish- 
ed by D. C. Heath & Co. In this work 
study is facilitated by bringing together 
the pieces of Scripture which Ruskin calls 
“the one essential part ”’ of all his educa- 
tion and by prefixing comments by qualified 
critics, showing the influence of the Bible 
on English style. 


..A private letter thus describes a gar- 
den party at Mrs. L. B. Walford’s country 
seat, Cranbrooke Hall, Essex: 


“It was really quite a brilliant assemblage of 
statesmen and scientists, authors and artists; 
and tho the day was rather dull, we all looked 
our best and gayest to make up for the lack of 
sunshine without. Among the authoresses were 
Miss Jean Ingelow, with her kind, pleasant face 
lit up by smiles, who went about saying to every 
one how much she was enjoying herself; ' Edna 
Lyall,’ looking so young and girlish in her sim- 
ple frock and hat of the most unremarkable 
kind; * Tasma’ (Mme. Couvreur), the Australian, 
of whom every one was inquiring ‘ Who is she?’ 
so unusual was the beauty of her olive com- 
plexion and melting eyes; Mrs. Parr, as young 
and ‘skittish’ as when she first made her mark 
with ‘ Dorothy Fox,’ five-and-twenty years ago; 
Miss May Crommelin, who brought an auto- 
graph fan to be enriched on so auspicious an 
occasion; Mrs. Henry Reeves (Helen Mathers) 
certainly never would have come ‘ Through the 
Rye’ in the gorgeous white brocade she had 
donned for this affair; Mrs. Molesworth, fol- 
lowed by a train of young daughters, showing 
how she knows so well what books children love; 
Miss Agnes Giberne, who had traveled like one 
of her own comets, to meet ker sister author- 
esses: Mrs. ‘L. T. Meade,’ pleased to announce 
that tho Atalanta changes hands, the editor is 
still to be the same—and I really forget who 
besides. In all there were about 150 of us, tho 
there isa rush out of town just now for theim- 
pending elections. Those who did come, how- 
ever, were immensely pleased with the American 
Mrs. Richards’s charming recitations, which 


she gave in her best and bet htest style, being 
eee, Serve A, a singu arly responsive audi- 

nee. * The Chi ild,’ 3 Wh tcomb Riley, was 
partioularly ikea” 


.. It is not often that a specialist of our 
land bestows praise so liberally and warmly 
upon a savant of another nation as Har- 
nack, of Berlin, himself without a superior 
in his own department, speaks of the 
late Professor Hatch, of England: 


* No one else would have advanced our science 
more than he, if it had been fated that he could 
have ¢ continued his work and pre a history 

the Caapetion religion from its preparatory 

stages In the Alexandrian era down to Gregory 
So wide was the range which his learn- 

ing encompassed, and he possessed every attri- 
bute n yin an historian of these periods, 
the most exact knowledge of later Greek in all 
its phases and changes, a deep insight into the 
historical Gvclepment of affairs, a full contest 
of even the minutest details, a full maste 
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TWO IMPORTANT SERIES. 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS SE- 
RIES. 33 volumes now ready. Each 
“Story” complete in one 12mo volume. 
Fully illustrated. Cloth, $1.50; half 
leather, gilt top, $1.75. 


HEROES OF THE NATIONS. 6 vol- 
umes now seady. 12mo. Fully illus- 
trated. Cloth, $1.50; half leather, gilt 
top, $1.75. 


*,* Tilustrated prospectuses of the above 
two Series; Catalogue of Educational pub- 
lications, and Notes on New Books, Vol. HU, 
No. 2, sent on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 & 29 West 23d Street, New York. 


FOR THE SUMMER 


Christian people will not spend ali their 
summer leisure in reading novels. Here are 
a few books of spiritual sense and vital 
devotion, Send for one or more of them. 


A BOOK OF PRAYER 


By HENRY WARD BEECHER. From un- 
published notes by T. J. ELLINWOOD. 
With an Introduction on the Nature of 
Prayer; from notes of Lecture-room 
Talks. Portrait. Cloth, 75 cents; cloth, 
gilt, $1.00. 








—Boston Traveller. 


OLD WINE: NEW BOTTLES 


Some Elemental Doctrines in Modern 
Form. The Living God; the Holy Trinity; 
What is Left of the Bible; the Immortal 
Life By Amory H. BRADFORD, D.D. 


White leatherette, 35 cents. 


“ Fearless. frank, and serene. . . . Standing on 
the broad basis of the common faith, and free from 
controversy, will appeal to all Christians as superb 
and eloquent assertions of that faith.’’—Independent. 


SPIRIT AND LIFE: 

Thoughts for To-Day. By Amory H. 
BRADFORD, D.D. [Second Edition.] Vel- 
lum cloth, $1.00. 


SIGNS OF PROMISE 

Eighteen discourses preached in Plymouth 
Church, by LYMAN ABBoTT, D.D. Extra 
cloth, gilt top, $1.50. [Mailed to clergymen 
for $1.20.] 


Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO..202 Broadway,N.Y- 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS 


Conntyv Seat List. Pittabnureh. New Vor 
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we will send to any address postpaid, one each of 
a following late sheet music pu lications, allow- 


* Privilege of Exchange 
after five days examination, for other music, if any of 
this proves unsuitable, but no money will be re- 
funded. Copies to be "exchanged must be in - 
fect condition, or we will not accept them. 
list is as follows: 


. SONCS. 





MY LADY’S WINDOW. Ne. 40 cents. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE BIRD AND THE MAIDEN. Jamison. 40 cents. 
SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. Rasccn. 60 cents. 





ETELKA’S VOW. 


sitive Plant.” 
try Library. 
cloth, $1.00. 


“We heartily commend ‘A 
Onn’ for its naturalness, an 
which the various characters are portrayed.” 
Saturduy Evening Gazette. 


“*A Queen of Curds and Cream’ is a sin 
original, interesting, and powerful novel, wh 


12mo. Paper, 


lished reputation.”—London Figaro. 


For sale 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


1, 3 & 5 Bonp Street, NEw York. 





QED wor. o. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
id 296 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., fo 
the faa rates in all papers. 


dox,” etc., and joint author of ‘‘ A Sen- 
No. 98, Town and Coun- 
50 cents; 


ueen of Curds and 
for the skill with 
— Boston 


larly 
ch can 
not fail to augment the author’s already ‘well-estab- 


by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail on 


PIANO MUSIC. 


BOW KNOT POLKA. Hurm. 0 cents. 
By DoROTHEA GERARD, author of “A | FESTIVAL MARCH. ZzIspeRrc. 50 cents. 
Queen of Curds and Cream,” “‘ Ortho- | FELICITE. Borex. 40 cents. 


' aay = catalogues furnished free on applica- 
tion. Mention this paper. 
—PUBLISHED BY— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co., The John Church Co., 
400 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 16th St., New York. 


READY JULY Ist 


GOSPEL HYMNS 
Nos. 5and 6 Combined. 


4388 Pieces, many of which can be feund inno other 
book. 
Music, $60 per 100; 70c. ea. by Mail. 
Words, $20 per 100; 22c, ea. by Mail. 
The John Church Oo | The Biglow & Main Oc 


74 W. 4th St., Cincinnati.; 76E.9th St.. New York. 





STUDY LAW 
AT HOME. 


TAKE A COURSE IN TH 
SPRAGUE CORRESPON 
SCHOOL OF LAW. (Incorporated.) 


Send ten — (stamps ) for 
i iculars to 
J. Corner, Jr, Secy, 


NT MICH. 
DETRON ITNBY BLOCK. 













PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


DIXON’S 
American Graphite 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. If not famil- 
iar with them. mention THE INDEPEN DENT, and send 
16 cents for samples worth double the mone: 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY Ctry, N. J. 
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Capt’n Davy’s Honeymoon. 
A Manx Yarn. 


By HAtt CAINE, author of ‘“The Deemster,”’ 
“The Scape-Goat,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.00. 

“If proof were needed of the firm hold Mr. Hall 
The > has taken 


Caine’s la story, ‘ 

the n ing public, it might be found in the 
rush for the cheap edition of tt work. No fewer 
than taken up by the trade before 


copies were 
peaication. An ae novel, ‘ The Deemster,’ has 
= ' ee a dozen editions. London Literary 


Gramercy Park. 

A STORY OF NEW YORK. By Joun 
SzyMourR Woop. Appletons’ Summer 
Series. 16mo. With novel, specially de- 
signed cover and ornamented edges, 50 
cents. 

For sale by all booksellers; or, will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 
D. APPLETON & CO., 
1, 3, & 5 Bonp STREET, NEW YORK. 
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J itnancial. 
GOVERNMENT MONEY. 


Mr. R. G. Horr, in the New York Trib- 

une, has an excellent article on the ques- 

tion whether or not our Government 

should furnish money for all the people of 

the country; and by that phrase he, no 

doubt, means money which may be forced 

into currency by the power of the Gov- 

ernment, but which would not be other- 

wise generally accepted—greenbacks, for 

example. Why should not the Federal 

authorities issue greenbacks and make 

them not redeemable in gold? Would they 
not answer the purpose of a currency just 
as well as gold? 

Mr. Horr very aptly calls attention to 
the language of the Constitution. Article 

2, Section 8, provides that Congress shall 
have power ‘‘to borrow money on the 
credit of the United States,” and shall 
also have power“ to coin money, reg- 
ulate the value thereof and of foreign 
coin, and fix the standard of weights and 
measures.” These are the only references 
in the Constitution to the power of Con- 
gress overmoney; if Congress could cre- 
ate money by its own fiat, why need any- 
thing have been put in the Constitution 
about borrowing money on the credit of 
the United States? Isit not clear that the 
founders of our Republic had not con- 
ceived the idea of that currency we know 
as fiat money—money without other four- 
da'ion than an act of Congress? The 
power ‘‘to coin money and regulate the 
value thereof and of foreign coin” refers 
to the right of Congress to declare what 
shall constitute the uiiit of our money— 
how many grains of gold or silver shall be 
contained in and called a dollar; and also 
the right to declare how many parts of a 
doliar each foreign coin shall on examina- 
tion be found to be worth. All this has 
no reference to the creation of unsup- 
ported paper money. 

But, some one is sure tosay. How comes 
it then that Congress did issue greenhacks 
and made them legal tender for all debts 
except duties on imports? The legality of 
that issue was one of the most trouble- 
some and doubtful questions ever decided 
by the Supreme Court. Tho decided in 
favor of the greenback, it is the one de- 
cision of that august body which is not 
even yet acquiesced in by the whole peo- 
ple: for many still think that the Supreme 
Court gave up a principle for a neces- 
sity. At any rate the legality of the 
paper issue was made by the Court to 
rest upon the fact that greenbacks 
were not intended to supply the peo- 
ple with every-day currency, but were 
really taxes which the Government, in its 
distress for money, occasioned by the 
Civil War expenses, forced the people to 
pay in this way, looking for a future re- 
demption when the country should be 
once more prosperous. Greenbacks were 
therefore sanctioned as an exercise of sov- 
ereign power as a war measure, but were 
never intended to furnish the people with 
@ permanent currency. The whole affair 
was a gigantic borrowing. Further, a 
reading of the Constitution shows clearly 
enough that the people were expected to 
support the Government with their money 
paid in imposts and taxes, and not that 
the Government was to support the people 
by any wild creating of fiat money or ir- 
redeen.able currency of any kind. In the 
national banking system the Government 
received a deposit of $100 in United States 
bonds for every $90 of bills issued by the 
banks. This is not a loan to the bank in 
any sense, for the bank is to-day called 
upon to pay for the privilege of issuing 
bills, more than the privilege is worth to it 

Mr, Horr, in closing, makes an excel- 
lent illustration. He defines real money 
as some substance which is the result of 
human labor. He then continues: 

‘* A promissory note which should prom- 
ise to pay one ton of steel rails would be 
worth just as much as the rails themselves, 
providing the maker was responsible for 
that.amount and never failed to produce 
the rails on demand. The moment the 
ability of the maker of the note to produce 
the rails became doubtful, that moment 
the note would depreciate in value. Just 
the moment it became evident that the 
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of the note, the note would become abso- 
jutely worthless. The rails possess intrin- 
sic value. The promissory note possesses 
value, because it represents something hav- 
ing intrinsic value, and because there is a 
certainty of it®*redemption. The real 
money of the world must always be some- 
thing that possesses this intrinsic value— 
something which carries in its very make- 
up actual value. A piece of paper, to 
value as a circulating medium, 
must always be a promise to pay in some- 
thing which has this intrinsic value; and it 
must always be redeemed on presentation 
or it will depreciate in value. 
Very well put and very true. In like 
manner the so-called ‘‘bills” of the old 
Bank of Venice, so often referred to, were 
not properly speaking bank-bills at all, but 
certificates of deposit which commanded 
a small premium in the then markets be- 
cause they represented deposits of a cer- 
tain value without depreciation for wear 
of the coins or cost of exchange for foreign 
money, tho the certificates were irredeem- 
able because the Government kept the de- 
posits for its own use. Finally the Vene- 
tian Government failed to keep its con- 
tract with the bank, which then also failed, 
the depositors losing their money and 
their certificates. 

As to intrinsic value, of which Mr. Horr 
speaks, iron or wheat has it as well as 
gold and silver, and the only reason gold 
is made the basis of currency instead of 
iron or leather (once there were coins 
made of leather), is because in the course 
of time, by the process of experience and 
evolution, gold was decided by the trad- 
ing nations of the world to be the best 
metal for settlements of balances and for 
a world’s standard. But fiat money, to 
be created by Congress and distributed in 
large quantities to farmers and others, is 
not only a delusion as to the characteris- 
tics of true money, but is really uncon- 
stitutional, allowable, if allowable at all, 
only as a tax so made in a time of nation- 
al distress. As long as we export wheat 
and import merchandise we must adjust 
our currency to the world’s standard of 
value—gold, or suffer the disastrous con- 
sequences of our foolishness. 


» 





THE NOMINATION OF HARRISON 
BY THE HON. JOHN V. FARWELL. 


I READ the editorials of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT on President Harrison’s Administra- 
tion, before his nemination, with great 
delight. 

The fact is, THE INDEPENDENT has been 
conspicuously right on the Presidential 
question, always. Having its headquar- 
ters in the great metropolitan center of 
the country, it cannot afford to be other- 
wise than wise on such a great subject. 

President Harrison has been proved iu 


_ the fining pot of true statesmanship, as 


the real head of a great Government, 
from his entry upon his selemn duties up 
to date, and has come out of each trial 
pure gold. : 

The settlement of the Cod Fisheries, the 
Chile imbroglio, and the Seal Fisheries, 
have each and all shown him to be a true 
descendant of the leaders of the Boston 
Tea Party, which emphasized the defense 
of Men’s rights against King’s wrongs, 
and enabled us to set up a Government for 
ourselves, 

He has evidently not been fishing for 
votes in the settlement of all these ques- 
tions, but for the best good of the whole 
country; and hence the party which has 
made this country, from the War of the 
Rebellion down to the present time, with 
less mistakes than any other party ever 
made in dealing with vital questions 
affecting the national weal, has done 
honor to itself in nominating him for a 
second term, It was a deserved tribute 
to honest ability, and therefore the party 
could not afford todo otherwise. 

On the tariff and currency questions— 
the two pillars of Hercules which support 
real progress and prosperity in a commer- 
cial country—he is sound and conserya- 
tive; and therefore we have to begin 
with the irresistible Niagara roar of as- 
sured success in the unusual approval of 
every part of our country. The sensitive 

pulse of finance has already set the music 
of the campaign in a rise of all securities 
based on sound principles and practice. 





The verdict is, that the country is safe 

when honesty and ability in our standard- 

bearer can carry 900 men from all points 

of the compass, representing all the varied 

interests of our great country. If there 

can be pérsonal losses in such a result 

(which I do not believe), they are all more 

than made up by the assurance that our 

party is greater by far than any of its 

great men, and our leader in this cam- 
paign has shown himself to be the servant 
of the whole country (which is greater 
than all parties), and he is therefore sure 
of a re-election. 

Should President Harrison’s proposed 
monetary conference result in an inter- 
national agreement to legalize the use of 
gold and silver as money at a fixed ratio, 
his Administration will have given to our 
country and the world a basis for future 
prosperity and progress more potent than 
any Administration since Lincoln’s. 
There are many advocates for this in Eng- 
land among bankers and mercantile men, 
whose judgment is based on business 
facts and not theories. 


bimetallism as one of the financial changes 
that England should indorse. The coun- 
try is not yet prepared to make this ques- 
tion a political one; but events are press 
ing toward that result. 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 


> 





MONETARY AND COMMERCIAL. 


BUSINESS interests were distinctly re- 
lieved by the adjournment of Congress. 
The session was conspicuous for attempts 
at harassing legislation and their failure. 
Little was accomplished, as might be ex- 
pected with a national election in view; 
while a great deal of discussion was 
evolved upon silver, tariff, anti-option and 
other questions which ought to be of serv- 
ice when Congress again takes up its 
work in December. The Presidential 
campaign will, of course, be a diverting 
element, but less of a disturbance than 
nsual; the struggle being narrowed down 
toone or two economic questions and com- 
paratively free of sectional and personal 
issues which always excite and derange. 
Another satisfactory feature is the weak- 
ening of the strike movement. Both the 
building strikes in New York and the 
strike at the Carnegie mills in Pittsburg 
have resulted in defeat to the trades 
unions. Had the result of these two 
struggles been different, it would certainly 
have been aserious menace to industry, 
for others of the same sort would have 
inevitably followed. The outlook for 
peace in the ranks of labor-is better than 
a month ago. Witheasy money promised 
for some time to come, business prospects 
seem likely to be favored with compara- 
tively little disturbance until, at least, the 
1st of October. 


Clearings at the principal cities were 102 
in excess of the same week last year. The 
largest gains were in the Western cities, 
‘and the smallest at Southern points, while 
on the Pacific Coast declines are still the 
rule. The Chronicle gives figures for the 
month of July which are particularly in- 
teresting. New England cities exhibited 
an increase of 4.87; the Middle States 6.6¢; 
the Middle Western, 13.67%; other West- 
ern, 154; Southern, 1.87, while Pacific 
States gave a loss of 5.3¢. The total of all 
cities, outside of New York, was 7.6¢. At 
New York, where the figures are more 
affected by speculation than at any other 
point, the increase for July was 4.1%. 
These figures confirm the oft-repeated 
statement that business is fair in volume, 
if not in results. The next best indication 
of busivess activity is afforded by railroad 
earnings. In the fourth week of July 
thirty-four roads reported only an in- 
crease of 0.18% over last year, while 
seventy-five roads in the third week earn- 
ed 3.71% more than the same period in 
1891. These are not very brilliant results 
on the surface; still, it must be remem- 
bered that the comparisons are made with 
the extraordinary figures of last year, and 
that rates are not so well maintained as 
they havebeen. Thus far, there has been 
no important falling off in traffic. 


Wheat was dull but 4c. higher on re- 





ports of crop damage. Corn advanced 


Mr. Balfour, at Manchester, indorsed * 


2c. and oats 8c. for the same cause. Ex- 

ports of wheat last week were nearly 

4,000,000 bushels, or about double those 

of last year at this time. Stocks of wheat 

in the United States and Canada were re- 

ported as 1,200,000 bushels larger than two 

weeks ago. Flour was firmer for betier 

grades. Cotton, however, was lower, 

partly from disappointment that the 

Anti-Option bill was not effectually 

killed, and partly from depression in 

Lancashire. The Manchester cotton trade 

is so bad that a reduction in wages is 

threatened which may precipitate a gen- 

eral strike throughout the English cotton 

districts. In striking contrast to this is 

the condition of our Fall River cotton in- 

dustries, where wages have been advanced 
and the mills are sold largely ahead at 
profitable prices. Print cloths are still 
quoted firm at 3}c., with no stock on hand 
compared with 840,000 pieces this time 
last year. Several “first bales” of new 
cotton have come in,and the crop receipts 
since September ist amount te 7,105,000 
bales against 6,907,000 the same period of 
1890-91. During the same time the ex- 
ports were 5,820,000 bales and 5,740,000 
respectively; the visible supply being esti- 
mated at 2,889,000 bales, an increase of 
over 1,000,000. These figures tell the story 
about cotton. The price of middling up- 
lands in Liverpool is now about 4d. 
A year ago it was 44d., and two years ago 
611-16d. The general tone of the dry 
goods trade is excellent. Jobbers are 
making a large distribution which must 
soon react upon the mills, and the finan- 
cial condition of the trade is better than 
usual. Woolens are somewhat quieter 
after late activity; but are well sold ahead 
and firm. The boot and shoe industry is 
also in good shape and busy. Wool was 
in good demand and steady in spite of 
larger supplies than usual. The iron 
trade is an exception to the rule, being 
depressed and unsteady, owing to restrict- 
ed consumption. Coal is firmly held by 
the combination, and rumors are current 
of further advances in both wholesale and 
retail markets. 


The crop situation is favorable. The 
yield of cotton, corn and wheat will be 
less prolific than last year; but the crops 
of 1891 were really overabundant; and 
while cheap food has immense advantages, 
those advantages are somewhat coun- 
teracted when cheapness is obtained solely 
at the expense of the vast body of farmers 
and planters who received such small re- 
turns upon their labor and soil. These 
three staples are all remarkably low, ow- 
ing to over production. The markets of 
the world are still being overstocked, and 
large amounts of last year’s crops remain 
to be carried over. It must therefore 
be regarded as fortunate for farmers that 
the yield is somewhat diminished; other- 
wise still lower prices would be threat- 
ened for agricultural products. Wheat 
has touched a lower price in Europe than 
ever before, exceptin 1887, a year of ex- 
traordinary abundance. Cotton is also at 
about the lowest figure. Reports from 
the interior are fairly satisfactory. Less 
injury has happened to corn from exces- 
sive heat than was feared. and the best 
calculations now are for a crop of 1,650,- 
000,000 bushels. Wheat threshing pro- 
gresses steadily, the results falling short 
of early estimates. The average weight 
of wheat this season appears to be lower 
than usual; but the flour-making quality 
is claimed to be fully up to last year. In 
Europe a full average wheat crop is hard- 
ly expected, so that we may hope for a 
fair export trade the coming season. Last 
year’s enormoue breadstuff exports are 
not, however, likely to be repeated in 
1892-93, 


The financial situation developed fur- 
ther strength. Thus far this feeling has 
been entirely restricted to the speculative 
element in Wall Street, and it remains to 
be seen how successfully it will be ex- 
tended. Several of the *‘ Industrials” and 
-certain of the Grangers experienced con- 
siderable rises, entirely due to the clever 
manipulation of two former leaders, 
Messrs. Keene and White, who appear to 
be successfully retrieving previous dis- 
aster. Continued gold exports, however, in 





spite of all calculations to the contrary, 


exert a depressing effect. Increasing im- 

ports of merchandise and decreasing ex- 

ports have something to do with this move- 

ment; but the chief and most significant 

cause is the persistent selling of American 

securities by European holders, There 

is no doubt that much of this foreign 

selling is due to hard times on the other 

side; and yet apprehension thatthe Unit- 

ed States is rapidly drifting toward a sil- 

ver basis, a fear that is actively stimulated 
by British financial journals, accounts for 

more selling of Americans than any other 

influence. This fear, it is almost unneces- 
sary to say, is not shared in the same de- 

gree here; hence the confidence at home 
with which the returned securities are 
absorbed. Bankers anticipate that in- 
creased offerings of commercial bills will 
shortly check gold shipments; tho such 
large exports of breadstuffs next season 
seem among the impossibilities. Railroad 
earnings are satisfactory, considering that 
they compare with the heavy increases of 
a year ago. It isalso in favor of the rail- 
roads that managers are now diverting 
smaller sums for betterments, etc.; so that 
net returns are frequeutly maintained, 
even if gross results are less satisfactory. 
Crop reports, while conflicting about 
corn, are, upon the whole, encouraging. 
The money question causes no uneasiness, 
consequently Wall Street is as free of 
doubt regarding the early future as could 
be expected. 


Money rules easy, call loans averaging 
14%. Time money is pleatiful at 2¢ for 
30 days and 244 for three to four months, 
with 344 the rate for longer periods. For 
commercial paper there is good demand 
first-class double names being quoted at 
34@4¢ for two and four months. Cur- 
rency will soon begin moving toward the 
interior; but crop requirements will be 
largely provided for by Western banks, 
which are carrying larger reserves than 
usual. Rates at the West are already 
firmer. In Europe money continues ex- 
ceptionally cheap. Last week’s bank 
statement showed a loss of $5,593,000 in 
surplus reserve, which now stands at 
$18,797,000 or about the same as last year. 
There was a decrease of $4,500,000 in legal 
tenders and $1,075,000 in specie. Gold 
exports and Treasury operations have 
both trenched on the bank’s stock of 
gold. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Aug. 6. July 30. Differences. 
LORS. scccsceese $488,777,100 484,933,300 Inc. $3,343,800 
SPEcle. ...cccccses 90,635,900 91,711,700 Dec. 1,075,800 
Legal tenders... 60,278,100 64,795,600 Dec. 4,517,500 
Deposits.......... 528,462,300 . 529,104,100 Dec. 641,800 
Circulation...... 5,398,500 5,438,500 Dec. 40,000 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 
Speche. .ccccoccece $90,635,900 $91,711,700 Dec. $1,075,800 
Legal tenders... 60,278,100 64,795,600 Dec. 4,517,500 

Total reserve. . $15),913,000 $156,507.300 Dec, $5,593,300 
Reserve required 

against dep’ts. 132,115,475 132,276,025 Dec. 160,450 
Excess of re- 





MeNtS.........08 18,797,425 24,231,275 Dec. 5,432,850 
Excess of reserve Aug. Ist, 1391................. 18,420,850 








GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
Government bonds were firm. 
Closing quotations show the following 
changes: 


Bid. Asked. 
U.S. 4s, 1907, registered............ccccee ees 116 11634 
Wh i, Gh ey ONO hak Seen ccccevcevesscccen 116 11634 
Ext. U.S. 2s, 1891, registered.......... ss... 100 ons 
CTC GR, TRG. cs cecccccsncsttcccccosccecs 107 
CUSTER G8, WTB. cccceccccccceccecscteccceses 108 
CRG G8 Bhi sc ccc ccescececscosccccesees 112% 
COMPTON Bi. TIED ois cnvccccccvtccocsctocccscss 115 
CNN GA, BD idaicssc scicceciiccvccisececied 117% 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


Messrs. Baring, Magoun & Co. posted 


rates as follows: 
60-days. 3-days:. 


Rac dccscccccsccvcvcecsstancecccecsiacs 4.88 4,893¢ 
PePiG9—FYaMoS. 2... .cccccccccsccccccccssccee RMBG GilE 
GQOMOVES viscivcsccccccsc: cocsce cvccsccenccess GME BABE 
BDevlin—Relchemarks. ..c..c0. vecccc.cvcce Se = 


We 41054 
INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES, 


Last 
Bid, Asked, pales, 
H. B. Claflin Company. -100 Ww «e 
do, do. Ist pfd. 
do. do. 2d pfd.. 
Thurber-Whyland Co. com 
do. do. pfd.... 
Proctor & Gamble pfd. .. 


Ist. mtge 
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Bid. Asked. ee. 
Biackwell’s Dur. Tob. Co. com.... 62 683 68 
American Straw Board Co........ 86 87 863¢ 
SIRES iene dst eee oy m % 9434 
American Soda Fountain Co...... .. eo 
New York Biscuit Co..............+ 70 69 
Diamond Match Co............. s+» 135 137 136 
Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co....112 %¢ 113 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


....The Russians expect an average 
crop of wheat and rye. 


.-The Agricultural Appropriation bill 
stops further foreign crop reports, a re- 
grettable prohibition. 


. July imports of merchandise at the 
port of New York show the surprising in- 
crease of 19.2¢ over those of July, 1891. 


.. Strange as it mayseem to some, 
tho our exports exceeded our imports by 
$203,000,000, we are still shipping gold. 


. Owing to the Homestea dstrike, the 
price of structural iron has been ad- 
vanced $4 per ton. 


....Tho a smaller number than close in 
a general strike, 350 iron and steel mills 
are now lying idle. 


. Our gold exports for the month of 
July $10,650,000, against $6,662,674 in 
July last year, and $11,860,029 for the 
same month of 1890. 


..Some bears have been saying that 
the Iowa corn crop would not be over 
200,000,000 bushels, as against 359,000,000 
a year ago. 


..It appears that so far in 1892, 
twenty-four railways, representing 9,177 
miles, and $309,800,000 stock have been 
declared insolvent. 


. Secretary Foster has made the fol- 
lowing statement: ‘The President and 
the Secretary of the Treasury have not been 
in conference on the subject of how to in- 
crease the gold reserve in the Treasury... . 
The Secretary does uot contemplate any 
change in the financial policy of the Gov- 
ernment. The Treasury Department will 
continue to redeem the obligations of the 
Governmentin the future as it has in the 
past. The gold balance is increasing, and 
is likely to continue to increase.” 


..In regard to the hue and cry con- 
cerning gold exports, the following facts 
may be of interest: Previous to 1860, 
with two or three exceptions, neither our 
annual exports nor imports of gold 
amounted to as much as $10,000,000. In 
1861, however, we imported $42,250,000. 
In the next sixteen years there was a 
steady stream of gold to foreign ports, the 
excess of gold exports over imports in 
these sixteen years being $583,800,000; 
nevertheless, in the same time the product 
of American mines was $700,000,000. 


..The ‘Treasury statement of the 
amount of cash on hand and the demand 
liabilities at the beginning of August, 
comparing this year with last, shows that 
for the first month of the fiscal year the 
public debt is decreased by $1,197,815; 
that the accual decrease in gold coin and 
bullion during July was $8,271,484 and in 
the gold balance, $3,897,974. The Gov- 
ernment’s net gold is lower than at any 
time since 1879. From January to July 
inclusive, gold exports have been in round 
numbers $50,000,000, imports about $6,- 
750,000, making the net outgo $43,250,000, 


.-The July report from all branches 
of manufacture except iron, are encour- 
aging. Yet owing to the favorable turn 
of affairs at Homestead and the fact that 
endeavors tostart other strikes have not 
succeeded, the market for pig iron has 
been looking up latterly. There is cer- 
tainly need for improvement there. The 
New England cotton mills and shoe fac- 
tories have all they can do, and their ship- 
ments are greater than ever. Increasing 
orders for goods have also induced greater 
purchases by the manufacturers of wool 
the price of the raw material being ad- 
vanced a shade on account of the better 
packing. 

..At the end of July, Messrs. R. G. 


Dun & Co., intheir Review of Trade, said: - 


** Extreme hot weather for an entire week 
has checked many kinds of business, but 
has not prevented a considerable excess in 
the volume of trade over that of last year. 





At the same time the weather has been ex- 
tremely favorable for the growing crops, 
excepting in limited districts where dam- 
age has been done by violent storms, and 
the crop outlook is on the whole decidedl 
improving. Congress has failed to pass 
the Anti-Option bill, or any other measure 
regarded by the business world with appre- 
hension, and a speedy adjournment is ex- 
pected. Money has been abundant and 
cheap, and transactions generally good for 
the season, and there are no signs of threat- 
ened disturbance. Business failures occur- 
ring throughout the country during the 
last seven days number 193, as compared 
with 187 last week, and 190 the previous 
week. For the corresponding week of last 
year the figures were 247.” 


....The Erie Canal diverts but little 
business from the railways when the lat- 
ter carry grain from Buffalo to New York 
for 24 cents a bushel. This year the 
canal was open for traffic May 1st. The 
following figures, giving receipts of grain 
at the port of New York, will show better 
than words the frightful falling off in 
business: 


May &June, May & June 
Route. 1891. 














np heal "p.ct. Rp. hol ‘p.ct. 

New York Central...... 3,615,867 17.67 7,299,513 27.81 
TEND ocidinccccsvee cnceeste 8,959,386 19.35 5,171,264 19.71 
Pennsylvania............ 747,905 3.67 1,055,750 4.02 
Del., Lack. & Western. 486,134 2.38 376,408 1.43 
West Shore............. 2,301,829 11.26 2,795,751 10.66 
Lehigh Valley.......... 2,055,732 10.05 3,665,304 13.97 
Baltimore & Ohio...... 144,734 72 255,439 9 
EDs ond. osccstsviieneos 65,935 33 84,280 32 
Total R. R........... 13,387,473 65.45 20,703,709 78.89 
River and coast........ 85,539 .42 9249436 «3= 95 
GIDE. on veccensinssdcsons 6,988,600 34.15 5,291,000 20.16 
Total water......... 7,074,139 34.57 5,540,436 21.11 
Grand total............. 20,461,612 100.00 26,244,145 100.00 


..Our Consul at Hamilton, Ontario, 
gives some interesting facts showing how 
the McKinley tariff has affected Canada. 
He reports that the average increase in 
the value of crops in his district subse- 
quent to the passage of the Tariff Act of 
1890 is a fraction over 18%. The exports 
from that district, which are almost en- 
tirely of agricultural products, havs di- 
minished from $1,315,995 in 1890 to $582,- 
466 in 1891, a decrease of about 56¢. The 
barley shipments which in an earlier year 
amounted to $586,956, in the later year 
amounted to only $65,000. The exporta- 
tion of apples into the United States has 
fallen off 50%, and the decrease in the egg 
trade amounts to nearly $60,000. But in 
the face of these terrific fallings-off in the 
sending of Canadian products into the 
United States, the total of Canada’s ex- 
port trade with us increased in 1891 over 
$2,000,000. As to our trade with Canada 
under the McKinley law, it has actually 
increased from $94,758,275 in 1890 to $96,- 
458,347 in 1891. And Canada still buys 
from us more than from England. 


..Our foreign trade in the last twen- 
ty-three years has grown from $828,730,- 
176 to over $1,800,000,000. The subjoined 
table is of especial interest in connection 
with the gold supply and demand, which 
has become more than ever a vital factor 
in the financial situation: 





‘ ‘ 

ee eee bar & 
Year ending E ¢ Bes 3 eet 
June 3th. 1 2 g t Z a 3 5 
$6 FR eh 54 

& - = oS 
1B870.........046 $828,730,176  .......0005 43,186,640 4.74 
UBT... 2000000 963,043,962 .......0.-5 77,403,506 8.12 
1872......-sa000 1,070,772,663 ......2.4+ 182,417,491 8.51 
18%B ......00008 1,164,616,132 ........... 119,656,288 26.90 
1874.......00006 1,158,689,382 18,876,698 ........... 26.73 
1875... nesses LOMB $48,147... eee eee 19,562,725 27.83 
1876... 20.46.06 1,001,125,862 79,643,481 ........... 30.26 
1917. ..vevceeeee 1,053,798,346 151,152,094 ........... 82.02 
1878...... 200. 1,131,917,298 257,814,284 ......+...- 82.24 
1879 ......ee00- 1,156,217,216 264,661,666 ........... 32.45 
18B0....2000-00+ 1,503,593,404 167,683,912 ........... 83.15 
1881. .....-+.006 1,545,041,974 259,712,718 ........+.- 31.13 
1888... 2... 00000 1,475,181,831 25,902,683 ........+4+ 29.42 
1883.....+-00+0+ 1.547,020,316 100,658,488 ........... 29 52 
1884.........+++ 1,408,211,302 72,815,916 ........... 81.15 
1885 1,319,717,084 164,662,426 ........... 33.28 
1BBB......s00e00 1,314,960,966 44,088,694 ........... 83.83 
1887......+.244+ 1,498.502,979 23,863,443 ........... 34.11 
1888.........+ + 1,416.911,621 .......0605 28,002,607 34.27 
1889.......0000+ 1,491,588,027 ose. seeeees 2,780,277 34.61 
1860.....+...445 147,139,093 68,518,275 ..........5 34.39 
1891......... ++ 1,729,397,006 89,564,614 ........00- 45.41 
1B92......e00e8 1957,726,910 202,944,342 .......04.+ 55.88 


prs Professor Soetbeer, in the Neue 
Freie Presse, of Vienna, recommends, “as 
one step toward harmonizing the mone- 
tary systems of the world, that the com- 
ing international monetary conference 
agree that no gold coin be made or circu- 
lated containing less than 2.8065 grammes 
of fine gold; that silver to be coined in the 
proportion of 20 value units of silver to 
one of gold; that silver to be legal tender 





up to $20 and that silver coins below the 
fixed standard in purity be withdrawn 
from circulation.” The Professor adds that 
everything depends on England’s action 
in the conference, which nobody will 
deny. Thesuggestions are entirely prac- 
ticable, but do not introduce interna- 
tional bimetallism. As to the restric- 
tion about gold coin it is already in 
effect. The subsidiary coins of all 
countries have a bullion value of 50¢ 
less than nominal, while the full 
legal-tender coins—thalers, five-franc- 
pieces, and dollars—are more than 30¢ 
overvalued. It is hoped to lessen the coun- 
terfeiting. The rations having ceased to 
coin silver of full legal-tender power, 
however, would hardly recoin their exist- 
ing stock, 


..Among the securities sold at the 
Real Estate Exchange on August 3d and 
4th were the following: 
$1,600 Wabash Rd. Co. 6% *B’’ debenture bond, 


8736 
$5,000 Pittsburg Ft. Wayne and Chicago Ry. 
Co. income 3d mtge. 7% bonds, registered, 


100 shares American Express Co............. 119% 
$10,000 Northern Pacific Rd. and land grant 
general Ist mtge. sinking fund 6% gold bonds, 


DIES 6656 Sos chun inka cahsapueende noice 116 
3383 shares Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. 
BANS TAMIR. ON on tes ces cncescccccpet- eee 6144 
716 shares Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago & St 
Louis Ry. Co., common............... 22% to 23 
200 shares U.S. Express Co.............see0005 58% 


100 shares Staten Island Ry. Co....$60 per share. 
200 shares Gola and Stock Telegraph Co....1014%4 
300 shares Consolidation Coal Co., Maryland.284 
$10,000 N. Y., Lake Erie & Western Ry. Co. new 


2d. con. 6% mtge. bonds, due 1969........... 10544 
$20,000 Central Rd. of New Jersey con. mtge. 
7% reg. coupon bonds, due 1899.............. 116 


$8,000 St. Louis, Altonand Terre Haute Rd. Co., 
‘" 2d mtge. 7% bonds, due 1894. Series 


wh. St. Louis, Alton and Terre Haute Rd. Co., 
pfd. 2d mtge. 7% bonds, due 1894, Series 
ascuisedudanduredthothesobh + acveabeinne . 106% 
$4,000 St. Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern 
Ry. Co., general con. and land grant 
mitge. 5% bonds, due 1931................... 8434 
$10,000 Oregon Ry. and Navigation Co., first 
mtge. 6% gold bonds, due 1909............. 111% 
$2,000 N. Y., L. E.and Western Ry. 5% sone 
coupon bonds of 1885, due 1969.............. 


2 shares Chemical National Bank.,.......... — 
40 shares Manufacturers’ National Bank, of 

GAG. 53 5 Fakes sacks ecb beedibas bscccnt 210% 
7 shares Williamsburgh Fire Ins. SRE? oseant 310 
5 shares National Park Bank................. 315% 


$29,000 Columbus and Eastern Coal Co., of Co- 
lumbus, O., first mtge. 6% gold bonds, due 
SLLSb chet Sonsbatnsnshel des cccupatiaess san $3,000 


70 shares Thurber, Whyland Co., common... .50 
199 shares Gem Mig. Co., N.J., 50c. per share. 
DIVIDEND. 

The Southern Pacific Company adver- 
tise in another column to pay at their 
office, 23 Broad Street, the coupons due 
August 1st on the following bonds: 


Texas and ow Orleans Rd. (Main Line) 1st 
mor e7 per cent. 

Galveston, Harrisburg and San Antonio East- 
ern Division 1st mortgage 6 per cent. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
28 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. 


Dealers in United States Bonds 
and other Securities. 


VERMILYE & C0., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 











FAIRHAVEN, 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE PUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND 
Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com- 


mercial Center because it has: 
and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast: 
The G@ Area of t Jarcaers Land- 
The most. -% Forests of Timber in the world- 
The Fin n Site “ Wi 


atural Tow: C3 t. 
Immense Veins of the Best Coal in the West which 


Proguces & a — equal to 9 Pennsylvania. Tron, are. 


Blue Sandstone for =a purposes. Valuable in- 
formation can be had of on 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY, 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 
14 () % Guaranteed on Loans! Security 


Erofie ot on are wally invustmentog oy 
pm my Co. Capital, $100,000. Seattle, Wash ° 


Nashville, Chattanooga 
and SL. Louis Ralway Co 


FIRST CONSOLIDATED MORTGAGE 


5% Cold Bonds, 


DUE 1928. 
Principal and Interest Payable in Gold. 


INTEREST PAYABLE APRIL1&OCT.1. 








COUPON BONDS OF $1,000 EACH, 


WITE PRIVILEGE OF REGISTRATION. 


The statement of operations of this Company for 
the eleven months ending May 3ist, 1892, shows a sur- 
plus, after deducting interest on bonded debt, taxes, 
rentalsand improvements, of $509,356, and the Com- 
pany has paid quarterly dividends on its capital 
stock at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum since 1888. 

We consider the above bonds a safe and desirable 
investment, and offer a limited amount for sale at 104 
and accrued interest. 


August Belmont & Co., 


23 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





A BLOCK OF BRICK TENEMENT 
HO SES, Coneratly hoe tooe 
000. a ——* 


HR, rally 


“WILLIAM E. LUCAS, et eg Minn. 


THE COLUMBIA NATIONAL BANK OF 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON, 
Capital, $200,000 Surplus, $4,000 
Opened for business September Mth, 1891. A 3 per 

cent. dividend declared July ist, 1892. 
Is increasing its capttal te. $599. p+ +4 
And surplus to..........-..s0008+ 








Offers a portion of the increase to investors at $102 
per share—book value 

ple use can be found to profitably employ the ad- 
— capital at 10 ) Der cent. Tod annum, in dis- 


rs commerc: 
WE ms i oe OUR ‘OP ‘A TIONS STRICTLY 
MMERCIAL BUSINESS. 
In the pe —.. a we pau e a4 . semi-annual 
= nce of t 


; earnings to surplus 
accoun "Thor fa er rticulars, address “J oa 
NRY OLIVER, P President. 





7 CENTS PER $1,000 


Represents the Sota mageld & ay oy to January Ist, 
ee on all Mor y the spaoeeee of 


f Hartfo 
In business 26 years. No client ever lost a dollar. 
took a a of Tend under eines ona Leora or oy 
loan le and sold by us, or left us throug S- 


on. 

We oirer for sale loans of a similar character in all 
sums from $25,000 down to $300. Our new pamphlet: 
“ Anthonys’ Mortgage Loans,”sent free to any ad- 


ANTHONY LOAN rt co., 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
Chas. E. Anthens, Pres. Clifford M. Anthony, V. Pres 
George W. Curtiss, Sec’y. 





A new form of 8 cent. I 
based on irri ated fru fruit [oom ing 


lands of Colorado, 
Guaranteed by National Bank, 
particulars oddtan ne aaa 








LOBDELL, FARWELL & COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED. 
CAPITAL, $250,000. 
COMMERICAL PAPER. 

INVESTMENTS, STOCKS AND BONDS. 


MORTGAGE LOANS. 


S. E. Corner Dearborn and Adams Streets, 


6% Minneapolis Investments 1% 
ABSOLUT 


Y SAFE cry LOANS. 
- Fall and satisf. given 
“Loans in amounts from $500 to aenane. 


MOORE BROTHERS, 
11 Se. Fourth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 











eee ak INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BANEOES NOB WALL Biniet we Y. 





MINNEAPOLIS. Rest Bete | Loans, Insurance, 


J. B. TABOUR, 325 Hennepin Avenue. 


O/ WET i ely secures fi (Red 
ox 





able semi-annu: by drafton New 
rk. eaeeeial ‘tion given to 
Wichost references. 
vRANR J. HAMILTON. Fairhaven. Wash. 


LEGAL NOTICE. 


NOTICE. 


THE FARMERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK, 
located at Oskaloosa, in the State of Iowa, is closing 
up its affairs. All note-holders and others, oreditors 

said tion, are therefore — poy ih to 
present the notes and other 5 8 Of the 

ONES, President. 


elation, for oR a hte J.G 


N f an order of Hon. RASTUS 8S, RAN- 
J dou A Surrogate ot _- & hog one County £ New 
ork, Notice is here ll persons 
glam agninat JANE HAPPEY, late of the Oly 9 
ew Yor R e e vi - 
ers thereof oy vivers. oir trans- 
poring yusinens, the een of John B. es 
No. Besedwag, & in the Sat of ag AS Yor! 
fore the 15th ., RS, October next 


PPL mae Joly Sea PRY, Sanad 
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DULUTH AND CHICAGO. 
safe Fata ater area tiga 


uth is now cae Nh ee SE Rg fp 9e0. 


Se sere, dane in Chicege will 


in Duluth in much lees time: Write = 
Cc. E. LOVETT & CO. 


say: 
has not, 


Soaae 





FRUITFUL 


form of 8 
Rath of reais fruit 1 


cent. Investment, 
igus of Colorado. 


Guasaatect National Bank, For full 








ectric Railway is now 

building through, Fitth Division of Duluth Hights and 

will be com le’ on now 
at $150 to each, canine h cash. 'y at once 

e increase in value which will result on 

completion of Ba ric Street Car line. Send for 


information to 
Bind dep Improvement Co., Duluth, Minn, 


DULUIM. necaceem cme soe 


Real Estate & First Mort- 
gage Loans. 


Refer to any bank in City. 


s. H. WOOD & CO., 
INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gilt ed, securities bearing 6, 7, 8, 10 and 12 per cent. 
nen eee Tine for our special market letter. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


INCORPORATED 1872. 

DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Capital.........seeseeeee sinsueimnaiess sa $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided goer Bhs sere 00 


Department 
y Bm nn 











are avery con- 
safe ary held in great 


ces 
cheerfully replied to. 
JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
Ww. K. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


DENVER 

RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 
of Western cities aap be estate igrescmens and 
y for renfety. pital- 
MK, ath Seiad aTidjar company, 

and Me ienoslt Bank. if — 

SCOTT & HILLEBRAND, 

REAL ESTATE & LOANS, 


DULUTH. MINN. 


First-class Red ate tae oe in ane of otty | fox 
sale for $50,000, $22 mortgage 
$28,000 cash. Rent, 9 per cent. aby Write for tartion- 











Wanted at once, $2,000 for three years at 8 per cent., 
secured by first mortgage on improved property in 
West Duluth, Minn., valued at $8,600. 


CHAS. W. HOYT, 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOAN AGENT, 
WEST DULUTH, MINN. 


REFERENCE: Manufacturers’ Bank, 





E have tor sale first-class bonds, paying 


5: to 6% interest, 


well secured, and which we are confident 
will sell higher in the future. 


HATCH & FOOTE 


BANKERS, 
7Pine St. - - - - 


EGGLESTON, 
REAL 
OFFICES: 600 Royal iy CHICA B ing, i 


Investments made and pi 3 man for non- 
residen We have on hend a A line of Gilt ~— a oy 


7 per cent. Mort; on Chicago _ pro ery 
Reference any Bank in Chicago, Write us tor" a list 
of reai estate investments. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established............ sopvasbosat 1857. 


REAL ESTATE 22UGH7, and SOLD 


ON scercaygaann, 


PROPERTY RENTED *“ 
remittances made promptly. 
TAXES and assessments looked after and 


paid. 
LOANS on Firgt Mortenge for a term of years 
The Lewis Investment Co., 
On _ =, 10W 40, 
Choice cee in the most Conservative 
nthe West. 


Guaranteed F' 
Six F Per Cent. on improved pate ge 
y Nebraska. Gare A AND DESIRABLE. 
Six Pe 


Bond: 
or Cent ane are Tirst Mostenee 
xUL exeeeioe 
bef, TCHKISS. "GkORGEH. LEWIS, 


New York. 











ye 





zeae SUCCEss- 
ecretary. esiden 


DENVER 
Real Estate [224,,within ave, miles 
istan: 


is cheaper 





at cinianenun IM INVESTMENT co. 


Atchison, Topeka&SantaFe 
Railroad Company, 


Box 46. No, % Milk St., Boston, July 15th, 1892. 


Income Bond Conversion. 


UNDER CIRCULAR NO. 68. 


A substantial majority of the holdings of the $80,- 
000,000 Income Bonds having assented to the conver- 
sion proposed in Circular 68; the plan has been de- 
clared fully effective by the Directors of the Com- 
pany. To avoid injustice to distant and absent hold- 
ersof Income Bonds who have either not become 
acquainted with the plan or through circumstances 
have been unable to avail themselves of it in the 
limit named in Circular 68, such limit is hereby ex- 
tended until September Ist, 1892. 

Income Bonds will be received for h into 


THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Paid-Up Capital. ...... . $600,000 

— and Undivided p rofits.$137,287 

aepoait ‘of if ge the Union pe by 

5 ented og tee New York. Amount of some 


8 
iusouters, ete., pot permitted by law to invest 

EDINB H: jy W. 
‘Charlotce 8 PRINGLE, DALLAS & Co., W. = 
Z : ucH & PARKHOUSE, 7 Queen Vic- 








Merchants’ National Bank, 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 
(OLDEST BANK IN THE CITY.) 


Surplus and Undivided Profits.$8100,000 00 
Correspondence solicited. 


“TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cents. 
THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- , 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
= pe ram upon receiving a request 


“NOTHING NEW Uw UNDER THE SUN.” 
No! not even through cars to Denver, Ogden, Salt 
Lake City, San Francisco and Portland. This is sim- 
ply written to remind you that The Union Pacific is 
the Pioneer in running through cars to the above 
mentioned points, and that the present through car 
arra it is lied. We also make THE time. 
For details address any agent of the company, call on 
your nearest ticket agent or write to 

«. E. L. LOMA, 


P. & T. U.P. ey 
* “omaha eb.— Adv. 











WEBSTER, of mm Hennepin Avenue, Minne- 
an Minn., has n known to us for several years 





Second Mortgage Bonds, Class A, until September 1, 
892, by the following appointed agencies: 
UNLON TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK, 
At Office of Atchison Co., 
95 Milk St., Boston. 

UNION TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK, 
80 B’dway. New-York City. 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., LIMUTED, 
8 Bishopsgate-within, London, E, C, 
Pending completion of engraved bond, Negotiable 
Certificates will be delivered Income Bondholders, to 
be exchanged without unmecessary delay for the 

former in due course. 

These Certificates have been listed on the 
Stock Exchange in Boston, New York and 
London. 

Income Bond Scrip of any class will be received 
for exchange, the same as the bonds, in amounts not 
less than $100, and in even hundreds or thousands. 

Holders of any of the bonds called for exchange, 
under Circular 63 of October 15th, 1889, upon present- 
ing their bonds to any of the agencies mentioned, can 
effect the original and present exchanges at the same 
time. 

ORAL AND WRITTEN INQUIRIES concerning 
this Plan and applications for Circulars and blanks 
for use thereunder can be made of any of above 
agencies and of J. W. REINHART. VICE PRES- 
IDENT ATCHISON COMPANY, 9% MILK ST., BOS- 
TON. By order of the Boara of Directors. 


GEORGE C. MAGOUN, Chairman. 
J. W. REINHART, Viee President. 


FRANKLIN W. MERRITT. 
BANKERS: 


We want money for short-time loans at 10 per cent. 
interest. 
Write us for quotations on iron and industrial 
stocks. 
201 & 202 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
DULUTH, MINN. 


NEW DULUTH 


HAS NINE MANUFACTURING PLANTS; 
SEVEN IN OPERATION. 


8 located on St. Louis Bag ot at — head ¢ naviga 
tion hee sa sixty miles of ba iron mines. 
ect railr facilities. Has cheap homes for 
—& reo as lants free sites, cash 
bonuses or stock subscriptions. For particulars address 


NEW DULUTH LAND CO., Duluth, Minn. 
To Industrial vase QOommercial Concerns 


Free Sites. Free R 
Cash pes fms or a ibed. 
Cash subsidy of 10 per cent. on amount paid in 


es. 
Hom mes sold _wecmingmnan, payable in 120 to 
meathiy instal 

For particulars, 


LAND AND RIVER IMPROVEMENT 00. 
West Superior, Wisconsin. 


8% NET tate secu 


Send _ Tans, photographs, circu- 
lars, etc. References 


E. R. BRAC INVESTMENTS, 
DULUTH, MINN. 


CLINE & PEARSON, 
REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS. 
We can loan money for = where it will net Eight 
per cent. interest, sec by_ first mo: eon city 
property. DULUTH, MI 
IF YOU HAVE SLOW 
MORTGAGES or REAL ESTATE in 


MINNEAPOLIS or ST. PAUL, 


Write to D. D. WEBSTER 
32:2 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 
Capital Surplus and Profits, SOSRAOS.00, 


n best town in Montana. Six pe 
terest paid oa \ ny deposits semi-annually. 
tae made rT 











Riven 








obtained Bs first mortgages. Keal es- 




















points 0} the Northwest, an tted for on day of 
yams. ~-A.C r —_ fresieut, H. M. Knox, 
ice President, E. 2d_ Vice President, 
Perry Harrison, Cashier “Thos. '¥. Hurley, Assistant 
Cashier. 
The National Park Bank, New York. 
Capital.. we 000 
Surp us. 83-88 9.890 





Accounts Solicited. Buy and ‘Sell Foreign Exchange 
Superior Facilities for Collections. 


POSIT VAULTS RUAL TO 
penchant vy IN THE pour 
SEN Whig T, Presiden’ 

Vice-President. 


GEORGE a ALD WIN 
EDWA wala BALE win: ‘Fast. Cashier 
anttehm 

Arthur Leary, E e Kelly, _ —— K. Wright, 
Joseph T. Moore. pay vesant , x 
Char Sternbach, Charles Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, 
Edward E. Poor, W. Rockhill Potts. August Belment, 
Richard Delafield, Wilson G. Hunt. Francis R. Apple- 

ton. 








Stapleton Land Company, 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


Offer exceptionally safe, choice, Western invest- 





ments. Write for lists, etc.. mentioning INDEPEND- 
ENT. ; 





TACOMA, (South Bend, Puget City) INVEST- 


MENTS. I Guarantee 2 er cent. perannum 
in any of the above cities. i have made from 40 to 50 
r cent. per annum for ee ts. I also make 
mortgage, te loans on unques- 
tionable securities 8 to 10 per cent. per annum net. 
Also have choi i in Farm, Ho Hay 
an Garden Lap Lapés. arenes ; solicited L 
ashington. nquiries answe! 
promptly. Aidreas Ac C. SICKELS, Tacoma, W 





RICHARD A, TAUSSIG, 


REAL ESTATE & MORTGAGE LOANS. 
DULUTH, MINN. 
REFERENCES ‘—Nat. Bank of Commerce, Duluth. 


Wm. Cramp & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. If you wish 
otnvest in a growing city, write for particulars. 


1%—CHOICE—8% 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


OF CITIES AND COUNTIES 
In Amounts of $500 and Up. Also 


8% Gilt-Edged First Mortgages 
On Highly Improved City and Farm 
Property. Absolutely Safe. Write to 
WILLIAM M. BYERS 
Spokane, - 7 ° 





Wash. 


THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


—- safe and profitable Savustenouts in real estate, 
esgages 8 and miscellaneous securities of different 
kinds he security off cred. is wer first class. For 
sutermation a dress GEO. M. N_DOREN, Oinices 
206 Washin m Block, Seattle, Washington. A 
fn he cheerfully answered. References: aos 
— | National Bank, of Seattle, First National Bank 
DULUT 8 per cent. guaranteed. 
Send for pamphlet. 


M. L. McMINN. Duluth, Minn. 


ane INVESTORS ADVISORY co. ° ot Kan- 
sas City, is doing geod wo r Eastern rtgage 
Holders,in looking up securities and titles,in tne of de- 
fault, by foreclosure or otherwise. Charges moderate. 
A. H. CLINE, Manager. Kansas City, Me. 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 


EIGHT per cent. Pepi for FIVE YEARS 
from date of —_ on an a ay of $11 r. 
Insurance an xes also ea same lengt 
time. Also Investment of $1 ying 10 per ty 
at present time. Write for full and iculars and refer- 
ences. 


BAKER & COLLETT, Financial Agents, 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 


DIVIDEND. 


OFFICE OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, 
No. 23 BROAD STREET (MILLS a 
N YORK, July 28th, | 
Coupons due August Ist, 1892, from the bonds of the 
following companies will be id on and after that 
one at this office: TEX. EW aay R. R. 
~-4. Main aero 


LVES- 
TOX, HE ARHISBURG & SAN ANTONIO RY CO. Ist 
mortgage 6 per cent., Eastern Division. 
N.T. SMITH, Treasurer. 











Real Estate and Loans. 




















FARRAGUT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, } 
346 BROADWAY, 
BRANCH OFFICE, 60 CEDAR STREET, 
NEw YORK, JULY 12th, 1892. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE 
this day declared a semi-annual divi- 

dend of FIVE PER CENT., payable on 
demand. 


SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 


LAR SHORE sup MICHIGAN SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY CO., Treasurer’s office, Grand Cen- 
=i De t, New York, a 28th, 1892. 

of this com 





ny have de- 


office on MONDAY, the Ist day of August next, to the 
geackhokders of record at 12 o’clock noon, on SATU. 
} A the 2d day of [ cay next, at which time the 


r books will be closed, to reopened on the 
morning of TUESDAY ‘the 2d , 


of A 
. BD. WORCESTER. 


READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


‘The attention of our readers is called to 
the Club Rates given below by means of 
which a very materia] saving can be made 
in the cost of their subscriptions. A large 
proportion of our subscribers take ad- 
vantage of our club rates be renewing 
for two years, paying five dollars, or for 
five years, paying ten dollars, or by sending 
other subscribers with their 


ist next. 
Treasurer. 











the names o 
renewals. 
TERMS es SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Month........ 80 4 Six months.......2$1 50 
Sn aE Nine Months...... 22 
Four ee 1 io | One VOAT..seeeee:00 3 OO 


CLUB RATES. 







Four years to one subscriber.... : 
Four subscribers one year each. 
Five years to one subscriber.. 


SSaraancucan 
Ssssesss 


Five subscribers one year each. 





as an able and responsible business man in that city, 

d in real estate business, and offers his advice 
and assistance to any of our readers who happen to 
have mi real estate in Minneapolis or St, 
Paul the ‘arrounding circumstances of which for 
any reason are not entirely : satisfactory to them. 


EIGHT PER CENT. NET. 
E. R. BRACE, of Duluth, Minn., whose advertise- 
ment appears in our financial department, will take 
Pleasure in sending any of our readers maps, photo- 
phs, circulars, etc., relative to eight per cent. net 
nvestments secured by firs rst mortgage on real estate 
in that city. We believe Duluth te be at present one 
he best investing points in the country. 








BRAINERD 4 ARMSTRONG’S 
SPOOL SILK AND TWIsT 
is the best in the World. 


JAPANESE FINISH, 


For painting the interior of buildings, is superior to 
all other paint and finishes. Beautiful and Durable. 
Send for sample card of tints to 


SEELEY BROTHERS, 
32 Burling Siip, New York. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
UROPE, Holy, ray ROUND THE 
Fall Palestine party sails per City of Paris, August 
3lst. Excursions weekly to London and Paris ($: aii 
also — ($275), etc. Send for Gazette with full 
particul =, . GAZE & SONS, 


3 (near Wall St.) Broadway, New York. 
Ticket agate N. Y. C. and Penn. R. etc 


THE CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, 


The Most Beautiful Mountain Region on 
the Globe, 


IS REACHED VIA 

















The Ulster and Delaware, Stony Clove 
and Kaaterskill Railroads, 


Which is the only Comfortable and Direct Route. 
Send six cents postage for Summer Book to 


N. A. SIMS, Gen’! Pass. Agent, 
RONDOUT, N. Y. 





The Cheyenne Valley Extension 

HOMES of the Soo Lineis opening ter- 
ritory for thousands of New 
Homes. 

AND Charniing resorts in Michigan 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota on 
this Line. 

RESORTS Climate, fishing, shooting, and 
soil superb, Write for particu- 
lars to 

INTHE c. B. HIBBARD, 
G. P. A., Soo Line, 
NORTHWEST. Minneapolis, Minu, 








THE INNER LIFE 


OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN; 
The Picture and the Men. 


We have a limited number of copies of “‘ THE IN 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER uring his six months resi- 

ence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of “ The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation.” The book gives a most excel- 
lent idea of the home life of Abraham Lincoln. 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written as 
sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture, “‘ The 
First Reading of the Emancipation Preclamation,” 
and gives sketches of the different persons repre- 
sented in that picture; an account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested it, and of the 
painter who executed it. 

The former price of these books has been, for “* THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75c. We 
will furnish it postpaid at 5@c. until the supply is 
exhausted. 

Tre book, “THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” is 
reta:iea at 50c. We will furnish it postpaid at 35c. 
Early orders are requested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


114 Nassau Street, New York City. 





Any subscriber of 


The Independent 


who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 


name and address to which he 





In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. 
Copies 10 cents. 





would like the paper sent. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


August 11, 1899. 








JSusurance. 
THE CORONER SYSTEM AND ITS 
DEFECTS. 





EDITOR NEW YORK INDEPENDENT: 

The article on ‘‘ The Coroner System and 
its Defects,” in THE INDEPENDENT for 
April 2ist, presents a matter that should 
engage the attention of every thoughtful 
citizen. The abuses which have crept into 
this system, in this State, are many, and 
the expense of maintaining it far beyond 
what is warranted by the results, which are 
often unsatisfactory if not wholly nugatory. 
Whether any decided modification of the 
laws now in force can be secured at present 
is doubtfui. The matter is too little under- 
stood by our legislators, and the methods 
employed have been too long in use and are 
too firmly rooted to be easily remedied. It 
is well, however, that agitation has been 
commenced. I have seen the paper of Dr. 
Stephen Smith, referred to in your article, 
and I trust that others will take up the 
question; that, in time, an enlightened pub-. 
lic sentiment may demand reform. 

An experience of several years, however, 
lhas convinced me that there is great room 
for improvement in the administration of 
the office of Coroner under the laws now on 
the statute book in this State, and that the 
expense can be reduced largely without 
lessening in the least the efficiency of the 
office. 

If my understanding of the matter is 
correct, the main purpose for which the 
office of Coroner was originally created, and 
for which it exists to-day, is the detection 
ofcrime. By his prompt action and sum- 
mary methods the Coroner can often secure 
evidence and gain advantages which would 
have escaped the slower processes of a crim- 
inal court. 

The Coroner is authorized to seek for the 
«cause of death, solely because of its relation 
ito the determination of crime, and it is the 
:sworn duty of the jury, not only to ascer- 
itain this cause of death, but also “ to in- 
‘quire inco the curcumstances attending the 
death,” and that, too, with reference to the 
‘crime, or suspected crime, which has occa- 
ssioned it. The authurity to summon a 
jury and hold an inquest, therefore, de- 
pends, whoily, upon waether any crime has 
ibeen committed or suspected. In all cases 
where death has‘occurred without the 
‘attendance of a physician, or under suspi- 
«cious circumstances, there must be some 
egally coustituted authority to determine 
whether the death was from natural causes, 
wr by criminal means, and under the present 
llaw, the Coroner is made ‘ the sole judge”’ 
ef this matter. When informed of a sudden 
death, or of a body found dead, it becomes 
his duty to go to the place and make such 
examination, even to the extent of a post 
mortem, if necessary, as will enable him to 
determine whether there is a “‘ reasonable 
ground to suspect that the death has been 
occasioned by criminal means or by suicide.”’ 
If so, then he must summon a jury and hold 
.an inquest. On the contrary, if the circum- 
stances, as ascertained by his investigation, 
-do not “ afforda reasonable ground ”’ for such 
-suspicion, he is not justified in holding an 
iinguest, and he has no right to put the 
‘county to that expense. 

If the foregoing statements are correct, 
‘the Coroner should be a medical man, that 
che may be competent to determine the ne- 
scessity for a post mortem, which should be 
imade, only when necessary to ascertain the 
«cause of death. Many cases of sudden death, 
‘and of death without the attendance of a 
physician, can be disposed of at slight ex- 
pense, the sworn testimony of one or more 
witnesses, as to the circumstances under 
which the death took place, being sufficient 
to enable the Coroner to certify to the prob- 
able cause, so that a burial permit can be 
obtained. 

During the two years, 1890-91, there were 
fifty-seven (57) cases of death reported to me, 
thirty-seven (37) of which were disposed of 
in this simple way; the remaining twenty, 
in which inquests were held, were cases of - 

murder, suicide, deaths under suspicious 
circumstances and rai accidents, where 
‘it became necessary to fix the responsibility 
for theiroccurence. Had inquests been held 
and post mortems been made in every case, 
as is usual with many coroners, the expepse 
would have been greatly increased. in ad- 
dition to the saving of time and expense, in 
these cases, the relief afforded to the friends, 
who dread the publicity of an inquest, is 
very grateful. 

In tne hands of a competent medical gen- 
tleman, who will carefully discriminate 
between cases of sus: crime, and those 
of sudden death from natural causes, and 
who will select his juries with reference to 
their ability and good es, the office 
of Coroner can be made effective for. good, 
without any change in the existing laws. 

I remain, very truly, 
JAMES 8, COOLEY. M.D. 





- sicians may be sup 


Of course the only function of the Coro- 
ner is that of preliminary inquiry, and 
the inquiry must be instituted while the 
matter is fresh. Since the time of Shake- 
speare, ‘‘Crowner’s quest law” has been 
a subject for gibes nor wholly undeserved. 
There is force in the suggestion that the 
office of Coroner should be held by a, phy- 
sician, as being more competent than a 
non-professional to determine whether 
any inquest seems necessary; but the sug- 
gestion might perhaps go further, for phy- 
more tit than other 
men for the jury also, being better quali- 
fied to pass upon technical questions and 
as well qualified as anybody to pass upon 
cases involving the ogg of death by 
external accident. But if inquests are to 
be held only when really necessary, the 
Coroner, physician or otherwise, should 
have no pecuniary interest in holding them 
this may be difficult, for if he is paid 
for bolding them he has an interest, andif 
he is paid ex-officio and not for service he 
has an interest in being indifferent about 
doing that for which his office exists. 
The test trouble is that which besets 
all public offices—the fact that *‘ practi- 
cal politics” seizes everything as a part of 
its stock of rewards for services rendered. 
Reform of this is coming, at some time in 
advance of the Millennium. 





- 
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AN INVESTMENT BY SPECULA- 
TION. 


WE have received the circular of the 
Guaranty Investment Company, of Neva- 
da, Mo., with request for an opinion 
thereon at the earliest opportunity. 
* Roalizing the fact (thus the circular 
opens) that a great desire prevails among 
the American people to lay by a small 
sum annually for a rainy day, this com- 
pany was created to foster and encourage 
such frugality to the greatest extent,” etc, 
The plan for encouraging frugality is an 
appeal to the gambling instinct, and we 
must consider it as a gambling operation, 
prefaced by a false pretense. What is 
called an investment bond is to be issued 
at $1,000 par value, for ‘*a purchase price 
of $10” in advance, with an installment 
of $1.25 to be paid on the first day of 
each following month until maturity. If 
any installment is not paid within fifteen 
days after due, a fine of a dollar is 
levied, and if not paid within the next 
fifteen days, the bond is to be canceled 
off the books as forfeited. Ofthis month- 
ly installment the odd cents are to go for 
expenses, and the dollar is to go into a 
trust fund solely for redemption of the 
bonds. As soon as this trust fund 
amounts to $1,000, it is to be paid to the 
holder of the bond entitled thereto accord- 
ing to the redemption table, provided that 
has not been forfeited as above stated. 
As the circular reads that ‘‘at the time 
application is made for a bond the pur- 
chase price of $10 is paid to the agent 
taking the application” the $10 is disposed 
of. The heirs of a deceased bondholder 
may continue his payments and succeed 
to his rights. Following is a portion of 
there demption table, copyrighted: 








lthen 5 16 then 80 31 then 155 
2 then 10 17 then 85 32 then 16) 
3 then 15 18 then 90 33 then 165 
4 then 20 19 then 9% 34 then 170 
then 25 then 100 then 175 
6 then 30 21 then 105 36 then 180 
7 then 35 22 then 110 37 then 185 
8 then 40 23 then 115 38 then 190 
9 then 45 24 then 120 39 then 195 
then 50 then 125 hen 
11 then 55 26 then 130 41 then 205 
12 then 60 27 then 135 42 then 210 
18 then 65 28 then 140 43 then 215 
14 then 70 29 then 145 44 then 220 
then 75 then 150 


This is not so cabalistic as it looks. It 
is constructed by multiplying consecutive 
numbers by 5, tue gaps in the left-hand 
column occurring because the consecutive 
numbers belonging there have already ap- 
peared in the right-hand column; any 
other multiple would serve as well as 5, 
and no better. Bond 1 takes the first 
$1,000. Bond 5 takes the next, Bond 2 the 
next, the order of payment being 1—_5—2— 
10—3—15—4—-20—25, and so on. The 
table is carried to ‘* 99, then 495,” and this 
note is appended: 

” And continuing until the multiple ex- 
tends beyond the number of bonds sold, 
when payment will revert back, and bonds 
will be paid in their numerical order, until 
by additional sales of bonds, the suspended 
multiple number is reached, when that 
nuyggber will be paid, and this manner of 
patient shall continue until all unforfeited 
uncanceled bonds issued are paid.” 

By this we understand that when the 
bond-number redeemable is larger than 
the highest number already sold the thing 
goes back, and the lowest numbered bond 
becomes the lucky one, redemption atte1- 
ward occurring in numerical order from 
that one; then when the number omitted 





Coroner in Queens County. 
‘GEN Cove, L.1., April 26h, 192, 


as that of the New York Endowment Com- 

pany in not incurring danger of encoun- 

tering an arithmetical impossibility. 

When a definite principal is promised at 
the end of a definite term, in return for 
payments for less than that principal, the 
scheme is one of sheer speculation upon 
forfeitures; but in schemes of the sort now 
before us the promise can be fulfilled, be- 

cause the money is not to be paid until it 
has been accumulated. In either scheme, 

there is a propriety in seeing to it that 
somebody shall safely hold those who are 

to hold the accumulating fund, altho the 
need of this is perhaps less marked (the 
personnel of the management being of the 
same grade) in the scheme of redemption 
** when,” etc. 

Putting this consideration by, any per- 
son of fair intelligence.ought to be able to 
cast his own horoscope. By all means, 
et No.1. Next to that Nos. 5, 2, 10, 3, 
5, etc. But observe that the earliest 
numbers will be undiscoverable—until re- 
demption; goin ‘‘on the ground floor,” 
get up very early in the morning, and still 
somebody in or very close to the manage- 
ment will be found to have risen yet ear- 
lier and to have gotten in underneath the 
cellar bottom; so it always is and always 
will be, in games of this sort. Intermedi- 
ate numbers, not seen in the table, of 
course have the pleasure of contributing 
to the redemption of the lucky ones. If 
you want totrust to the “ reverting” jig, 
do so. 

There is one thing more, and we quote: 


“The Guaranty Investment Company is 
founded upon the same principles that un- 
derliethe foundation of life insurance or- 
ganizations, and the source of profit is from 
the increase in sale of these bonds. Our 
bonds are transferable only on the books of 
the company, and a fee of $1.00 is charged 
for the transfer, the same being put intoa 
reserve fund to be used in the redemption 
of bonds that have been in force for the 
riod of five years, at the option of the 
olders thereof, who may elect, in lieu of 
awaiting the maturity of said bonds, to 
take their proportional amount of said fund 
(not to exceed the sum of $150). No insur- 
ance feature is attached to our bonds, but 
as an investment we believe we have some- 
thing that cannot be equaled by any other 
company or association known to finance. 








It will only take $160 to keep your bonds 
in force for ten years in this company, and 
admitting that our experience will be the 
same as that of similar organizations which 
have been in existence for a period extend- 
ing back to over seven hundred years, it is 
reasonable to suppose it will take not to ex- 
ceed ten years to mature your bond. Grant- 
ing that it takes ten i to mature your 
bond, can you invest $160 in any other way 
that will realize the same rate of interest? 
Send us your application to-day. Delays 
are dangerous and often cost many dollars 
and much trouble.” 


What do we think of this? We think 
that God has ordained one way to yet 
money—by honest industry and -thrift; 
other ways are of the Devil. 





+ 


BUTTERCUP GOLD. 


THERE has been some talk lately in the 
news columns of the daily journals about 
Mr. Somerby, of the lron Hall, who is at 
present under some suspicion—*‘ under 
tire” may be the more appropriate term. 
Mr. Somerby is suspected—perhaps he is 
charged—with embezzlement; or, if it be 
not that, with having in some manner 
misappropriated, lost, mislaid, put where 
it does not readily come out, or otherwise 
done something or other with some thou- 
sands of the Hall’s funds. This way of 
stating it is very cautions, both because it 
would be very sad to even faintly malign 
such a delicate plant of confidence as is 
the Iron Hall, and because we do not pre- 
tend to follow the details of that class of 
organizations. Mr. Somerby is the Iron 
Hall President—or he was—and Mr. De- 
lano, ** Deputy Supreme Justice of the 
Order of the Iron Hall for the State of 
Illinois” (a fine title that is, too), believes 
in him, and has given out to anxious Bos- 
ton (thatis, to the anxious part of Boston) 
strong assurances that Mr. Somerby is all 
right. 

A rumor of loss or defalcation serves 
to fill out news columns, and members of 
the Iron Hall may suppose themselves 
affected by a diversion of funds because of 
the incompetency or dishonesty of Mr. 


Somerby or some other ‘* Supreme”; but 
that is only a part of their delusion. The 
whole thing is incompetency and dishon- 
esty, from beginning and foundation. 
Who gets the money and when or how it 
disappears is a matter of no real conse- 
quence to the contributors; they will not 
get it, and beyond this fact there is room 
for nothing but curiosity. When an or- 








for putting in a few dollars and 

taking out many will be treated by 

the historian of the future with scant and 

sarcastic comment, That we have been 

able to restrain some from the folly of 
trying to repeat, for the sake of. greed, 

one of the profoundest and holiest mir- 

acles recorded in the Gospels, is possible; 

but we do not suppose the number of sub- 

jects for such folly within our reach can 

be large. And yet—such is the power of 

the desire to get something for nothing, 

and so ready are men to take without 

en: whatever offers a pleasant 

promise—that we suspect not a few 
names are upon these membership rolls 
of those who count themselves ordinarily 
bright and do not believe that if butter- 
cups were boiled there would be gold 
found as residuum in the pot. Yet butter- 
cup gold isnot a whit more elusive and 
visionary than are the expectations of 
members in the miracle-working societies 

Surely they cannot all imagine they are 
to be among the first, who will, of course, 
succeed, because (to continue the 
figure) the buttercup gold rises to 
the surface of the brew and is 
skimmed by those who first get in 
reach of the pot. It seems more reason- 
able to suppose—if the misuse of any vari- 
able of the word ‘ reason” upon such a 
subject is pardonable—that the mass of 
victims simply do not think at all; they 
want, and when somebody offers a juggle 
of big phrases and figures (fora lie in sim- 
ple arithmetic glitters when it is spread 
over a big surface) they cry to themselves 
** Here’s richness!” and rush for it. 

In two months the thing is to begin in 
this State also. Buttercups out of season 
in October? Not at all; snow and cold 
blasts do not affect this kind of buttercup; 
it is always in season and in bloom. If we 
ventured a Pega about such foolish- 
ness, it would be that the year 1900, now 
near, will see the end of the ‘‘ endowment 
order.” Notthe real end, only the end of 
one spasm of it; for the twentieth century 
will not find the world, at its beginning, 
noticeably advanced from this present 
decade. When the burned ones have 
passed off the old schemes will revive. 
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ization is founded upon the promise 
> anon $1,000 for $950, all pecuniary 
happenings to it meanwhile are trivial 
incidents along its road, of as slight 
consequence in relation to the end as 
whether a crimina) riding to the gal- 
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In strength of organization, and in every- 
thing which contributes to the security 
and cheapness of Life Insurance, 
this Company stands unrivaled. 
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LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets First Month, Ist, 1892, 
$20,7'72,696.'74. 


Issues policies on the following plans: 
Life, Joint Life Endowment, Term, Com- 
bined Term and Endowment, and Part- 
nership. These pglicies have new and 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New YORK, January 25th, 1892. 
The Trustees, in Oonformity with the Charter of the 
Company,submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 3ist of December, 1891. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 














uary, 1891, to lst December, 1891.......... $3,862,687 19 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

TAMMAEG, Ts cccdicscscccsccceces 0. dcece 1,894,177 87 

Total Marine Premiums................. $5,256,865 84 


Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,567,156 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,009,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company. 


CUURIIIIAE BBs ss caccccccécecece cédebssosee 1,083,400 36 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,425,030 93 
PI ncinmsatuticnovdacseicionomtins 198,895 88 

AMOUNE........ ccc ceeeeeee $12,278,582 17 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1387 will 
be redeemed and paid tc the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next, from which dave all interest there- 
on will cease, The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1891, for which certificates will be is- 
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Extract from Statement made January Ist, 18¥2. 
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J. M. ALLEN, President. 
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Ol and Young. 


THE VALLEY OF THE GETTYS- 
B 


BY JAMES 8, SULLIVAN, 


ONE dusk, long summers gone, the white- 
cheeked moon 

Beheld this valley reel with war. But 4 
now, 

Where yon still hamlet’s windows redly 
glow 

At eve, the housewives gossip, or else croon 

Soft lullabies. Through the long afternoon 

The children gambol in the vale below, 

The lustrous lilies at their moorings blow, 

The mowers move with scythes in merry 


tune. 
Chime faintly far from out the white 
church spire 
Those evening bells; slow move the creaking 
wains 
Down purple glens ablaze with sunset 
fire, 
And low-necked kine trudge home through 
thick-leafed lanes. 
Sweet vale, the only sword now there 
that’s seen 


Is the moon’s scimiter in skies serene. 
MARLBORO, MASS. 





A GOVERNMENT CLERK. 


BY GAILLARD HUNT. 





HENRY HAMILTON is a natural product 
of the peculiar conditions of Washington 
life. Altho he is a Government clerk he 
is not of the plain, plodding type that one 
sees and hears so little of after the hour 
when the Departments close; on the con- 
trary, his real life begins at four o’clock 
in the afternoon. There are few more 
popular men in Washingtun. Well- 
mannered, cultivated, good-looking, of 
exceptionally good antecedents, he is wel- 
comed in every drawing room worth en- 
tering. That he is poor and has no pros- 
pects in life are facts which nobody cares 
about: that he is, perhaps, throwing away 
a life that might have had some achieve- 
ments in another sphere is not nearly so 
important in the circle in which he moves 
as the evident fact that he is a most in- 
vitable man. 

Besides all this he is a born leader—of 
the german. Last year, early in the sea- 
son, he led the german at the Japanese 
Legation, and it was there that Marie 
Forrest first made her appearance in soci- 
ety in Washington. Hamilton had known 
and admired her two years before, just 
before she went to Europe, and when she 
had not yet made her début; and he chose 
to make it his business to see that her first 
Washington party was asuccess. He in- 
troduced all the men to her; and he bade 
the younger ones, his imitators and slaves, 
take her out and give her favors. She 
had a ‘‘ perfectly lovely time”; and she 
went home with her arms full of favors. 
and gave the leader a sweet bow and 
smileas she left. 

As for him, he saw himself in the glass 
as he entered his room after the party. His 
face was heated, and he looked tired; his 
collar tottered to its fall, and his coat was 
covered with tinsel decorations, as the he 
were a much-honored foreign prince; and, 
altho he was so popular and had been 
much petted at the german, I do not envy 
him his thoughts as he sat in solitude. 

He is one of the class of men who, at 
the time of life when they should study a 
profession, accept the tempting offer of a 
Government clerkship. When he became 
a clerk the spirit of enjoyment was strong 
in him, his gifts were brilliant in society, 
and the holiday city of Washington offered 
him a fine field for pleasure; the Govern- 
ment paid him a salary sufficient for his 
needs, and, almost before he knew it, he 
found himself too old to begin life over 
again, The taint which falls upona Govern- 
ment employé fastened upon him, and he 
became weak and dependent as Govern- 
ment clerks usually are. As he grew 
older his life became more and more a mis- 
erable and futile effort at self-forgetful- 
ness—by a persistent mingling in society. 

As the season in Washington began 
about the time of the ball at the Japanese 
Legation, it was only natural that Hamil- 
ton and Miss Forrest should be thrown 
together pretty constantly, and their 
meetings were manifestly agreeable to 





both. She was a girl not altogether friv- 


olous, and she had enthusiasms beyond 

anticipations of future parties, or reco}lec- 

tions of past ones. She awoke in him 

a desire to show her his best side, and he 

was aman of more than usual informa- 

tion and intelligence; for his hours at his 

office were not infrequently spent in read- 

ing and in labors which were of no value 

to the Government, but were most im- 

proving to him. It was inevitable that 

MissForrest should see in him a superior- 
ity to his contemporaries. She found him 

a trifler, it is true, often cynical, some- 

times even bitter and misanthropical; but 
he had a charming, frank boyishness of 

nature and a generosity of heart which 
caused most people to like him and some 
even to love him. 

As for Miss Forrest, I think she must 
have been naturally a flirt; for she took to 
itas a bird does to flying, with slight 
fluttering and very little preliminary train- 
ing. There was little Polonisi, the Secre- 
tary of the Italian Legation; Major Lock- 
wood, a gallant officer in the pay corps of 
the Army; Jones and Smitb, young fellows, 
clerks in the State Department; old Count 
de la Rose, an impoverished French noble- 
man, attaché of the Legation. All were her 
constant attendants and formed her body 
guard, sometimes on duty together and 
sometimes by turns. 

Major Lockwood was the most persist- 
ent. Hecame of an old and distinguished 
family. He was not without intellect; but 
he expended it all in the perfection of his 
gentility. Altho he clothed his hand- 
some person in sober tints, there was, 
nevertheless, an appearance of much 
thought in his trousers, and his cravats 
showed considerable power of mental 
concentration. He was not a bad fellow, 
however; and Miss Forrest liked him, be- 
cause he was good looking and a fine 
specimen of a “swell.” It is not infre- 
quently the case, too, that a person with 
astupendously good opinion of himself 
succeeds in communicating a part of this 
opinion to others. There was sucha volu- 
minous smoke of self-esteem emanating 
from Major Lockwood that most people 
concluded it must have its origin in some 
spark of genuine merit. 

Il. 

To sit in a parlor, téte-d-téte with a 
pretty girl who is not averse to being 
made love to is dangerous; to walk with 
her when she is addicted to perfect hats is 
still more so; but to ride horseback with 
her when the airis balmy and the blood is 
warm with the delightful exercise is apt 
to befatal. Through the generosity of a 
rich aunt, Hamilton was the fortunate 
possessor of a fine horse; and when the 
weather permitted and Miss Forrest was 
willing, the two used to take long rides in 
the beautiful country around Washington. 
On these occasions they would cast all 
conventionalities to the winds; sometimes 
singing together, laughing from very exu- 
berance of spirits, likea couple of children, 
happy in the sunshine and the sympathy 
of each other’s company. 

‘* Mr. Hamilton,” said the lady,on one 
of these rides, ‘‘do you really think that 
your horse can beat Major Lockwood’s?” 

**[ don’t know anything about it,” he 
replied bluntly; ‘‘I only know that I do 
adore you.” 

** What!” she said, half laughing, but 
thoroughly pleased. ‘‘ What do you say, 
Mr. Hamilton?” 

‘**T think 1 am in love with you.” 

She clicked to her horse and dashed 
along the road. He kept at her side, her 
horse was no match for his; but it was 
impossible to manage the horse and pur- 
sue the subject of conversation. 

** It is a great advantage of a horseback 
conversation,” she said, pleasantly, ‘‘ that 
you can interrupt it so nicely.” 

‘**The interruption is not without conse- 
quences. What wasI saying, Miss For- 
rest, when you started off so suddenly?” 

‘“*T am sure I don’t remember,” she 
answered, 

“Twas saying that I thonght my nag 
could beat Lockwood’s, and that I would 
be supremely happy if you would wear 
violet and white when we have our race 
next week.” 

In truth, Hamilton was not yet fully in 





earnest. He was so accustomed to being 
a trifler that he seldom was in earnest. 
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THE IN DEPENDENT. 


August 11, 1899. 








But Miss Forrest was becoming more of a 
flirt every day, and it was interesting to 
observe what would be the result of this 
encounter of Greek with Greek. 

Everybody who was invited went out 
te see the race between Hamilton and 
Lockwood. Both men looked like ruffians 
in their jockey costumes; but the ladies 
said they were picturesque. 

Conspicuous on the judge’s stand with 
several favored individuals, was Marie 
Forrest, and she wore upon her breast two 
ribbon bows—one of violet and blue and 
the other of crimson. Lockwood and 
Hamiiton saw each other’s colors with 
considerable chagrin. 

The steeple-chase course at Ivy City is, 
I suppose, no worse than most courses; 
but it is a villainous run, nevertheless, 
and bears the imprint of the combined 
ingenuity of the surgeon and undertaker. 
It was more good fortune than anything 
else that prevented an accident befalling 
Hamilton or Lockwood in their race; but 
it was owing entirely to the superiority of 
his horse that Hamilton won by half a 
length. 

As he rode up to the stand to catch the 
judge’s eye and receive the gesture assur- 
ing him of his victory, he remarked that 
Marie had taken his colors from her 
breast and held them in the air in tri- 
umph. 

Covered with dirt, the perspiration 
streaming down his face, panting and 
ready to fall with exbaustion and excite- 
ment, he stood upon the weighing scales a 
few moments later. Among the throng 
around him, again he noticed Miss Forrest; 
and he was pleased to see that Lockwood’s 
colors had been removed and were no 
longer to be seen. 

At a reception the evening after the 
race, Hamilton saw Miss Forrest again. 

“I told ycul could beat that fellow,” 
he said. 

‘Oh, it was glorious!” said the girl; 
“‘ dear Suzette acquitted herself grandly. 
Do you know, when you rose for the 
water leap together, my heart stopped 
beating, I was so frightened.” 

“For which of us did it cease to beat, 
Miss Forrest? I noticed with much pleasure 
your impartial wearing of colors.” He 


spoke a little scornfully. Was the trifler 
getting serious? 
She laughed. ‘‘I knew you would 


notice it; but Major Lockwood was in a 
fury. He was almost rude, and said he 
believed I was trifling with you. He isa 
funny man, Major Lockwood—what do 
you think of him?” 

“I think if you trified with him, it 
would do him good.” 

‘* But I must not trifle with you, is that 
it? Mr. Henry Hamilton is not to be 
ranked with men of such inferiority as 
officers of the pay corps of the Army.” 

Hamilton winced a little. “ You are 
severe,” he said. “Itis true lam only a 
Government clerk; but then, you see, I 
don’t take any credit to myself because of 
my occupation.” 

** And why are you only a Government 
clerk?” she said, her manner changing 
suddenly. ‘‘ Really, you are worthy of a 
better career than that. Why don’t you 
do something? You are clever enough. 
You are very different from the other men 
I see.” 

** Well,” he said, lazily, ‘‘ perhaps I shall 
some day; but, really, what does it mat- 
ter? I am'‘alone in the world, and my 
indolence hurts no one but myself.” 

He was leaning back on the divan, lux- 
uriating amid a soft nest of sofa pillows, 
and she was bending forward slightly with 
her head turned toward him. 

“Mr. Hamilton,” she said, ‘‘ suppose 
there were some one whom your indo- 
lence and wasted life hurt seriously, and 
who would be very, very glad if you 
would exert yourself and show the world 
what you really are; suppose there were 
such a one—a woman—would you rouse 
yourself?” 

He started up. ‘‘ Yes, oh yes; may I 
hope that you will tell-me there is such a 
— 

“Who knows?” she said; ‘“‘ perhaps I 
may.” 

She turned her face away from him as 
she spoke, and immediately Lockwood 
and her other vassals came dutifully about 


‘now fast mellowing into a genuine pas- 


went home to think. 

_ When he called at her house the next 
evening he saw only Mrs. Forrest, her 
daughter being indisposed; but before he 
left the maid handed him a little bunch of 
violets. which, she said, Miss Marie had 
charged her to deliver to him. 

II. 

The rivalry between Hamilton and 
Lockwood was beginning to excite inter- 
est. If she could, Miss Forrest saw them 
separately; but when it was unavoidable 
that she should see them at the same time, 
she kept them on tolerably good terms. 
It was a great convenience to her that 
the paymaster had more leisure than the 
clerk; she could spend an hour or two 
with the former early in the afternoon, 
and later she could meet Hamilton. As 
for him, what had begun as a mere liking 
had ripened into an infatuation, and was 


sion. To the friends who watched him 
closely a certain brooding somberness of 
character became evident. Receptions 
and balls and dinners—his world, in fact 
—he appeared to enjoy only if Marie were 
there; and, indeed, he was never volunta- 
rily out of her presence. He was incap- 
able of sustained energy; but he was evi- 
dently seriously in love with her. 
And thus the little drama went on. Lent 
came and it still continued, and the balmy 
days of spring were upon us, and no one 
could guess what the closing act would 
be. 
It was on a beautiful warm day early in 
April that Mrs. Forrest gave a picnic at 
the Great Falls of the Potomac; and that 
she was a woman of resources was evi- 
denced by the success she was able to 
make of an all-day excursion. She carried 
plenty of servants with her and the arrange- 
ments for luncheon were quite complete. 
‘When time appeared to pass slowly, a new 
salad, or a delicious invention in sand- 
wiches was sure to be forthcoming. But 
perhaps the pleasantest sight of the day 
was to see Hamilton and Lockwood smil- 
ing good-humoredly at each other. They 
were thus employed when Miss Forrest 
passed by on her way to a further investi- 
gation of the rocks, and they followed 
her. It was an edifying sight to see. 
First went Marie jumping from rock to 
rock as lightly as a chamoi3, the water 
dashing and boiling around her, for she 
soon got well out toward the middle of the 
stream; next came Lockwood, striding 
heavily along, his arms outstretched to 
balance himself, rather ridiculous and out 
of place, and looking anything but happy. 
Behind him Hamilton skipped along, 
pretty gracefully, for he was of slender 
build and light on his feet from much 
dancing, but serious as tho his life de- 
pended upon each step. Marie soon 
paused for an instant between two uneven 
rocks, Her position was really a dan- 
gerous one; a slip might send her 
into the water, and the _ torrent 
was running swift. She looked behind 
her for an instant, and laughed to see the 
two hardy cavaliers making toward her; 
then, lightly as a gazelle, she bounded on. 
But when Lockwood reached the rock 
which she had just vacated, he crouched 
there helplessly, holding on to the rugged 
surface with his hands and knees—a ludi- 
crous picture of a paymaster in distress. 
In an instant Hamilton had leaped past 
him, and stood upon the further rock by 
Marie’s side. There was just room for 
the two. Even if Lockwood had been 
able to make the leap, he saw that it 
could not be done now. With great strain- 
ing of muscle, and not without some 
splashing, he made his way back to the 
rest of the party, and awkwardly attempt- 
ed tolaugh the matter off. The conversa- 
tion between Hamilton and Marie on the 
rock was carried on at a disadvantage, 
because of the thundering roar of the wa- 
ters. 

“Isn't this glorious?” shrieked Marie. 

‘*What’s become of Lockwood? Ha! 
ha!” howled Hamilton. 

“What?” yelled the lady. 

**I can’t hear a word you say,” bellowed 
the man. 

Bat I dare say it was a satisfaction to 
him to be near her. I hope so, at any 





om and Hamilton, yielding up his place, 


received from her that day. For some 
capricious reason or other she chose to 
snub him vigorously on the homeward 
journey ; and he was forced to attach him- 
self to a girl who was engaged and spoke 
to him very little, merely remarking, 
truthfully enough, that the gentle move- 
ment of the boat on the placid canal was 
“very restful.” 

The snubbing administered on this day 
was not thé first that Hamilton had ex- 
perienced from Miss Forrest, but it was 
the most keenly felt; and he resolved that 
he would stay away from her in future, 
and he actually did not see her for five 
whole days, nor had he any reason for 
supposing that he would meet her when 
he went out to tea on Sunday night. But 
she was there more radiant than ever, and 
the glance that she shot across the table 
at him was charged with beseeching sad- 
ness. Fortunately, the guests were 
numerous enough to make general con- 
versation after supper unnecessary. 
“Thaye not seen you for a long time, 
Mr. Hamilton,” said Marie, when he took 
his stand beside her. 

* Yes,” he said, gloomily; ‘‘ five whole 
days—an eternity, in fact.” 

“Tam sorry. I wished to see you. I— 
I have become accustomed to seeing 
you.” She looked up at him for an in- 
stant softly. 

‘*Shall we ride together to-morrow?” 
He was afraid to say anything more. In 
the revulsion of his feelings, he wanted 
to go down on his knees and grovel be- 
fore her—to do anything, such was his 
adoration of her. 

** Yes,” she said; in a low, caressing 
voice, ‘‘if you care to go with me.” 
What did he remember of his snubbing 
now? He had the ride the next day, and 
everything was heavenly; but on the 
following day, as he was about to walk 
up the Forrests’ steps to pay the visit 
which he knew was expected of him, he 
saw Major Lockwood coming out with 
such a smile of happiness upon his coun- 
tenance that Hamilton changed his mind 
and walked away. Yet it was entirely an 
aceident. Miss Forrest had calculated 
correctly, but, unfortunately, her parlor 
clock was fifteen minutes slow, and 
Lockwood had, asa consequence, over- 
stayed his time. 

When Hamilton saw her at a party in 
the evening she asked him why he had 
not come. 

“T was afraid you might be fatigued 
from the visit that Major Lockwood had 
been paying you,” he answered, shortly. 

‘*Oh, no; Major Lockwood doesn’t fa- 
tigue me. There are others who do, tho 
—with their suspicions.” She was vexed 
because her plans had miscarried. 

Henry Hamilton bowed to her and left. 

But Marie Forrest rejected Major Lock- 
wood when he proposed, which he did the 
day before she went to New York on her 
way to Newport. 





Hamilton heard, early last winter, that 
the Forrests would spend the season in 
New York; but it was not without a pang 
that he received the news later that Miss 
Forrest was engaged to Maturin Delano. 
He did not know Delano, save by reputa- 
tion, as a man of large estates and small 
intellect. He was certainly not as inter- 
esting to Marie as Hamilton had been; but 
he was obliging and good-natured, and she 
liked him very well. 

When the list of people in Washington 
whom she intended asking to her wedding 
was made out, De) ‘no, in looking it over, 
asked: 

‘*Who is Henry Hamilton, whose name 
you have at the head of the list, Marie?” 

“I knew him quite well in Washing- 
ton,” she answered. ‘‘ He is only a Gov- 
ernment clerk.” 

WASHINGTON, D. C, 


CHOICE. 
BY LEONORA B. HALSTED. 


‘* On, I don’t want to dothat!” she cried, 
as, after having left the car, they took 
their way down into the park. 

“Very well,” he acquiesced ; 
it unless you had rather.” 

She looked at him a moment from under 
her broad hat, and then asked, half- 








** don’t do 





tate; for it was the only satisfaction he 


‘** Do you really.want me to go?” 

‘* Not unless you choose.” 

“But you know I shall choose if you 
really. desire it.” 

‘*No, don’t go, unless you prefer to do 
so; and you have said you did. not. I 
was inconsiderate, perhaps, to ask it.” 
‘*No, indeed, you were not. On the 
whole, I think I had rather go.” 

They walked on a little distance in si- 
lence. He glanced at her gratefully and 
a little quizzieally from time to time. It 
was a fair May day. The oaks against 
the clear blue sky turned their burnished 
leaves to the sunlight and wind ; their 
dark stems and limbs stood out in distinct 
relief against the green slopes of the un- 
dulating park, and spring flowers strewed 
the mossy carpet at their feet. Presently 
he began to laugh. 

‘* What a woman you are!” 

‘* What is the matter now?” 

‘* Why, you know we were talking the 
other day about choice, and you have put 
it all in a nutshell.” 

‘*T don’t see how.” 

**It is quite plain. Of course I believe 
you are sincere in saying you had rather 
go to Aunt Maggie’s since I want you to ; 
but, if I did not, you may as well confess 
you had much rather stay away.” 

She peered up in his face inquisitively a 
moment, and then slipped her hand gayly 
in his arm ; there were only the trees and 
flowers to see. 

“ But since you want me to go”— 

‘** Yes, there it is,” he exclaimed. ‘‘Since 
there is some other motive stronger than 
your dislike of going, you prefer to go. 
Don’t you see it is the same way with 
everything? Nobody does anything that, 
given the circumstances, he had not 
rather do than leave undone.” 

‘*T don’t see it abit more than the other 
day,” she maintained, refractorily. ‘It is 
a very different matter for me to like to 
do what you wish, than for you to like to 
stay down at that stuffy old office on Sat- 
urday when the others leave ever so 
much earlier.” 

‘*‘T grant you that the motives are differ- 
ent, but the principle is exactly the same. 
If I scay down there when I might be with 
you, it is because, all things considered, I 
had rather stay!” 

‘Thank you!” she cried, withdrawing 
her hand and putting on an air of great 
offended dignity, 

‘** Oh, now, you needn’t play the abused 
when you know as well as I do that I pre- 
fer to stay there because in that way I get 
nearer the goal of being with. you all the 
time.” 

She allowed herself to be mollified by 
this, and in a moment they were walking 
on again easily side by side, and he had re- 
verted to his former topic. 

“For an illustration of choice in its 
plainest aspect,” he said, ‘‘take your and 
my attitude toward each other. You 
have chosen me in preference to far richer 
and perhaps more worthy suitors (tho 
I’m not going to admit that. ‘ Each is his 
own favorite in love,’ you know); but, at 
any rate, you have chosen me, and why? 
Simply because you prefer to undertake a 
life with me than a life with one of them.” 

“TI might possibly manage to exist with- 
out any of you!” she said, loftily. ‘‘Noin- 
deed! There was no question of a competi- 
tive examination and an averaging of 
qualities,” she went on, with considerable 
scorn. ‘‘I don’t believe any girl with a 
heart ever did that way ;—and you know 
I have a heart,” she added, with winsome 


grace. 

** Have or had?” he asked. 

‘* Thank you, I have a very good one ; 
it used to call itself yours.” 

‘* And is glad to do so no longer,” he re- 
sponded, heartily. ‘‘But now, why do 
you suppose I chose you?” 

‘* Because you couldn’t help it, sir?” 

‘Very true,” he said, fervently ; ‘‘ there 
was simply no question about it. That is 
the way with all our supreme choices ; 
they are the spontaneous demands of our 
whole nature. But with lesser choices 
there comes in what you well call the com- 
petitive examination system, when we rea- 
son about the matter atall. So many rea- 
sons for this course of action; so many 
reasons for that; and we choose accord- 
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the matter ; but whether we choose con- 
sciously or unconsciously, I say nobody 
does anything, from getting up in the 
morning to going to bed at night, that he 
hadn’t rather do than not.” 

« And I say I don’t agree with you at 
all. There are many things we endure ; 
we submit to them simply because we 
must, not because we like them.” 

‘Oh, I don’t say ‘like.’ To choose a 
thing and to take pleasure in our choice 
are two quite different things. I main- 
tain merely that we do whatever we 
choose, and we do nothing else.” 

« But why do you maintain such an ab- 
surd statement?” she cried, with some irri- 
tation. ‘If I could choose, do you think 
I'd go to the horrid old seashore instead 
of staying here, where I had rather 
be?” 

She bent to pluck some fine white 
flowers as if she had not said something 
to make him look at her with a warm 
light in his eyes. Or was it, perhaps, just 
because she had so spoken? 

‘‘ What makes you go, then, if you had 
rather stay here?” he asked, when they 
were strolling on again. 

‘“‘ Why, you know I can’t help it!” she 
said, looking up at him with an aggrieved 
surprise. ‘* The house is shut up and all 
my friends are away—why, how could I 
stay?” 

‘There are hotels and boarding houses,” 
he suggested, keeping his eyes on the 
flowers he bent with his cane as he passed. 

‘* Hotels and boarding houses?” she re- 
peated, stopping short in amazement. 
‘* What do you mean?” 

She tried to look in his face; but it was 
his turn now to gather some flowers. 

‘*You could be very comfortable in a 
boarding house,” he persisted, while he 
was plucking a rather heterogeneous bou- 
quet. 

‘*T don’t know what you mean by your 
‘ boarding-house’!” she exclaimed, with 
‘Stand up, sir, and ex- 


He obeyed; but his explanation was not 
altogether ingenuous. ‘‘ Don’t you see,” 
he said, looking at his buttercups and 
daisies; ‘if you really had rather stay 
here than go away, there are plenty of 
ways you could do it. Ever so many peo- 
ple do; but, take it all in all, you prefer 
to go.”’ 

‘* OF course I prefer to go rather than to 
do anything out of the way. What would 
people think of me if I stayed?” 

‘*There it is!” he exclaimed, meeting 
her eyes triumphantly. ‘‘ That motive is 
stronger than your desire to stay, and so 
away you go.” 

‘* You wicked creature!” she exclaimed, 
starting forward again. ‘‘ Aren’t you 
ashamed to bother me so just for an ar- 
gument?” 

‘Not a bit; for I want you to agree 
with me, and you require a few object 
lessons. Do you admit now that you don’t 
do anything except what you prefer to do?” 

‘*Oh, if you call that choice”— she said, 
disdainfully. . 

** Certainly I do, when, all things con- 
sidered, you adopt that line of action in 
preference to any other. The fact proves 
the statement.” 

‘Perhaps you think, then, that when a 
man starves to death, the fact of his starv- 
ing proves that he chose deliberately to 
do so.” 

Hampton hesitated a moment. ‘‘ Well, 
that is rather an extreme case; but, on the 
whole, I think my theory will stand it. 
Yes, I do think the man who starves 
chooses to do so.” 

‘* Nonsense!” she cried. 

‘“Wait a minute. I don’t mean that he 
chose starvation consciously, but that he 
chose to live the life which led to starva- 
tion. It isn’t this moment’s choice that 
decides the question, understand ; it is the 
series of choices made day after day. 
Anything that we have to endure, be it 
pain, sorrow, disease, even death, is the 
result of choice, conscious or unconscious. 
Wise choice consists in not choosing what 
will bring hard consequences, but choos- 
ing what will give lasting happiness. 

** Bat how can we choose not to die, for 
instance? I don’t see that your argument 
has a leg to stand upon.” 


of very stout legs. Intelligence gives us 
the power to choose according to our per- 
manent desires, whereas ignorance makes 
us choose only according to the moment- 
ary impulse. If an animal browsing about 
here should eat a poisonous plant, it would 
be because he chose that especial bit out of 
all the park affords, and he would die in 
consequence, It is the same way with 
humanity. If we overfeed or undereat, 
or overstrain or underexercise, or lead a 
life in any way not strictly in accordance 
with physical and psychical laws (not a 
tithe of which do we know anything about 
now), we must surely die. But when we 
know all the laws and choose in conform- 
ity with them, there is no reason why we 
should die. You know Dr. Hammond 
has been telling us so of late.” 

‘*Oh yes, but that is like the recipe for 
catching birds: put salt on their tails. 
Since we are ignorant of most of the laws 
of Nature and life, we can’t choose in con- 
formity with them ; therefore choice has 
nothing to do with the matter.” 

‘* Bat our ignorance is continually being 
transformed into intelligence,” he respond- 
ed eagerly, his face alight with interest 
and satisfaction. ‘‘We are bound to 
choose, we must choose ; life is by neces- 
sity a perpetual choice; and in this way 
we are all the time experimenting, and 
have been since the world began. Millions 
have lost their lives, both physically and 
spiritually; but they leave an increasing 
amount of knowledge for those who come 
after. Yousee, it is not alone the individ- 
ual that chooses, but the race. It goes all 
through society and humanity. Every 
man can cripple or aid his neighbor. The 
members of a family interact upon one an- 
other and control the choice of the indiv- 
idual, as you showed a while ago”’— 
she looked at him reproachfully—‘ the 
nation makes demands and issues com- 
mands and the people choose as'a body 
corporate to obey. See how it was in the 
War. The soldiers on either side were not 
particularly in love with wounds, and 
fevers, and amputations, and prisons, and 
death; but they liked them very much bet- 
ter than submission to demands which 
they thought evilor unjust ; and so, many 
thousands of persons were cut off from in- 
dividual choice by that corporate choice. 
And yet it always comes back to the in- 
dividual, and the whole object of govern- 
ment is to put such penalties on the side 
of evil-doing and such incentives on the 
side of well-doing, that the individual will 
find he prefers to do right. The reason 
why government does not always succeed 
is because the component parts of the body 
corporate don’t know entirely what is 
right and therefore cannot make adequate 
decrees. Of course the State as an organ- 
ism is a whole which could not exist but 
for the parts, and depends for its welfare 
upon them.” 

They walked on some distance in silence; 
Hampton thinking of the great political is- 
sues his train of thought had brought to 
mind, and at the same time hearing the 
soft wind through the trees and admiring 
the variegated green of the vista ahead of 
them; but Gladys hardly noticed any- 
thing,so absorbed was she in her own med- 
itations. At last she looked up, with her 
gray eyes full of light and trustfulness, 
and said: 

‘*T don’t know but that you are right. 
I have been thinking on from where you 
left off. The individual and the family 
and the State are all led by choice, you 
say ; then the Church must choose also ; 
God must choose. And he cannot choose 
anything except what is perfect, what is 
right and true and good. Therefore he 
must choose these for the universe, as you 
say Government tries to do; only God 
knows how. I remember Dr. Holland’s 
saying the other day that life was like a 
plain full of morasses and prickly plants 
but with a firm path winding through it 
on which one could walk securely. Every 
one thinks he sees a nearer way, or some- 
thing attractive lures him from the path 
into the morass or among the nettles ; he 
can go astray if he choose, but he finds it 
so uncomfortable to do so that he tries to 
get back to the path and often has to go 
through an actual thicket of nettles to do 
so; yet that is is his only way out,” 





**On the contrary, I think it has a pair 


‘*A very good comparison. I wish Gov- 





ernment had a little more wisdom about 
guarding the path.” 

“Yes, I was thinking of that. You 
know you said the whole could not exist 
save for the parts; now don’t you think it 
is equally true that the parts couldn’t exist 
save for the whole? The body, for instance, 
may be here with every organ and limb 
perfect, and yet if life leaves it—life, that 
which is not a part but equally in all parts 
—the body disintegrates and falls into de- 
cay and dust,” 

‘‘Very true, my clever philosopher,” said 
Hampton, approvingly. ‘‘ Of course God 
is the life which co-ordinates all our parts 
and makes them capable of living. He 
chooses, else we could not choose; and 
the reason why his choice is absolutely 
wise is because he sees the end from the be- 
ginning; and the reason why it is perfect- 
ly good is because wisdom sees good as 
the aim of all and forwards it throughout 
the whole process.” 

‘** Then all we have to do is to bring our 
intelligence and will into conformity with 
God's and we shall be wise and good also.” 

‘¢ Yes, that is all,” said Hampton, look- 

ing down at his slender young betrothed 
with asmileof much tenderness. ‘ That 
is all, but it will take an eternity to ac- 
complish.” 
‘* Perhaps,” she responded, but not at 
all in a depressed tone. ‘‘ And it is just 
as well; for we should not like to think 
we were going to arrive at the final end 
of our whole ambition to-morrow or next 
day; we should be sighing for new worlds 
to conquer ; whereas now, so long as we 
go upward, there is no danger of satiety 
and ennui. Besides, eternity is already 
well begun in this little segment of it, and 
so we can work with encouragement at 
the problem of how to choose well.” 

They had reached the top of a hill which 
looked off over a sunny verdant coun- 
try; but they preferred to rest in the shade 
for awhile, so they turned down into a 
little dell, fragrant with wild grape blos- 
soms, and were soon ensconced cosily at 
the foot of a big tree luxuriating in the 
delicious air and woodland odors. 
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THEY call the poem obscure and crude; 
It never was so to me; 

The door swung open before my step, 
Because I had the key. 


And ye who judge it so slightingly, 
What right in it have ye? 

Why should ye look for an open door, 
If ye have not the key? 

New YorRK CITY. 





LEN CANE ABOUT DOGS. 


BY RICHARD MALCOLM JOHNSTON. 





* Cave Canem.”—V ARRO. 





OF all the foregone people in our com- 
munity about whom my good friend, old 
Mr. Pate, used to relate to me, when I 
was a child, stories and anecdotes, I think 
his favorite was Len Cane, the little, harm- 
less old bachelor. One day at Hines’s 
store, which was situate on the edge of 
our grove, dogs were the theme of his 
thoughts and conversation. The old gen- 
tleman’s legends were rather long and 
circumstantial for adults; and it some- 
times pained, even disgusted him, when 
these went away in the midst of narra- 
tions which he honestly believed ought to 
be interesting to sensible people. I was 
ever an attentive listener, and not seldom 
got a compliment for the respect I paid 
him. 

‘‘ Yes, my son,” he would sometimes 
say to me, “‘ little as you are, you’ve been 
raised to have the sense not to object, 
like some grown people does, to hear 
things about your country, and the people 
that surrounded it, before them and you 
were born. It’s a good sign ina boy. And 
agoin’ on about dogs, Len Cane were a 
person that made it a business o’ studyin’ 
about animals of all kinds, and he got to 
have a uncommon and much opinion of 
the sense of dogs in special.” 

Then he related a couple of incidents 
given in support of this exalted apprecia- 





tion, These I must abridge, maintaining 


as well as I can Mr. Cane’s language as re- 
hearsed by my friend. 
‘*One day I went down to the Court- 
house, and as I were a pee-rusin’ around, 
a thing turned up, that it surprised every- 
body there excepting of me who knowed 
what dogs was and what was in’em. Old 
Gen’l Snow, you know, he lives in that 
big house on the corner of the squar’, as 
you go to wards Milledgeville, and he have 
two dogs, one big one named Dollar, and 
one little shaggy fellow named Thrip. I 
s’pose the old gen’l thought he’d name ’em 
that jes for the fun and ridic’lous of it. 
Now the big dog were a mild and a peace- 
able dog; but the little one was fussy, like 
some little people that they'll git into 
scrapes and expect big people to git ‘em 
out of ’em. 
“The big dog he mostly stayed about 
home; but the little one were monstrous 
fond of runnin’ about and puttin’ of his 
nose in where nobody wanted him. And 
the first thing he done when he got back 
were torun to the old one and tell him all 
about his goin’s around, I have frequent 
saw him at jessech as that. But onthe 
day I’m a-talkin’ about now, little Thrip 
were uncommon gayly. He were on the 
squar’, a runnin’ about and a-barkin’ lively 
at everybody and everything that come 
in his way. Nobody paid any at- 
tention to him, because they knowed 
there wasn’t anything in his barkin 
vor nothin’ else about him. All of 
a suddint the notion struck him he’d 
go into John Steward’s yard, that he live 
on another corner o’ the Court-house 
squar, and so he slip through a crack 
where a slat were off the gate. No svoner 
he done it than Johnny’s big dog lit on 
him and chawed him tell he yelled like a 
good fellow. Soon as he were let up, he 
come out the yard, and struck for home, 
a-yelpin’ every step. I were walkin’ by 
the gate and I stopped jes to watch his 
motion. He made straight for Dollar, and 
he whined and hecried. Dollar, as I told 
you, were a good-natur’d dog, and it look 
like from the way he first shook his head, 
he were ruther a-scoldin’ little Thrip for 
gittin’ into sech a unuseless scrape by 
puttin’ hisself where he didn’t belong; 
and it were plain to me that he didn’t 
think it were any of his business. I de- 
clare I thcught I could mighty nigh make 
out that he told Thrip in them words that 
he jes wouldn't. But the little thing 
wouldn’t be pacified, and he kept on 
a-whinin’ and a-makin’ excuses for hisself, 
and how he been imposed on, and at last 
he actually come back to the gate and 
come through it, makin’ out like, if nobody 
else would help him, he were goin’ back 
to git revenge himself. ‘ Fool!’ said the 
big dog, mighty nigh plain as day. Yit, 
he ris, he did, jumped over the palin’s, and 
he followed Thrip delib’rate to Johnny 
Steward’s, jumped over the palin’s, and 
when Johnny’s dog channelged what he 
come for, he lit on him, give hima beatin’ 
and come.out the way he went in. Little 
Thrip he never went in, but he kept his 
eye on the fight, and as soon as Dollar 
come out and started back for home, he 
begun a-barkin’, and hoppin’ up to lick his 
nose, and kept up his thankin’ all the 
way. People needn't tell me dogs don’t 
talk. I seen and heered ’em at it too 
often.” 

The other story was as follows: 

**It were in Jooksborough one Friday. 
I were in the piazer of Bland’s store. The 
school have jis broke up, and a whole lot 
of boys come there, among ’em Jack Run- 
nell’s oldest boy, Billy, und his little brer’ 
Bobby. I sot there and watched their 
pranks. Jes before they all got there 
Lines’s nigger man, Pete, come there, and 
he were inside the store, a-tryin’ to jew 
down Mr. Bland on a plug o’ tobacker. 
His little fice dog were a-layin’ down on 
the top step, where Pete have give him 
his orders to wait for him, No sooner’n 
Billy Runnells come up the steps he 
hauled up his big foot and he give the dog 
a kick that sent him a-rollin’ plump down 
to the ground, Well, sir, I’m a liar if that 
dog, when he got up, if he didn’t look 
*round delib’rate among the t’other boys, 
and soon as his eye lit on little Bobby, he 
picked him out, run to him, and bit him 
on the leg and tore his breeches. And 





then he looked up at Billy and said, ‘ Yah, 
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yah, yah!’ and some more things which to 
my opinion were cantamount to ‘ You see 
what come o’ your smartness.’ And then 
he whirled and made tracks for home, 
a-leavin’ his marster in the store. Now 
they wa’n’t any doubts on my mind that 
that dog knowed them boys was brothers, 
and a-knowin’ also that Billy were. too 
much for him to tackle, he grabbed 
Bobby’s leg, a-bent on gettin’ his revenge 
out the family somehow. Such as that 
and all them is too much like folks to keep 
me from knowin’ that dogs is a heap 
smarter’n people gen’ly sispicions, and, 
more’n that, they has their langwidges on 
top of it.” 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





THE ANGRY BOY. 
BY ERNEST McGAFFEY. 


HE has taken his toys and gone home, 
Ané refuses to play any more; 

The jack-in-the-box, and the little tin dog, 
And the cart that rolled over the floor; 

He is pouting, and thinks he’s aggrieved, 
But truly, what vexes him most, 

Is to feel tis himself who is wrong, 
In spite of his home-going boast. 


He has taken his toys and gone home, 
And refuses to play any more; 
The old Noah’s ark, with its windows cross- 
barred, 
He has flung by the half-opened door; 
He has taken the animals out, 
And piled them along on the shelf, 
And martyr-like, there on his chair, 
He mopes and he sulks by himself. 


He has taken his toys and gone home, 

And refuses to play any more; 
His quaint wooden soldiers with swords in 

their hands, 

And the red uniforms that they wore, 
Are gloomily standing in line, 

And hushed is the rub-a-dub drum, 
While their juvenile captain near by 

Is valiantly chewing his thumb. 


He has taken his toys and gone home, 
And refuses to play any more; 
Well, well, let him go, it was no great sur- 
prise, bd 
He threatened to do it before; 
His comrades laugh loud by the trees, 
And a robin pipes sweet from a spray, 
And violets smile from the grass, 
While above are the blossoms of May. 
Curcaco, ILL. 


THE PERSIAN HOUND. 


BY THE HON. 8. G. W. BENJAMIN, 
LATE U. 8. MINISTER TO PERSIA. 





Lema was a little Persian girl. Her 
large, sparkling eyes were black as jet, and 
her soft round cheeks were red as pippins. 
They reminded one of the ripe pome- 
granates which hung on the trees of the 
courtyard where she lived. Her hair was 
braided in many plaits which hung loose- 
ly down her back. On her arms were 
bracelets of gold; and the embroidered 
mantle on her head was fastened by a 
large pin of dark turquoise. Her chubby 
little feet were encased in crimson slip- 
pers when she wore anything on them; 
but half the time she went barefooted, for 
the climate was warm and dry. 

She was scarcely four years old, and 
was the daughter of a great man who had 
wealth and many servants and horses. 
She lived in the anderoon with ber 
mother. Now the anderoon was the part 
of the house where the women were. No 
man ever entered there except Leila’s 
father. It was built around a court, in 
the center of which a fountain tossed a 
jet of cool spray during the warm, drowsy 
afternoons, 

Another part of the house was for the 
men, and that also was built around a 
courtyard, or garden, which had its 
fish pool beautified with roses and pinks. 
Leila would come to this part of the house 
sometimes and visit her father, because 
she was still avery little girl. When she 
grew older this would be forbidden. The 
court of the men’s quarters was entered 
from the street through a low gate and 
dark passage, over which was a room 
called the balahanéh. Leila would go up 
there sometimes and watch what was go- 
ing on in the street. The only window 
in the whole house which looked out any- 
where except on the gardens, was in that 


upper room, A steam bath, called a 
hamum, stood between the courts, in- 
tended only for the family. It was paved 
with marble, and was lit by small round 
windows in the dome of the roof. 

The stables were built around the 
third courtyard. A large number of 
horses were kept there. They had no 
separate stalls, but were tetherea by the 
hoof to rings fastened to the ground; they 
ate out of mangers hollowed out of the 
mud walls. In the middle of the stable 
was a large stone platform, on which 
the hostlers slept. Fowls lived in the 
stable and picked up grain about the feet 
of the horses. 

- In one corner of the stable enclosure was 
a perch where the hawks were kept. These 
hawks, or falcons, were savage little 
birds. When taken on the hunt they 
wore hoods and were ranged on perches, 
four on each perch. The hoods were 
taken off when they were let fly at the 
game. 

Leila had a nurse, or dada, named Es- 
méh, whose duty it was to take good care 
of the little girl. At night they slept in 
the same bed, which was unrolled on the 
floor rugs. 

The little girl was permitted to eat all 
the cucumbers and shireenees, or sweets, 
that she wanted. But Leila’s greatest de- 
light was to steal away from the anderoon 
to the stables where she could see the ani- 
mals, She was warned never to go there; 
but I am afraid was not as obedient as 
she should have been. Often one might 
hear the nurse calling: *‘ Leila, oh Leila!” 
When the child could not be found else- 
where, Esméh would draw the veil over 
her face and go in search of Leila, and 
would find her playing with a noble hunt- 
ing hound that was kept with the falcons. 
He was a large, splendid fellow, with eyes 
that were almost human; he was the color 
of a fawn, but his ears and tail were cov- 
ered with soft, white hair, like floss silk, 
and looked like tassels. 

But altho he was so beutiful and intel- 
ligent the poor dog was kept apart, and 
no one would ever touch him if he could 
possibly helpit. In Persia dogs are con- 
sidered to be unclean animals, and are 
only permitted -as scavengers in .he 
streets or for hunting; and whenever this 
handsome hound was taken out with two 
or three others to chase hares and ante- 
lopes, he was attached with the others to 
a pole, with which the gamekeeper 
held him at a distance until the time 
came to let him leap after the game. No 
one thought it necessary to give him a 
name, for he was nothing but an unclean 
dog. But little Leila had once seen a lion, 
and thought itso grand and beautiful that 
ever after she called this hound Arslan, the 
Turkish word for lion. She would stroke 
his silken ears and say: ‘“‘ My beautiful Ars- 
lan!” and he would wag his silky tail 
and lick her face gently whenever he saw 
the little girl; for no one else ever noticed 
him except to give him a cuff or a kick; 
for he was only an unclean dog. 

This conduct of Leila’s was, of course, 
very naughty; for every time Leila 
touched the hound it was considered that 
she had been defiled, and her hands were 
carefully washed, and then she was pun- 
ished. But the whippings and scoldings 
she received only seemed to make her 
more fond of Arslan. 

He was too valuable a hunting dog to 
kill; there was not a finer hound in all 
that part of the country. Mohammed 
Khan, Leila’s father, decided that the 
best thing to do was to send him toa 
yaleik, or country place, he had, far away 
in the mountains. Leila had a good cry 
when she found that her dog had gone 
away. Every day she would ask: ‘‘ When 
will my beautiful Arslan come home?” 

‘**One of these days he’ll come back,” 
they answered, thinking she would for- 
get him as she grew older. 

One day, perhaps a month after that, 
Leila was standing at the garden gate, 
watching the children playing on the 
meidén, or square, and wishing she could 
play with them. 

Suddenly she gave a little scream, and 


then danced up and down with glee, for 


there was Arslin, wagging his tail furi- 
ously and ambling around her with de- 





light. The little girl patted him on the 





head and put her arm around his neck. 
But immediately one of the servants yell- 
ed “* Burro !’”—“ Get out!” and, in spite of 
Leila’s pleading and tears, drove the poor 
dog to the stable, where he was chained 
fast. He had grown gaunt and haggard, 
and looked sad enough. The next day 
Leila’s father ordered one of his serv- 
ants, to whom some wages were due, 
to take a king—pheasant and Arslan, 
the hound, and offer them as a present 
to a gentleman of somewhat lower 
rank,who had lands at some distance from 
the city, where game was plenty and hunt- 
ing dogs were needed. The gentleman felt 
obliged to receive the hound with the 
pheasant, altho he had enough hunting 
dogs already. In return for the gift he 
gave the servant a present of a sum of 
money, proportioned to the rank of the 
servant’s master. This was a sly dodge 
on the part of Mohammed Khan, for in 
this way he got rid of the dog, he confer- 
red a favor on one of inferior rank, whom 
he wished to honor, and he paid the serv- 
ant his wages. This is a way they have 
in Persia. 

Leila was  heart-broken on losing 
Arslanagain. But her mother consoled 
her by given her a little charm set in 
precious stones, to keep off the divs, or 
bad spirits. She promised, too, to take 
her on a journey in a few days. This 
news was so delightful that Leila soon 
dried her eyes and asked what new clothes 
she was to wear. 

The journey was to be long. Mohammed 
Khan,having taken on a religious mood,de- 
cided to goon a pilgrimage to the shrine of 
a Mohammedan saint at Mesched. He pro- 
posed to take with him his favorite wife, 
Fathimeh Khanim, the mother of Leila; 
Leila and her little brother Alee would go 
with them, Esméh would also go and many 
servants, together with armed attendants 
and many mules and horses. Every at- 
tendant was to be mounted; the baggage 
packed was in square wooden boxes bound 
with iron, or in huge saddlebags, 


called hoorjeens, The bedding was rolled 


up in rugs which were spread on the 
ground whenever they came to a halt; 
tents were also carried. 

The train was very long, as you may 
easily imagine. At the head rode 
the giliodér, or equerry, and several 
feraushes to clear the way. Moham- 
med Khan rode next on a splendid Arab 
horse, with several attendants by his side. 
One of them was called the pishketmét. | 
He carried his master’s waterpipe, which 
he filled and lit for him and held it as they 
rode along, the master smoking through a 
long, snake-like stem. 

The women—servants rode astride of 
donkeys; they wore great white or indigo- 
colored mantles which covered their faces 
all but the eyes and puffed out in the wind 
in such wise as to make the wearers look 
like animated balloons. : 

Fathiméh Khanum rode in a tachtravan. 
This was a covered car, carried by two 
mules and closed with lattices. Leilaand 
Alee followed next i kadjevéhs. These 
were like little cuvered boxes open in 
front, and having sliding curtains and a 
bar across to keep the child from falling 
out. The two kadjevéhs were slung one 
on each side of a stout mule and thus 
balanced each other. 

Horsemen, called gholéms, armed with 
long guns and prodigious dirks, brought 
up the rear of the train. 

Many aswarthy, tangle-haired and wild- 
eyed dervish, or holy beggar, idling by 
the roadside, met them with a guttural 
“Allah hu!” and wished them a blessing 
as they passed on to the shrine of the 
saint. Mohammed Khan would then 
order his moonchee, or secretary, to fling 
the dervish some small coins, for good 
luck. 

Usually the train started toward sun- 
set and traveled all night. Strange 
enough were ‘ those long night marches 
under the stars. The air was dry; there 
was no rain nor dew; the great moun- 
tains loomed like a purple wall on the 
left, and highest of all the mighty peak 
of Demavend. The vast, mysterious 
plains, covered with sand and salt, 
stretched out before the travelers, and 
far away to the south. Now and thena 
caravan would come silently out of the 





gloom, like a funeral procession,and lose it- 
self again as silently in the shades of night. 
‘Sometimes they came to a village having 
cool groves and refreshing streams, or to 
@ caravansary, or wayside inn, alone in 
the desert. Or they would climb up some 
wild mountain pass haunted by robbers, 
as it was said. 

One day, soon after they had started for 
another night’s journey, they passed near 
'to a village having orchards and gardens. 
A crowd of large, snarling dogs flew out, 
and with fierce yelps dashed toward the 
horses as if to attack them. The gholdms 
beat them back with their whips. 

Suddenly one of the dogs, separating 
himself from his comrades, leaped, or 
rather flew toward the kadjevéhs. 
‘Arslan, good Arslin!” cried little 
Leila, as her hound placed his forepaws on 
her kadjevéh and licked her hands with 
howls of delight. : 

But again she heard the fierce shout of 


_“Burro!” as a horseman dashed down and 


gave the poor creature a cut with the lash 
that sent him to the rear yelping with 
pain, but not before Leila had tossed him 
the cake she had in her hand. 

Leila was full of sorrow, to see her 
poor dog thus driven away from her 
caresses. Her mother only pacitied 
her at last by promising that he might 
follow the caravan, and once a day she 
might talk to him. 

It was about midnight. The train was 
moving along slowly with measured step- 
Half the riders were asleep, nodding as 
the patient horses steadily moved on. 
Suddenly Arslan’s fierce bark was heard 
on the silent night. Then the cry rang 
over the desert, ‘“The lootees are upon us!” 
followed by the sharp crack of muskets 
and the yells of men fighting, and the 
piercing shrieks of women. Like the 
rush of a tornado, the robbers swooped 
down on the caravan. 

Mohammed Khan was not a coward, and 
the thought of his family made him still 
more fierce. He rallied his frightened 
horsemen, swearing at some and beating 
others. Their courage returned when they 
saw that they outnumbered the brigands, 
and the latter were forced to retreat, leav- 
ing several of their number dead. 

One of the robbers, whose horse was 
killed under him, was seen running across 
the plain carrying Leila under his arm. She 
was a prize worth a large ransom. Several 
horsemen dashed in pursuit. But he was 
fleet of foot, and before they could reach 
him had snatched the bridle of a riderless 
steed rushing past. In a moment he 
would have mounted and escaped, for the 
pursuers dared not fire lest they hit the 
child. 

At that instant, with the lightness of a 
ghost and the speed of an arrow, Arslan 
flew past as if on wings, his legs and body 
seeming to form a straight line. Darting 
on the robber, the hound opened his 
great jaws and buried his glisten- 
ing fangs in his neck; for the dog 
stood nearly six feet high when 
rising on his hind legs. The robber dropped 
the child and made a lunge at the dog 
with a knife. A horseman now rode up 
and cut down the ruffian, and snatching 
up Leila carried her back to her mother. 
‘*Oh, Mother, it was Arslfn who saved 
me! I want to see my good Arslan,” 
sobbed the child on her mother’s breast. 

“Yes, yes, my darling, my lamb,” said 
Fathiméh Khanum, covering her with 
kisses and forgetting her prejudice 
against dogs in her delight at having her 
child again, ‘‘you shall see Arslan!” 
Then, drawing the mantle over her face 
and turning to the servants, the lady or- 
dered them to lead up the hound. 

‘‘Oh, Khanum, the dog is hurt; he is 
dying; he cannot come,” replied one of 
them, bowing respectfully. 

‘*Then I will go to him!” Leila ex- 
claimed, springing from her mother’s 
arms, Sheranas fast as her feet could 
carry her to Arslfn. He was lying gasp- 
ing on the sand with a deep stab in his 
side. She stooped down and stroked his 
eyes, piteously talking to him. He tried 
to lift his head, licked the tiny hand of his 
little mistress, and died without a groan. 

It was better so for poor, brave 
Arslan. 


NEw BRIGHTON, §, I. 
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PEBBLES. 


His Sister’s Accepted: “And will Willy 
be sorry when I marry his sister?” Willy 
(feelingly): a will—for I like you.”— 
Puck. 


..A very <a Pae Atchison young 


penders. —Atchison Globe. 


....There are so many people who think 
that other people’s eyes need doctoring be- 
cause they can’t see straight themselves.— 
Ram’s Horn. 


.... Miss Candour (aged seven, to a lady 
who has been singing with a good deal of 
tremolo to her mother’s guests): ‘‘ I gargle 
in the nursery.” —Tit Bits. 


..She Was Not the First.—‘‘So you re- 
fuse to accept my riog, Miss Daily?” Edit- 
or’s Daughter: ‘I do, sir; its known circu- 
lation is against it.’”—N. Y. Black and 
White. 


....P. Gassus: “What a magnificent 
myth that is about Venus rising out of the 
seal’? Camera Fiend: ‘Superb! and just 
think of the opportunity there was for a 
snap shot!”—Puck. 


..Rowley: ‘‘There is one satisfaction 
that Adam had as a gardener.” Surface: 
“What was that?” Rowley: “He didn’t 
have neighbors who raised hens.’’—New 
York Herald. . 


..‘* De deep se ob oblivion, deah breddern, 
is filled wid de remains ob ambishus men, 
who, havin’ reached de top ob de ladder ob 
fame, tried to climb a little higher an’ fell 
over.” —Plink Plunk. 


Foiled.—Brown (reading): ‘‘ He stood be- 
fore her, hat in hand, waiting for her re- 
sponse,” Mrs. Brown; “And she said, 
‘Athol, I can never be yours; I love anoth- 
er’—didn’tshe?”’ Brown: “ No;shedropped 
in a big Canada cent.” —Judge. 


...‘I have come,” said the proud farmer, 
as he laid a mammoth vegetable on the ed- 
itorial desk, ‘“‘to bring you this; for I’ve 
always heard newspapers liked to get big 
beats.”—Baltimore American. 


..““That young minister will never suc- 
ceed; he is too easily confused.’”’ ‘I never 
noticed it.” ‘‘Idid. At Emma Harkins’s 
wedding he kissed the bridegroom and 
shook hands with the bride.”—London Tid 
Bits. 


--Her Idea of It.—Maudie’s papa is 
night-editor on a newspaper—a fact which 
Maudie apparently hasn’t learned; for when 
some one asked her a few days ago what 
her father did for a living, she replied: ‘‘I 
div it up. I dess he’s a burglar: ’tause he’s 
out all night.”—Judge. 


--“T will crush that man,’ said Rivers 
Ide, fiercely; “‘I will crush him, sir, as easi- 
ly as I crush this mosquito!” And Rivers 
made a wild, heavy slap at the back of his 
neck, which the mosquito skillfully dodged, 
and then sailed away into the blue empyr- 
ean.— Puck. 


.. Friend (after tea): “‘ Your little wife 
is a brilliantly handsome woman. I should 
think you’d be jealous of her.’’ Host (con- 
fidentially): ‘‘To tell the truth, Simp- 
kins, I am. I never invite anybody here 
that any sane woman would take a fancy 
to.”—Little Peddlington Gheewitz. 


.. Rosamond: “ Oh dear! What a wretched 
memory I have! There’s my dentist’s ap- 
pointment this afternoon, and I’ve just re- 
membered it!’ Gertrude: ‘‘ Well, I don’t 
see but what you’ve thought of it in time.” 
Rosamond: ‘‘ That’s just it; I didn’t want 
to remember it till to-morrow.”—Harvard 
Lampoon. 


..One of those school examiners who 
like to ask “‘catch’’ questions put this not 
long ago: “‘ What views would King Alfred 
take of universal suffrage, of the conscrip- 
tion, and of printed books, if he were living 
now?” Theingenious pupil wrote in reply, 
“Tf King Alfred were still alive he would 
be too old to take any interest in anything.” 
—Exchange. 


..The boy had been sitting three hours 
watching the bob on his fishline when the 
man came along. ‘‘ What -are you doing 
there?” said the man. “Fishin’,” said the 
boy. “Got anything?” said the man. 
“Yep.” “What?” said the man. “Pa- 
tience,”’ said the boy; and the man offered 
him $4 a week to come down to the railroad 
ticket office and answer questions.— Detroit 
Free Press. 


..On the United States side of the line 
at Nogales, Ariz., eggs have been rendered 
dear by the new tariff upon them, inasmuch 
as the hens of that region are chiefly owned 
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Mexican grain. A shrewd Yankee recently 
arrived there, and he was convinced that 
his opportunity lay in the high price of eggs, 
so he erected a large henhouse exactly 
across the boundary line. At the United 
States end he provided nests, and at the 
other end he fed his hens with low-priced 
Mexican grain. The hens ate the grain in 
Mexico, and then walked across the line 
into the United States to lay their eggs. 
The transaction was perfectly honest; for 
the Yankee smuggled neither grain nor 
eggs. He is making money fast.—Phila- 


delphia Ledger. 
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MEN’S NAMES. THEIR SIGNIFICATIONS. 

1, A consonant; 2, abbreviation—heard 
of God; 3, very high; 4, standing firm; 5, 
God of salvation; 6, the son of Talmar; 7, 
aiding in counsel; 8, peaceable; 9, faithful; 
10, abbreviation—son of the right hand; 11, 
a vowel. 


TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 
* O * O * 
* 0 * O * 
* O * O * 


* O * O * 


TWO WORDS IN EACH LINE. 

Upper line, a poisoning serpent; a wooden 
pin. 

Second, a good thing to eat; to do wrong. 

Third, a small vegetable; a woman’s 
name. 

Fourth, a concrete substance; for the head. 

Fifth, abbreviation of a man’s name; to 
hasten. 

The acrostics are fruits. 


CROSS- WORD. 


In time, and dime, and lime, 
In dinner, but never in supper; 
In mine, and wine, and line, 
In copper, but never in cupper; 
In sack, and lack, and pack, 
In subtile, but never in cunning; 
In reign, and feign, and deign, 
In shooting, but never in gunning; 


My whole is a lovely attribute. 


ADDED ANIMAL. 

1. Add an animal to draw out each of the 
same number of letters—making a string 
for instruments. 

2. Add an animal to a pinch, each of the 
same number of letters—making an herb. 

8. Add an animal to relationship, each of 
the same number of letters—making a kind 
of inflorescence. 

4. Add an animal to sip, each of the same 
number of letters—making a sauce. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUG, 4TH. 
GEOGRAPHICAL ANAGRAMS. 

1, Great Britain; 2, United States; 3, Phil- 

adelphia; 4, Scotland; 5, Australia; 6, Min- 
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TRAVELING PUZZLE. 


Dalton 
Tonsil 
Silver 
Verbal 
Balsam 
Sam pan 
Panel 
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every package of Pearline. 





on the Mexican side and fed with cheap 


you an imitation, be honest—send it back, 


“— Pearline does it. 
~ hae cold water ; no boil- 





Extract of BEEF. 


ALL ¢ GOOD COOKS 


The Year Found. 
A. fo . 
AR chow ig Se; . AnMOunss 
Eieveatiy in denpe and Sauces. Mail 


NNER SRE ee 
You Can’t Keep Cool 
while you’re rubbing away over a 
tub of steaming clothes. 
want to keep comfortable and save 
your health (think of inhaling that 
fetid steam) and strength, stop the 


If you 


rubbing—and the steaming. 
Pearl- 


ing; little work; that is 
A. the programme for hot- 
) weather washing. 

This taking away of 
the rubbing is more than 
a matter of saving work. 
It’s a saving of needless 


and ruinous wear and tear to all your summer clothing. 
Direction for this easy, safe and economical washing, on 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, 


Beware FALSE "Pein i over 


as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S 
dled, if your r sends 
JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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00 NOT BE DECEIVED 

with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 
off. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
liant, Odorless, Durable, and the con- 
sumer pays for no tin or glass 

with every purchase. 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TONS. 











For bon e & Pricesot “ Hartman” Flexible Wire 
og Picket Fence for Lawns, Cemeteries, Farms, 
etc., ite HARTMAN M’F’G CO.. Beaver Falis, Pa. 


Nothing | Miraculous claimed in its behalf, for 
nee 5 ral quality of Buffalo Lithia Water to 

“Tan the system the tendencies to every 
gad of kidney trouble. 


WARNER'S SAFE CURE 


for Kidney and Liver diseases. Sold by all draggists. 
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one business should warrant a + reputa- ¢ 
tion and afford choice and satisfaction to 
every patron. In fact, a short visit to our 
store will educate and equipany gentleman 
pA desires to dress properly and economi- 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 
TAILOR, GLOTHIER AND IMPORTER, 
245 BROADWAY, {OPPOSITE 


(CITY HALL PaRK.f{ 
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Uric Acid mastered at last Dy 
BEAR LITHIA WATER. No =~ 
out — rheumatism. Dr. : 
says: “I aA 

S dally 43 the use of this valuable 
water, and am nee itto 
C. Page, 


Me. —— » Dr. R. M 
) Traae . 33d St., N. Y., : “There 


( Says - 
sno ea about it, the BEAR LITHIA ‘WATER is a big thin 
. lam an advocate for its use in the Uric Aci 
oon brick- ckedust deposit is a condition, or 
occurs.’? Dr. Page iseminent au- 
thority theory Mineral Wasece. Itis <3  Sagaghg cure for Kidney 

troubles. Send ee 

OrelcE 27945 BRO. yay, NEW YORK. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. ALWAYS RELIABLE 
For Sale by Grocers tenera!ly. 


DS. WILTBERGER, : 283 N.. 2nd Sl. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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If you are building a new house, remodeling er 
about to re-cove! an old one, and want a roof-covering 
eeree. toany you have ever used, and ata moderate 

cost, write for our prices and catalogue “J,” which 
shows the different designs and colors of the Metal 
Shingles we make. 
The National Sheet Meta! Rootes Co., 
No. 9 Cliff St.. New York Ci 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 





like the paper sent. 
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WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
~ TRY MERCHANTS. 





LPor the week ending Thursday, August sth, 1892.) 

SUGAR.—Refined, steady and moderately 
active. Cut loaf,5 1-16@5 3-16c.; crushed, 5 1-16@ 
5 3-l6c.; powdered, 494@4 15-l6c.; granulated, 
4 7-16@4%éc.; Mould “ A,” 444@6c.; Columbia 
“A,” e@tic. 

COFFEE.—Java, 2744@20c.; Maracaibo, 144@ 
214c.; Mocha, 22@2%8}éc.; Brazil, 1334@14i4c.; 

TEA.—Japan, 1544@30}¢c.; Formosa, 22@45c.: 
Fuhchau, 18@27}¢c.; Amoy, 1444@15}4c. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—With the steady 
strength in wheat this week the flour markets 
presented a somewhat. firmer appearance, tho 
the changes were unimportant. - City mill, West 
Indies, is quoted at $4.20@4.45; patents, $4.40@ 
4.75; winter wheat, patents, $3.85@4.75; choice to 
fancy, $4.30@4.40; Minnesota spring wheat, 
fancy, $4.65@4.75; ordinary to choice, $3.85@4.60. 
Rye flour unchanged and quiet at $8,75@3.85. 
Cornmeal, yellow western, $2.80@3.10. peasey- 
wine, $3.25. “7 

PROVISIONS.—Pork unchanged in ies ait 
very dull, Mess quoted at $12.60@13 for old; 
short clear $15@17; family, $16.50@17.50; extra 
prime, $12.50. Beef quiet and steady, with city 
extra, India mess, quoted at $12.50@18.50; family, 
$9@10; packet, $6.50@7.50. Beef hams, in light 
request, quoted at $17. Cut meats, quiet and 
steady, with pickled hams at 124@18c.; smoked 
18@13c.; pickled shoulders, 7c., smoked 734c.; 
pickled bellies, 9@9'4c. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Country dressed veals 
firmer at 7@9%c.; but choice near-by ones 9i¢c.; 
city dressed, 8@10éc.; selected llc. Sheep have 
been steady, with lambs a fraction higher and 
in steady demand. Commonto good sheep are 
quoted at $4@5.50 per 100 Ibs., and common to 
choice lambs at $5.50@7.25. Country dressed 
hogs in light supply and steady at 8@84c. for 
medium, and 8@9c. for light. 

CORN AND GRAIN.—The damage done to 
the corn in the West by the hot winds will be 
partly repaired by the rains of the last week; 
but nevertheless it will be a close pull for the 
corn crop, or a part of it, for the rest of the sea- 
son. These conditions have had a tendency to 
stimulate the corn and wheat market, especially 
as reports later of hot winds in the Northwest 
were received. Unsettled weather abroad made 
the export trading better, and there has been a 
slight gain at home and abroad in prices this 
week. The quotations are from 4 to éc. higher. 
Ungraded mixed white, 47@57l¢c.; No. 2 mixed. 
58144@594éc. Wheat is equally strong at prices 
quoted. No. 1 Northern, 87c.; No. 3 Spring, 7834c.; 
No. 2 red, 83@844c.; No. 1 hard Spring, 92@92téc, 
Oats have been firm and active, and prices have 
advanced nearly 14gc. on all grades. No. 2 white 
is quoted at 37@38c.; No. 2 mixed, %@37c. Small 
receiptsof hay keep the market firm, with fancy 
hay higher at 95c.@$1, and other grades from 
8c. downward. Long rye straw is the same as 
last week at 55c.; oats and wheat straw at 45@50c. 

BUTLER AND CHEESE.—Jobbers and deal- 
ers bought considerable butter to hold, expect- 
ing that the recent hot weather would bring ina 
great deal of poor material, and their stock 
ahead keeps prices quiet. Business is done 
fairly for fancy Western creamery at 23c., and 
altho some lots reach half a cent higher. State 
creamery in tubs is 23c., and extra qualities in 
pails 2244@23c. Firsts are very quiet at 21@22c., 
and a great deal that is sour cannot be sold at 
any price. Imitation creamery and Western 
dairy are fairly salable when fine at 17@19c.. but 
lower grades lag. Factory is held up to 16@I%c. 
with iderable confidence. Cheese declined 
alittie in hot weather, but prices assumed their 
old position nearly with the approach of the 
cold wave. Fancy colored cheese sells at 9c., 
and aeee white a shade less. Lower grades are 
from 8 downward, and part skims have im- 
prov: a little at 6@6Y4c. for the best. 
oot one Pie ek. aéve a a 

emand ai an 
limited. Chickens are firmer at gic. for 
choice, and 13@14c. for ordinary. Turkeys are 
steady and in fair demand at 9@llc. Ducks and 





x per pair for the latter. — coldness 

of the weather this week has made the market 

firmer in dressed gt but 4. chickens 

are quite low. ‘Phila. bro ilers are 

others from 12 to lic. 

kc. Choice ay ee 3) 
Trade 


1 

hot weather, as eo tees recovered 

and choice lots are 17 aa doz. Western and 
other lots close at 16@ 


FRESH FRUITS.—Wet and hot weather has 
been very Bo? ba on fruit growers and dealers, 
ont the quail ty of a has fallen off considera- 

y suffered, and many lots 
core ‘Deen 108 | Soor to sell; but fresh ones con- 
a Ae i ett bbl. 
rare, bu! 7 or $1Z@ a 
Bartlett pears are $2@2.50 per c: 


are the m nized 
sell as high 1 as $1 a small basket. Maryland an 
Delaware peaches are ro coat in slowly, but they 
rarely reach $ $2 per crate ess choice. Fancy 
grapes are here from all parts of the South, and 


ty and quality. rok 
domed at 8q@lic. per os 5 ney blackberries at 


8@l2c.; large currants 8 pet at. 
watermelons ee 400, and Shbkcmelens 
50c.@$3 per bb 

NEW a —L. I. potatoes have 


Saeed 08 te 31 par bbl. bl. and Southern stock ie 


Extra J re selling at. $1@l1.50 per 
ra Por are selling a’ 
crate. as low as iz 


. per 
75c.@$1 po bel. rit oa cucumbers, 


r 
pom Tag i tg corn, r om a ; 

ng beans, r ; 
Western onions, $2.50 per bl,, and Tend Oradye Co a 


ty onions, red, 32 per bbl. 
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“well-blanched stalks. 





Farm aud. Garden. 
[ne Agricultural Iator wit be glad to recelve 


to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.} 


CELERY CULTURE. 


BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 





CELERY appeals to the popular taste more 
generally than any of the other vegetables 
that a few years ago were considered lux- 
uries; and it is now grown in such perfec- 
tion in different parts of the country that 
every market is supplied with large, white, 
Not only do the 
market gardeners grow it along with their 
general crops, but many have made  spe- 
cialty of it. The Kalamazoo celery is 
known all over the country, and many hun. 
dreds of tons are shipped from that place 
every season. The work of growing and 
blanching it for market require some skill, 
especially when the stalks are to combine 
whiteness, brittleness, and flavor. These 
three qualities are essential for good celery, 
and where either one is lacking the growth 
is inferior. 

The methods of growing and blanching 
good celery can best be studied from those 
adopted by the special celery farmers of the 
Northwest. The plant requires a good soil 
and careful cultivation, the same as any 
other garden vegetable. It is a rapid 
drinker, and it will grow even where there 
is a stream of water, provided it is warm 
and not cold. The soil is made rich by 
mixing the barnyard fertilizers with the 
soil, and then adding phosphoric acid and 
potash either in the spring or fall. The 
celery does the best where the fertilizers 
have been incorporated in the soil for some 
time, so that they are equally distributed 
throughout. These leave the material 
ready for immediate use by the plants, and 
their growth is hastenad immediately after 
planting. Old ground is thus often more 
valuable for this crop than the virgin soil 
which is still full of roots and undecayed 
vegetable material. 

When the ground is brought to a proper 
tilth, rows should be made about six to 
eight feet apart, and the seed should be 
sown in these drills. Where small quanti- 
ties are to be raised the seed should b2 
planted in frames, and the plants trans- 
planted when they are from four to six 
incues high. These plants can generally be 
purchased at the rate of fifty cents per hun- 
dred, and they should be planted in the 
drills not later than August for general 
table use. The drills should be made so 
deep that they can be banked up gradually 
to the level of the other soil. When the 
seeds are in the ground the space between 
the rows should be planted with some other 
early crop, such as lettuce, parsley, spinach, 
or carrots. As these ripen early they can 
be removed in August when the celery 
plants begin to grow to any size. 

The seed should be planted not more than 
half an inch deep, and a flat board should 
be used for pressing the soil down if a drill 
rolleris not used. The seeds come up very 
slowly, and the plants gain headway less 
rapidly than almost any other. In June or 
July they ought to be thick enough to thin 
out, and if they are growing too rank they 
should be put back. Itis seldom that this 
is needed. 

The plants that are taken up are not de 
stroyed. But they should be planted in 
other parts of the field where other crops 
have been gathered. The important part 
of the plants’ growth now comes, and they 
must be treated carefully to give them the 
fine flavor, Whiteness and brittleness that is 
so desirable. The ground needs to be stirred 
frequently to k p the plants mpigst and to 
prevent the w from growing» They 
will continue to grow in this way until fall, 
and about the ist of October they shonld 
begin to be banked. The stalks of one 
group skould be hauled together and held in 
a close bunch while :oil is drawn up 
closely around them. All except a few 
inches of the top should be covered. Some 
tie the bunches together, and then bank the 
earth around them. This keeps the dirt 
out of the center of the roots, and protects 
the stalks so that they will grow white. 

This blanching process is begun very 
early by the Kalamazoo celery growers, but 
market gardeners in the East do not start 
in until late, as they seldom care to market 
their crop before the latter part of Decem- 
ber. They do not come in such direct com- 
petition with the Northwestern growers 
then, and their celery is considered better 
when blanched later in the season. The 
drawing up of the eartn will probably have 
to be done many times; in-fact, every few 
weeks, in order to blanch all of the stalks 
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evenly. The celery used for winter, how- 
ever, is blanched finally in the pits where 
the work can be done better. 

The pit is a very simple affair. The 
trench is dug in the earth of any desired 
size, and boards set up for sides. The celery 
should be taken to the pit before very cold 
weather is here. The stalks should be 
taken up carefully, and the dirt shaken 
from them so as not to break any of the 
roots. The dead leaves and roots should be 
picked off, as these might start rot in the 
pit. Place the bundles close together in the 
bottom of the pit, standing them upright, 
and throwing loose dirt in to make them 
more secure. They should be placed in 
rows, and about every twelve rows a board 
should be set up and fastened in position to 
make them firm in their place. 

If the pit is a large one, a walk through 
the center should be left so that the middle 
ones can be reached at any time. Large 
pits, as a rule, should be long rather than 
wide or square. No light is allowed to get 
in the pit, for it is the darkness which 
blanches the stalks. A few spaces are left 
open -to admit ventilation, but even these 
are carefully shaded from the sun. 

When the celeryis all packed snugly in 
the pit, the roof must beput on. The roof 
consists of boards, which are placed secure- 
ly across the whole pit; and the-e are cov- 
ered with salt hay, straw or similar mate- 
rial. This can be put on gradually as the 
weather grows colder. The time for adding 
more is determined by a thermometor hung 
in the pit. This should never register lower 
than 24°, and never higher than 60°. Heat 
and moisture, it must be remembered, 
hasten the blanching process, and these 
should be given as much as possible. Too 
much of either, however, will do more than 
blanch the roots; it will induce rot, and the 
whole celery pit will ferment and become 
worthless. 

The celery can be taken from the pit to 
suit the convenience. A few bunches for 
table use can be taken up at any time; but 
it is generally better to take a quantity, so 
that the rest will not be disturbed often. 
If they are to be sent to market the bunches 
must be picked and scraped carefully to 
give them a salable appearance. Green 
stalks must be pulled off as worthless, and 
also dead and rusty ones. Three dozen 
bunches usually fill a barrel box, and inva- 
riably dealers require this number in every 
box. To select the right size bunches expe- 
rience is necessary; but one soon learns to 
make them of the proper thickness. 

The seed of celery is very small and fine, 
and often a large rercentage never germi- 
nates. There is also a great variation from 
the seed, and varieties cannot always be 
depended upon. It is more in the growing 
and blanching. Some of the poorer varie- 
ties that are carefully grown and blanched 
are superior in taste and flavor to the better 
kinds indifferently cultivated. The cele- 
brated White Plume variety, which is more 
generally grown for market than any other, 
is very white and tempting in appearance. 
It almost blanches itself, and it always sells 
well when displayed. But it is not always 
agood variety for the table. It is rather 
lacking in the right, nutty flavor, and the 
sharp brittleness that one loves to see. The 


best celery will break in three pieces with a, 


sharp snap when a stalk is bent with the 
hands. One can test its brittleness in this 
way. 

The Arlington celery is a variety that is 
commonly grown for winter use in the East, 
and it isa very superior variety when well 
blanched. Paris Golden is a dwarf variety 
that isin popular use, for greater brittle- 
ness is often obtained in the smaller kinds. 
The Golden Heart is another favorite dwarf 
variety. They are generally banked earlier 
than the later varieties, and they turn white 
so readily that they are often styled “ self- 
blanching varieties.” 

New YorK City. 
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MAKING THE DESERT BLOSSOM. 


BY DR. GEO. G. GROFF, 











ONE of the most interesting of the many 
advances being made by modern agricul- 
ture is the rapid extension of cultivation 
over areas considered entirely barren and 
irreclaimable a generation ago. We have 
seen the Great American Desert disappear 
from its place upon the maps. Even the 
Sahara has been invaded by the French, 
and the little oases of the geographers are 
expanding until a large portion of that 
sandy waste is found to be inhabitable, and 
railroads are being projected through it. 
The “exhausted” fields of the older States 
of the Union are found to retain a large 
portion of their original fertility, and even 
the sandy shores of the ocean have™been 
found adapted to valuable crops. Swamps 
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are being reclaimed in every portion of the 
world. Men are beginning to recognize 
that they possess dominion over all the 
earth and over the plants which it pro- 
duces. 

The United States Government main- 
tains an experiment station at Garden City, 
Kan., where extensive and most valuable 
experiments ‘are being carried on to deter- 
mine what crops can be profitably produced 
in the arid belt without irrigation. In the 
report of the Secretary of Agriculture for - 
1891 we find that Jerusalem corn yielded at 
the rate of 50 bushels of grain to the acre; 
Polish wheat, 24 bushels to the acre; winter 
rye, 124¢ bushels; and Algerian barley, 14 
bushels. The rainfall from January Ist, 
1891, to May 2ist, 1891, was only 1.41 inches; 
but from May 2ist to October 3d, 1891, it was 
28.20 inches, or nearly three inches more 
than the average. Alfalfa yielded two cut- 
tings of good hay. 

The following statements from the Super- 
intendent of the Station, Dr. J. A. Sewall, 
would have been thought incredible, only 
a few years ago. 

“From experiments conducted here during 
the past three years, I am satisfied that the 
following named crop will succeed on the so- 
called arid or sub-arid plains even in the driest 
seasons. Jerusalem corn (this and red Kaffir 
corn are varieties of sorghum) with proper cul- 
tivation will yield 40 to 50 bushels of seed per 
acre; red Kaffir corn will yield 5 to 7 tons of 
excellent fodder per acre, superior to alfalfa as 
food for horses; Panicum virgatum, a native 
grass sometimes called switch grass, will yield 
1% to 2 tons of hay per acre, superior to alfalfa 
as food for horses; Brus inermis will 
yield from % to 3 tons per acre (2 cuttings), and 
is equal or superior to timothy for cattle or 
horses. 

“ Of the four above-named plants, I can speak 
with great confidence. Many others do well 
and give hopeful promise, but further trial is 
necessary before they can be placed in the ‘cer- 
tain’ list. 

“* With reference to the experiments as a whole, 
I know that with fair culture in this region, 
without irrigation, any person can raise every 
year a paying crop of winter rye, and during the 
driest year a good crop of Jerusalem corn, 
ordinarily a fair, and with a reasonable amount 
of rain a large crop of Polish wheat, and, above 
all,a meadow and pasture of good productive 
and hardy grasses, one of which, called Bromus 
inermis, or brome grass, is one of the best 
grasses in existence. This isa European grass 
recently brought into cultivation here. Nine- 
tenths of the corn was destroyed by the ravages 
of the corn worm. Reports on the Polish wheat 
distributed last winter state a yield of from 
twenty to sixty bushels per acre, without irriga- 
tion. There have been large crops of Jerusalem 
corn from the seed distributed last: winter. Ihe 
rainfall up to October 3d has been 24.61 inches, 
while the average for the past fifteen years has 
been 20.27 inches.” 

It will be observed that the fields of grain 
per acre at Garden City are high, and com- 
pare very favorably with the average ob- 
tained per acre throughout the country; 
and yet,experiments have only been begun. 

It is found that there are crops which will 
flourish in an arid climate; but we are by ne 
means certain that the grains best adapted 

for these climates and soils have yet been 
detected. What the future will show in 
this direction, no one can affirm. The Sta- 
tions in Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, Colo- 
rado, North and South Dakotah, Utah and 
Wyoming are associated for co-operative 
experiments in grasses and forage plants; 
and we may expect valuable results year by 
year. 

The need of the forage plants is also felt 
in the Southern States where the common 
cultivated grasses do not flourish as well as 
in those of the arid West. To secure grasses 
adapted to the far South, the Experiment 
Stations of Mississippi, North Carolina,Geor- 
gia, Florida and Louisiana are associated un- 
der the lead of the Mississippi Station where 
the work was first taken up in 1888, by 
Director S: M. Tracy. At these stations 
grasses from eur own arid regions, as well 
as from Australia, India, Russia and other 
foreign countries are being tested, with 
very promising results; and we may hope 
that at an early date Southern planters will, 
with success, grow all their hay and forage. 
During 1891 the seeds of 367 species of 
grasses have been planted at these Southern 
stations, and this statement alone shows 
how much work is being done in a single 
line at the Government stations. 

If the arid soil of the Western plains, the 
sands of the seashore, and the exhausted 
fields of the South can be clothed in the 
luxurious green of a grass crop, the desert 
will surely have been made to blossom. 
And time hastens the accomplishment of it 
all. 

LEWISBURG, PENN. 











August weather is hard on growing 
chicks. Moulting brings much fifering 
among both old and young stock; many 
droop and die under Nature’s painful opera- 





tion. A cool house, clean and plain food 
will bring the most comfort to the flock. 









































Tue celebrated dak family, with its ex- 
alted reputation, has been revered by many 
pations all along the centuries. The oak 
has been valued for its shade, acorns, tim- 
ber, manna, galls, cork, etc.; but the tan- 
ner has ever prized it most for its excellent 
tan-bark. ; : 

Most of the bark used by the California 
tanner is derived from the chestnut-oak, 
Quercus denstfolia of the botanist. When 
standing alone by the roadway, this oak is 
found to be an ornamental shade tree, with 
soft green foliage, lanceolate leaves, and 
acorns with a peculiarly fuzzy growth 
around the cups. 

When properly planted, the tree readily 
grows from the acorn; and if for every tree 
felled in this State for many years past, an 
acorn had been planted in its stead, the out- 
look of the California tanner would be 
brighter than itis found to-day. 

With many bark-cutters it has been cus- 
tomary to fell the oak in the forest, strip it 
of its bark, and leave the tree to decay or to 
be burned. More recently the barkless tree 
has been used for railroad ties, or for sume 
other useful purpose. According to the 
report on forestry in California, nearly 
30,000 cords of tan-bark are used on this 
coast yearly, and about 180,000 trees are 
felled for this bark alone. When these trees 
‘are not utilized otherwise there seems to 
be a great ich material. 

The bark-oak usually grows in groves or 
“clumps” and is mixed in the forest with 

ring madrona, redwood, and other 

Bark-cutters have to penetrate each 
year further into the recesses of the wood- 
land, and while cutting the older trees the 
younger trees are often necessarily destroy- 
ed. Tanners are well aware that there must 
bea limit to the oak-bark, and some of 
them are looking for an available substi- 
tute. The price of tan-bark is said to have 
doubled within adozen years, on account 
of it becoming so scarce. The hight of 
the tree is often fifty feet or over, and for 
useful bark should be two feet or more in 
diameter. 

The bark-peeiing lasts about three months 
of the year. It peels freely from the tree 
until the acorns are fully developed; but 
when the sap becomes less in quantity the 
bark clings closer and closer to the 
branches, and last of all the trunk near the 
ground “ shuts down,” and the “ peeler’s” 
work is closed. 

Usually while procuring the bark the 
peelers live in camp near the oak grove, 
which has been purchased or bargained for 
of the owner. The bark is peeled in “ four- 
foot” sections in length, and in as large 
pieces as possible width-ways. The pieces 
are laid in the sun to dry, and as they are 
deprived of moisture they roll up, and when 
piled together are measured by the cord. 

One who knows says that sure-footed 
mules are the best animals to pack the bark 
along the narrow trails of the forest. A 
string of eight or ten mules are loaded very 
heavily with the bark-rolls. The bark is 
very firmly tied to the mule’s back, and the 
animals are fastened to each other by ropes 
while the driver rides behind the long string 
of animals. The trail is winding, narrow 
and dusty, sometimes up and down hill, and 
the procession often meets with obstacles 
before reaching the wagon road, where the 
camp is usually situated. As soon as the 
heavily burdened animals arrive at the 
camp they plead in eloquent brays to have 
the lashings cut and the bark-rolls removed. 
From the camp the bark is eventually 
hauled to the tannery to be cut and pre- 
pared for the vats. In the ‘Report of For- 
estry” for this State it is said: ‘‘ Complete 
returns of the consumption (of oak bark), 
we have been unable to secure, but have as- 
certained that thirty-one tanneries, less 
than one-third in the State, consumed eigh- 
teen thousand tons in 1889, and the esti- 
mated annual consumption is not far from 
fifty thousand cords.” 

On account of the chestnut oak becoming 
more scarce each year, the planting of 
Wattle acacia has been strongly recom- 
mended. Acacia in the Greek means a 
“sharp point,” on account of the thorns on 
the tree. It is found in many portions of 
the world, and readily grows in California. 
The Australians have found that the broad- 
leaved Wattle acacia has a very rich bark 
for tanning purposes. In some districts, 
says the Garden and Field of Australia, 
many colonists are making their livelibood 
by wattle growing, and there seems to be no 

danger of the market being over-supplied 
with the bark. The authorities have turned 
their attention to this subject, and the 
Government has planted railway reserves 
with the wattle seed, and the leather busi- 
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—— 
ness has increased on account of the supply 
of wattle bark from the forests. The wood 
is hard and useful for ax handles, wagon 
spokes, etc. When once cut the acacia 
usually sends up sprouts from the roots, 
which grow very fast in good soil. 

The product of acacia is called in the 
London market ‘“‘ Mimosa bark,” and is 
priced at $385 to $40 per ton. It has been 
recommended that some of the grain fields 
of this State be used for Wattle acacia for- 
ests. The tree will grow upon all sorts of 
land where there is no alkali, and theseed 
is very abundant. As the seeds are ex- 
tremely hard experiments prove that they 
will germinate quicker by placing them 
before planting in a boiler of water over a 
fire, and allow them to slowly simmer for 
from two to four minutes. Out of a hun- 
dred seeds so treated ninety-eight germi- 
nated,while out of another hundred planted 
without this preparation only eighteen 
germinated. 

Another source of tannin is a species of 
dock, Rumex hymenosepalum, which grows 
wild in Texas, New Mexico and Southern 
California. It has long been used by the 
Indians for tanning purposes, and later by 
some tanneries in places where it grows. 
It has been well tested at the gardens at 
Berkeley, where it shows a vigorous growth. 
Various assays gave 36 per cent. of tannin. 
The root grows well on dry, sandy soil and 
resembles in shape a sweet potato. 

EAST OAKLAND, CAL. 
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POULTRY TOPICS. 


BY JOHN W. CAUGHEY. 








BANTAMS are always hatched during July 
and August. Many would wonder why, 
because all chickens come out in the early 
spring and are considered better when early 
hatched. Not so with Bantams, being as 
they are pigmies, they invariably grow 
large and coarse in appearance if hatched 
out early; hence, the lateness of hatching 
them stunts their growth and you accom- 
plish what is desired in them. 


A sandy soil is always considered best 
for a poultry farm, as it is dry and free 
from filth. Tile drainage is very good about 
allland where poultry is kept in large num- 
bers, as the impurities are carried away 
after every rain. To dampness may be 
charged up two-thirds of the diseases to 
which fowls: are subject. Hence it is essen- 
tial to their health to live on well drained 
sandy soil. Be sure to locate your houses 
properly at the start; it pays to think and 
act wisely. 


On Long Island, New York, two young 
ladies undertook raising a few fowls in 
order to make a little money to meet their 
needs; through their ability and persever- 
ance a business of considerable size has 
grown up. They dress and ship their fowls 
to the upper classes of New York and Brook- 
lyn, and from a flock of over 800 fowls they 
have made more actual money profits than 
many farmers in ten years would do. Wom- 
en know little of their own abilities until 
they try. 


A White Leghorn male crossed with 
White Cochin females produce an excellent 
market fowl. First, you have a clean, pure 
plumage an attraction to any buyer of 
poultry; second, the combination brings 
forth a fowl that is a good layer and a nice 
dresser for the table; third, you have re- 
duced in a measure both the excessive ac- 
tivity of the Leghorn and the slowness of 
the Cochin; the result is about the right 
kind of a fowl for market. You can try this 
cross and test it. 


The White Holland turkey is more active 
and smaller in size than the Bronze turkey. 
They are excellent as layers, and in some 
respects more hardy than many of the 
Bronze. They haveas yet not been as exten- 
sively bred by breeders of poultry, hence are 
not as popularas the Bronze. They are like 
all turkeys; they like to wander off on long 
journeys showing their former wild dispo- 
sition to be free. They seldom do as well 
when confined. Turkeys are considered 
difficult to rear, yet when you understand 
them it is really an easy matter to keep 
them growing. 


Roupy fowls should be given a teaspoon- 
ful of chlorid of lime dissolved in a pint 
of water. Tar and turpentine burned in 
the house at night, after the fowls have 
gone to roost, will fill their throat and 
nostrils and bring out the impure matter 
that checks their breathing, and a cure is 
nearly always certain. Spongia, a remedy 
sold by the homeopathic pharmacy of 
Boederick & Tafel, New York, is very high- 
ly recommended for this disease. 


To procure eggs, avoid overfeeding and 
feed meat and milk, with a good grain diet 








at night before they go to roost; corn should 
be omitted. I think if more careful atten- 
tion be given to the question of diet, less 
censure would be *béstowed upon laying 
hens. But grumblers are plentiful in all 
pursuits; they usually are miserable them- 
selves and contented only when their own 
condition is known to all around them. 
A patient person is the successful breeder 
of poultry in the majority of instances. 


The hatching of chickens the past season 
by incubators has been greater than ever 
before. One man has built a machine to 
hold 14,400 eggs; and he has proven by his 
experiments that it is just.as easy to hatch 
this immense quantity of eggs as it is for 
an old hen to bring out a dozen. He has at 
two sittings brought out 2,500 chicks, heal- 
thy little creatures and entirely free from 
vermin—something impossible when hatch- 
ed under the hen: His results from the large 
machine will be more thoroughly tested the 
coming fall and winter, when broilers will 
be in great demand. 

The Golden Wyandotte has made very 
rapid strides within a year or two among 
fanciers of thoroughbred poultry; indeed, 
many of them assert, and I am inclined to 
believe,that they excel the Silver, the White 
and the Black Wyandottes, They are beau- 
tiful fowls, a rich chestnut penciling or 
spangling on the breast and body of the 
hens; the males a rich black breast with 
chestnut color on wings, neck, hackles and 
tail. They lay so frequently both winter 
and summer that they can please any one 
who aims at egg production. If you wish 
to try a pretty fowl that is excellent in 
many practical ways, try this variety. 


a 
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EXHIBITING FRUIT. 


AT the last meeting of the Ontario Fruit- 
Growers’ Association this subject was dis- 
cussed. The following questions were 
asked: (a) Is the quality of fruit shown im- 
proving? (b) Are the varieties more choice? 
(c) Should the list of prizes be limited to 
fewer varieties? Vice President Rose said 
yes to all three. He thought that fewer 
poor sorts were shown than formerly. Mr. 
Beal considered one great trouble was, a 
few persons generally arranged the prize 
list in a way which enabled those who 
“stand in’ to secure the premiums. The 
judging also is done very faultily, altho 
since the plan of having one judge instead 
of three has begun to gain favor, there has 
been an improvement in this respect, espe- 
cially where any pains is taken to get a 
competent person. (a) Greatly; more 
showy sorts seem to have been brought by 
the prize lists; (b) not particularly, but 
there is a change taking place, as is shown 
by the sorts that are being planted; (c) itis 
hardly feasible, altho it is greatly to be de- 
sired. Mr. Wellington said, in relation to 
point (c), it might be profitably done in 
township or county fairs, where the limit 
should be the sorts which do best therein. 
But at great exhibitions, like that at To- 
ronto, it should be the aim to get as large a 
variety as possible from every section of 
the country; (@) no t advance in qual- 
ity, yet it is steadily improving; but in 
hardiness there is more progress. 

McD. Allen: (a) There is no doubt about 
the improvement, but there is not a proper 
system or spirit of progress in any society. 

e judging should be done by points in 
such a manner that from the decisions on 
the exhibits the public can know what to 


lant to suit their various needs.—The Ohio 
armer. 

















is a delicate and refined preparation that the 
most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use. 
Itis fragrant and refreshing and is never 
unpleasantly noticeable. The test of time is 
thaps most assuring, and Pozzoni’s 
mplexion Powder has steadily gained 
in popularity for thirty years.. Try it. 


For Sale Everywhere. 
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THE BLOOD 


QUICKENS 
LTHE APPETITE 
MAKES. THE 
WEAK STRONG 
CURES OTHERS 
WILL CURE YOU 
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A Famous 
French Chef 


once wrote: “‘ The very soul of cook- 
ing is the stoek-pot, and the finest 
stock pot is 


Liebig Companv’s 
Extract of Beef.” 


Genuine only with ~~. 
nature. Invaluable in 
improved and economic 
cookery.For Soups,Sauces 
and Made Dishes. 














FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY. PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and a!l diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains nc 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. Itsoothesa 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggistr 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM,. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
Payable in Advance. 





One Month, $0.30 | TwoYears, $5. 
Four Months, $1.00! Three Years, $7. 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8. 
One Year, $3.00 | Five years, $10. 


In Olubs of Five or more $2.09 each 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Ciub rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
ena of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

BSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agentsin London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. : 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
——_ or magazines in connection with THE 
NDEPENDENT should write for our @lub- 
bing L 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 


bers, t-paid, for $1.00. 
ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
114 Nassau Street, New York City, 
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Rovan Ba Boe Report 106 Wall St., N.Y. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Geld Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


GALES CYCLES 


MODELS A&B. 











POSITIVELY FIRST CLASS. 100° 


CHO VERLING m0)'\ @ acy! \ a os 
x BROADWAY, NEW. YORK 


DEVLIN & 00,, 
UNION SQUARE. 
ee Men, Boys and 


SPRIN G Children, are speci- 
mens of the tailor’s 

CLOTHIN $ art. Perfect in fit, 
accurate in style, superior 
workmanship. In a house 

whose reputation has been 

established for honestly 

made goods at moderate 


prices, no one can fail to be 
suited. 











Forty-four 
East 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





SAMUBI COCKBURN 
FLORIST 
WOoDLAWN CEMETERY, 

NEW YORK CITY. 


Special Care Given Gomasery Lots. 
Correspondence invited 





MASABA IRON ane ga 


and of 5 per cent. on ercent On value of the stock. Also 
Fn ee Bet that they will soon be placed upon a 
aii end. wer d F 
Invest at  —s Your Meney in 
pERANK I. . TEDEO D, 
m Lands and Iron Mining 
Brooks: ‘So i ant 


it Lyceum Bu " Building, Duluth, Minn. 
References furnished on request. 


pA. B. &E. L. SHAW, 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 Sudbury St., 
Send for Mustrated Catalogue. BOSTON, MASS. 


w.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
hee 


Warehouses 
87 Saunt st. New York and 
19 Lake Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
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EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 
JANUARY I, 1892. 


ASSETS. ...........0.0.000022+++ $136,198,518.38 


Liabilities, including the Reserve on all exist- 
ing Policies (4 per cent. Standard) and Special 
Reserve (toward the establishment of a 34 per cent. 














valuation) of.......... $1,500,000.......... 109,905,537-82 
Total Undivided Surplus......... $26,292,980°56 
Income..............0eeeeeeeeeess $39,054,043.85 
New Assurance written in 1891.. 233,118,331.00 
Outstanding Assurance.......... 804,894,557.00 





The Free Tontine policy (the Society’s latest form) is 
UNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel and occupation after 
one year; INCONTESTABLE after two years, and “NON- 
FORFEITABLE” after three years. 





Claims are paid immediately upon the receipt of satis- 


factory proofs of death. e . 





HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres't. 








STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January ist, 1882. 


EIGHTY-SECOND ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


SOLER ATLR LRAT AO $500,000 Ou SURPLUS Mass. Standard). en a 
Surplus Tonreiptini dada ine ii % | _ Cash surrender vaiues stated in every policy, and 


guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 
TOTAL ASSETS, January 1st 1892. ... «3,008,540 35 NEW VORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. ©. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Aat. 











THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presioct 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, (891. 


Reserve on Policies (American Table 4%) ° . 
a other.than Reserve, ; 


<A ef ee es eae 


Recei; 6 

Payments to Seay eons. aes | 18,755,7 11 86 
Risks assumed renewed, 194,470 ‘policies, 607,171,801 00 
Risksin force, . a e 225,507 policies, amounting 695,753,461 03 


Nors.—The above statement shows a large i over the b of 1890 in amount at risk, new busi- 
nes. assumed, payments to policy-holders, receipts, assets and surplus; and includes as risks assumed only the 
number and amount of policies actually issued and paid for in the accounts of the year. 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & peotpeare Senne, - e« e $81,345,540 48 
United States Bonds and other ities, 57,661,455 78 


Loans on Collateral Securities, .  . Bice Les ule 10,223,903 90 
Cash in Banks and Trust nag er interest, - « 5,070,153 03 
Interest accrued, Premiums etc 5,206,085 49 
$159,507,138 68 
1 have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOVSE, Auditos. 
From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 





$159,507,133 68 





849 52 























REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE. 
Orrice of Tue Murua Lire Insurance Company or New York. 


January 25, 1892. 
At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of this Company, held on the 
296 cay of pecenan ultimo, the undersigned were appo nted a Com- 
m o examine the annua * statement for the year ending December 
ls enna and to verify the same by comparison with the assets of the 


om 
i ne Som mittee have Seetully pertormad 4 the duty assigned to them 


's certificate t the ne Compan bear testimony y 0. the high 
e investments of the caps gets A and exprese their appro- 
bation of | system t d 
vouchers have been hept and the business in Genoral is transacted. 

. C. Von Post, Soren. Seweu, 

Soenie Buss, HERRICK, 
JuLicn T. Davies, .. ya ‘eausend 
Jas. C. HOLDEN 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Samvet E. Sprouts. | Ortver Harriman. Cuarves R. Henperson. | W1LL1AM BaBcock. 
Samugt D. Bascock, syry W. Smita. Grorce Buss. Stuyvesant: Fisu. 
Georce S. Coz. R OLYPHANT. Rurus W. PeckHam. AvucGustus PJ 
icHaRD A. McCurpy. | Georce F. Baker. - Hopart Herrick, Cuarces E. Miter. 

ames C, Hoipen. Duptey Otcorrt. m. P. Drxon. zs W. Husrep. 

ERMANN C. Vow Post, | Freperic CROMWELL, Rosert A. GRANNISs. ALTER R,. GIL_eTTe, 
Avexanver H. Rice. uLien T. Daviss. Henry H. Rocers. Gi 
Lewis May. Roserr No. W. AUCHINCLOSS. AvID C, 

S. Van Rensse_agr Crucer.| THroporz MorrorpD. 





ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-PresivEenr. 
WALTER R. GILLETTE, General FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer. 
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Manager. 
RMORY McCLINTOCE, 


THE INDEPENDENT PRESS, 4] AND 43 GoLD STREET, NEAR FULTON STREET, 





August 11, 1892. 


THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 


TOWER CLOCKS. — 
Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences, 
STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 


989 Waehinetay SfrTata Lathe" Now. York. 


34 Wash 




















OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


33 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


SMITH & WESSON 


Dalety Hammeriess Revolver, 


IN CALIBERS 32 AND 38-100. 


A Perfect and Safe Arm for the 
House and Pocket. 








The latest production from the works of Smith & 
Wesson, embodying, in addition to other qualities 
which have, made the arms of this firm so popular, 
new and valuable inventions insuring absolute pro- 
tection against accidental discharge from careless 
handling. Provided with Automatic Cartridge-Shell 
Extractor, Reb ding Lock, and Patented Safety- 
Device. Hammer and Trigger constantly locked, and 
discharge by any but the proper means impossible. 

All of our revolvers are stamped on the barrels with 
our firm name, address and dates of patents. 

Send for descriptive catalogue, and if your dealer 
cannot supply you, an order sent to address below 
will receive prompt and careful attention. 


SMITH & WESSON, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Worcester Chemical Compartment Fire Pail Oo. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 











Recommended by Fire Underwriters and Engineers. 

Approved by New England png Exc! , St. 

Louis, Mo., Board Underw: and many local 

: Recommended by net National Association of 

eers in Convention, Spri eld, Mass. 

August, Every dwelling should protected 
by these Paiis. Over Twenty-five Thousand i 

ona’ for circulars wo LEVI LINCOLN, Treas 
Worcester, Mass 


Garetuiservice HHS $f arse’ KOSTOD 
TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
A MODEL RAILWAY. 


“The Burlington Route” 


Operates 7,000 miles of roads with termini in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Omaha and Denver. 
emote service a3 no neers, Conant, meet 

Any Railway Agent will sell you Tickets via 


THE BURLINCTON ROUTE. 


There is no better line on the Ameriogn Gon 
P. 8. EUSTIS, General Pase’r & Ti eet 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R., Ohicsats Th, 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 
ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH S8T.,N. Y., 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 























EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Durizg the past year the St. Denis has been en- 
lereed ly by a new and. handsome neues which more 


test provemen 
the new building, with 
new 


nal very he 


placed 
tractive 
the old well- 
known “ Taylor’s 
WILLIAM 4 TAYLOR. 


UNION sail HOTEL 


UNION SQUARE, 








CORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE Props. 
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